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Introduction 


JOSEPH LUZZI 

antę understood the secret things of love even morę than 
I I Petrarch,” Shelley writes in A Defence of Poetry (1821), “his 
Vita Nuova is an inexhaustible fountain of purity of sentiment 
and language: it is the idealized history of that period, and those intervals 
of his life which were dedicated to love.”^ These words bear a striking 
resemblance to Shelley’s later point that “all high poetry”—which for 
Shelley meant great literaturę tout court, from Plato and Boccaccio to 
Bacon and Milton—is a “fountain forever flowing with the waters of 
delight and wisdom”: when one generation has exhausted its meaning, 
another one comes along to make it its own. 

Few writers understood this uninterrupted flow of literary interpreta- 
tion better than Dante. His Commedia comes famously with its own set of 
readerly instructions, those twenty-odd addresses that Auerbach described 
as inaugurating a new level of intimacy between autore and lettore? The 
writing that had sustained him at certain points of his career could suffer 
a fali from grace as rapid as a sinner’s descent into Heli, especially when 
subjected to the inexorable judgments of the Christian afterlife. For exam- 
ple, that same lexicon of sweetness and light that had fired Dante’s poetic 
imagination during his Cavalcantian apprendistato resurfaces in the infemal 
lament of Guido’s father: “non fiere li occhi suoi lo dolce lume?” {Inf 
10.69), Cavalcante asks in a linguistically charged reference to his son’s 
absence.^ This dynamie reconfiguration of a literary inheritance suggests 
the breathtaking openness to interpretation of Dante’s poetry, which was 
as protean and endlessly evolving for Dante as it would be for his readers. 

The capaciousness of Dante’s encyclopedic vision has helped make him 
into one of the most studied authors in Western literary history. According 
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to Enzo Esposito, nearly ten thousand works were written on Dante in 
the years 1950 to 1970 alone/ But perhaps most striking is not the quan- 
tity of materiał on Dante but rather the rangę of interpretive perspectives 
that he elicits. As I have argued in my study of Dante’s influence on 
modern autobiography, we have seen a vast array of Dantesąue selves, 
from Gabriele Rossetti’s mystical and antipapal Dante (1843) and Eugene 
Aroux’s socialist and revolutionary Dante (1854) to T. S. Eliot’s imper- 
sonal Dante (1920), Auerbach’s secular Dante (1929), the Dante-as- 
proper-name of the deconstructionists, and morę recently a gender- 
inflected Dante.^ Even in the restricted case of Dante’s effect on literary 
subjectivity and individuality, it is impossible to isolate a predominate 
critical viewpoint. 

The plurality of voices in the present volume reflects the persistent 
diversity in interpreting Dante. Susanna Barsella examines how “Dante 
developed an idea of poetry that can be defmed as a theology of techne, 
encompassing and harmonizing Aristotelian ethical tradition the Christian 
theology of work.” Francesco Ciabattoni explores “the rhetorical and 
musical strategies Dante employs to circumvent the limits of human lan- 
guage” as he brings together “ideas from musie theory and theology to 
represent the mystery of the Trinity in a synaesthetic fashion.” Moving 
ahead to Dante’s reception and the fortuna of his celebrated Inferno 5, 
Martin Eisner argues that there is a “genealogical relationship” between 
visual representations of the Annunciation and Dante’s rendering of Paolo 
and Francesca’s adultery. 

Focusing on Dante’s oft-neglected “pargoletta” seąuence, Tristan Kay 
studies Dante’s treatment of desire, showing how these poems “are 
evoked in the Earthly Paradise for good reason, where they stage not 
simply Dante’s betrayal of Beatrice at a biographical level but, morę 
importantly, a substantive dissent from the notion of love formulated in 
the Vita Nuova (and revived in the CommediaY' as well as “a return to 
the Cavalcantian wellsprings of Dante’s earliest lyric production.” Simone 
Marchesi interprets three well-known passages in the Commedia to dem- 
onstrate how, “in the same breath as it articulates its boldest claims,” 
Dante’s text “evokes three dense literary antecedents, which, on account 
of their own ambiguous status in the tradition, serve as a potential antidote 
to the metapoetic excess of Dante’s claims.” Filippo Naitana draws our 
attention to Dante’s philosophical world by considering the “role that 
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Augustine played in both accelerating Dante’s sense of the crisis envelop- 
ing Aristotelian ethics and fostering the shift from a prescriptive lexicon 
to a poetic knowledge of happiness.” 

Moving us into the present and Dante’s pop cultural reception, Kristina 
Olson examines ho w Sandow Birk, “by means of [a] verbal and visual 
adaptation of the Commedia mediated through various aesthetic influ- 
ences (e.g., Dore and graphic novel aesthetics) . . . transform[s] Dante’s 
secular world into a new visual idiom for a twenty-first-century audi- 
ence.” Christiana Purdy Mourdarres returns to medieval debates about 
the transmission of original sin to argue that “the generative theory Dante 
delegates to Guido [da Montefeltro in Inferno 27] is intimately tied to the 
blame this sinner lays on the corruption of his fathers, both biological and 
spiritual,” which she connects to the “legendary case of corruption and 
regeneration that occasioned the Donation of Constantine.” Balancing 
literary research and mathematical inąuiry, Arielle Saiber and Aba Mbirika 
revisit the arresting image of the Trinity in Paradiso 33 in their analysis of 
the “details of shape, motion, size, and color with which Dante describes 
the Trinity,” which they use to “to consider possible geometrie configu- 
rations of the tre giń that may have inspired the poet.” Jelena Todorović 
explores the manuscript tradition of Dante’s libello and asks such ąuestions 
as: “What formal Solutions do the early fourteenth-century manuscripts 
provide for the text of the Vita Nuopa, and what do they tell us about the 
initial reception of Dante’s little book? What cultures stood behind it, 
who were its first readers, and how did they define this text?” Heather 
Webb analyzes the role of physical performance in Purgatońo to show 
how “some penitents adopt postures that enact, in exaggerated form, their 
previous condition ofvice,” and that, “morę than a reminder, such pos¬ 
tures cause the souls to experience the conseąuences of that vice in its 
most totalizing form.” 

Reflecting the pluralistic spirit in modern Dante studies, no single 
“school” or prevailing critical view is at work in this sample of articles by 
some of the morę engaging early- to midcareer specialists in the present 
Yolume. In keeping with the volume’s emphasis on “new voices,” I 
selected these contributors because of their past work and futurę promise 
and not because the foliowing pages aimed to explore a specific, preor- 
dained theme or critical perspective. Much of Dante’s corpus receives 
attention here, from the so-called opere minori to the liber-canonical Com¬ 
media; and a variety of critical tools are also wielded, ranging from inter- 
textual interpretation and philological analysis of the manuscript tradition 
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to art historical and mathematical investigation. Moreover, the classical 
and medieval antecedents to Dante’s writings are featured alongside con- 
sideration of his modem reception. AU told, these essays map the interdis- 
ciplinary vigor that characterizes emerging contemporary scholarship on 
the sommo poeta. In adding their voices to ąuestions about Dante that are 
in some instances several centuries old, these diverse essays share in a 
scholarly conversation that recaUs SheUey’s words on ho w “the poetry of 
Dante may be considered as the bridge thrown over the stream of time, 
which unites the modem and ancient world.” 


NOTES 

1. Translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, A Defence oj Poetry, in English Essays: Sidney to Macaulay (New York: Collier 
1909—14), www.bartlebycom/27/23.html (accessed on 30 May 2014). 

2. Erich Auerbach, “Dante’s Addresses to the Reader,” Romance Philology 1 (1954): 268-78. 

3. Dante, La commedia secondo Vantica uulgata, ed. Giorgio Petrocchi (Milan: Mondadori, 
1966-67). 

4. Enzo Esposito, Bibliografia analitica degli scritti su Dante dal 1950 al 1970 (Florence: Olschki, 
1990). 

5. See Luzzi, Romantic Europę and the Ghost of Italy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 
102. The texts referenced are: Rossetti, Disąuisitions on the Antipapal Spirit Which Produced the Reforma- 
tion; Its Secret Influence on the Literaturę of Europę in General, and of Italy in Particular, trans. Caroline 
Ward, 2 vols. (London: Smith, Elder, 1834); Aroux, Dante hereticpue, reuolutionnaire et socialiste: Reuela- 
tions d’un catholiąue sur le moyen age (Paris: Renouard, 1854); Eliot, “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” (1920); Auerbach, Dante ais Dichter der irdischen Welt (1929; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969). For a 
deconstructive approach to Dante, see Jeremey Tambling, Dante and Difference: Writing in the “Com¬ 
media* ^ (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). Questions of gender and sexuality are 
addressed in Rachel JacofF, “Our Bodies, Our Selves: The Body in the Commedia,” in Sparks and 
Seeds: Medieual Literaturę and Its Aftermath: Essays in Honor of John Freccero, ed. Alison Comish and 
Dana E. Stewart (Tumhout: Brepols, 2000), 119-37; andjefffey Schnapp “Dante’s Sexual Solecisms: 
Gender and Genre in the Commedia,” Romanie Review 79 (1988): 143-63. 
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The Scriba and the Sculptor: Art of Poetry 
and Theology of Work in 
Dante’s Commedia 

SUSANNA BARSELLA 


In reality, for him techniąue is something that belongs 
to the realm of the sacred: it is the vehicle of his ascetic 
discipline, indistinguishable from his yearningfor perfection, 

—Gianfranco Contini 

A lthough the poetry of the Dwine Comedy has been extensively 
analyzed in its hermeneutical, philosophical, and theological 
implications, poetry as techne, or artistic process involving skills 
and knowledge, has received relatively little attention. By investigating 
poetic making in its relationship with the theory of art and the theology 
Work displayed in the Commedia, this article shows that Dante developed 
an idea of poetry that can be defined as a “theology of techne/' encompass- 
ing and harmonizing the Aristotelian ethical tradition and the Christian 
theology of work. 

In Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics techne indicates the intellectual virtue 
guiding human production.^ During the Middle Ages the ethical import 
of techne gradually developed within a theological perspective in which 
work became a fundamental element of the human participation in the 
economy of salvation.^ This article argues that in Dante’s poem artistic 
production not only retains the ethical essence of techne but also becomes 
an act of charity, and thus an essential aspect of the progress toward salva- 
tion. This eschatological perspective centers on the ethical-aesthetic con- 
cept of excellence and on the poet’s role as scriba, an author that conveys 
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divinely inspired truths. The first step of this intellectual journey moves 
from an analysis of the very premise of Dante’s voyage and its implications 
for the poem’s artistic theory. 

Dante’s voyage finds its ultimate justification in the Virgin’s choice of 
the poet to write what he sees on his journey through the realms of the 
afterlife so that he may enlighten and guide others in the pursuit ofvirtue. 
The tropological claim we find stated directly or indirectly in different 
places in the poem is correlated to the salvific power of his journey. Both 
eschatological and ethical perspectives hinge on the materiał production 
of Dante’s inspired art.^ A distinguishing trait of this art is Dante’s relin- 
ąuishment of its “real” authorship. The ultimate source of inspiration of 
the truths it contains is not just the imagination of the poet, but God’s 
creative mind. Dante, faithful reporter of the marvels seen in his divinely 
ordained vision, States his appointed task as scriba, at crucial passages in the 
Commedia^ After the seąuence of the chariot’s metamorphoses in Purgato- 
ńo 33, Beatrice solicits her ancient lover to report to the living (“segna a’ 
vivi”) her prophetic words without alteration (“come da me son porte”) 
or omission (“non celar”): 

Tu nota; e si come da me son porte, 

COSI ąueste parole segna a’ vivi 
del viver ch’e un correre a la morte. 

E aggi a mente, ąuando tu le scńvi, 
di non celar qual hai vista la pianta 
ch’e or due volte dirubata quivi. 

{Purg. 33 . 52 - 57)5 

Beatrice’s command would seem to provide the hermeneutical key for 
interpreting the meaning of Dante’s response to Bonagiunta Orbicciani 
in Purgatońo 24.52—54 (“!’ mi son un che, ąuando / Amor mi spira, noto, 
e a quel modo / ch’e’ ditta dentro vo significando”) by drawing on the 
terms “nota” and “scrivi,” presented here within an expansion of the 
semantic field to include the imperative “segna.” The writer must take 
notę of Beatrice’s words and render them faithfuUy so that they can be 
“signs” for the readers, images and symbols of divine truth. At this stage of 
Dante’s “cammin” toward restoration of natural perfection in Purgatońo, 
Beatrice is the voice that dictates to Dante. However, she is not the source 
from which Love breathes His words. In reassessing Dante’s obligation to 
write only what she speaks, Beatrice indirectly defines both the poet and 
his poem as instrumental to a superior divine end. 
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The idea of Dante’s relative “passivity” as scńba emerges again in an 
even morę cogent form in Paradiso 10.27, where the poet informs the 
reader about his task in illustrating the mysteries he has been called upon 
to describe: 


Messo t’ho innanzi: omai per te ti ciba; 
che a se torce tutta la mia cura 
quella materia ond’io son fatto scriba. 

{Par. 10.27) 


The use of a passive verb calls attention to the submissive ąuality of the 
term scńba (“son fatto”). It marks an essential trait of the fictional writer 
in the Commedia, one that is, however, also central to Dante’s idea of 
poetry as replicating through imitation the process of divine creation. 

The authority of the poem depends upon two primary factors for its 
success: the identification of its original source (the voice that dictates) 
with divine inspiration, and the consequent necessity of the poet’s 
“detachment” from his text. Only by renouncing “authorship” can the 
poem truły become “sacred” and the poet escape the dangers of intellec- 
tual idolatry implicit in the identification of the poietes (the materiał maker 
of the literary artifact) with his creative work. The “true” author resides 
beyond the reality that the poem represents. Yet, rather than diminishing 
the authority of the poet, such a detachment shifts it into the sphere of 
art. After all, Dante is “madę scribe” because of his poetic skills and of the 
aesthetic and intellectual power of his poetry.^ These ąualities are crucial 
if he is to overcome and survive the dangers of his journey, as hinted at 
the very beginning of the Commedia by Beatrice’s reąuest to Yirgil to assist 
Dante with his “honest” and “beautiful” words (and whatever else is 
needed to ensure his safety): 

Or movi, e eon la tua parola ornata 
e eon ció c’ha mestieri al suo campare, 

Taiuta si ch’i’ ne sia consolata. 

{Inf. 2.67—69; emphasis added) 

venni qua giu del mio beato scanno, 
fidandomi del tuo parlare onesto, 
ch’onora te e quei ch’udito Thanno”. 

{Inf. 2.112—114; emphasis added) 
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In addressing the author of the Aeneid, Beatrice singles out two main 
elements of Virgil’s poetry: his parlare onesto, and his parola ornata, If the 
first defines Virgil as the cantor of virtue and devotion, the second captures 
the aesthetic essence of the Yirgilian word, the excellence of his language. 
These two elements cannot be separated, and they encapsulate the mean- 
ing and value of Yirgifs role as Dante’s guide: his poetic language effects 
an ideał coherence between form and content, and it constitutes Dante’s 
model. Aesthetics is necessary for virtue (as for Dante’s divine truths) to 
be effectively assimilated so as to serve as an intemal guide and a stimulus 
to act. The cluster of meanings we may attach to the figurę of Yirgil seems 
to converge on the importance Beatrice assigns to the ąuality and the 
effects of his poetry. The expression “quei ch’udito Thanno” seems 
indeed to anticipate the episode of the encounter with Statius in Purgatońo 
and stresses Yirgil’s power in foregrounding the morał and religious con- 
versions of the author of the Thebaid, 

Poetic excellence informs as well the argument Saint Lucy utilizes 
in exhorting Beatrice to undertake the rescue of her ancient lover: 
“Beatrice, loda di Dio vera, / che non soccorri quei che t’amó tanto, / 
ch’usci per te de la volgare schiera?” (Inf. 2.101-3). Lucy’s words suggest 
Dante’s superiority with respect to other vemacular rhymesters (“volgare 
schiera”), a superiority that may well consist in his ability to harmonize 
facts and “sweet words.The attributes of Yirgilian rhetoric, while in 
accord with this principle, are however insufficient to characterize the 
poetry of the Commedia. If Dante is to re-enact allegorically Aeneas’s 
foundational joumey and to reincamate Paufs word, he must take 
another route, one that both embodies but yet goes beyond the Yirgilian 
model. A rhetoric that encompasses natural and morał truths forms a nec¬ 
essary but basis for making poetry the privileged vehicle of a privileged 
vision. Grace is needed, as well as a poetics and a language that adheres to 
divine “facts.” This poetics, unique to the Commedia, distances Dante 
from all traditions, from Yirgil as well as from Guido Cavalcanti and his 
other “maggiori,” as Dante’s answer to Bonagiunta Orbicciani da Lucca 
implies: 


“r mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’e’ ditta dentro vo significando”. 

{Purg. 24.52-54) 
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The “I” in linę 52 sets the terms that divide Dante from the poets of his 
youth, not only from Guittone d’Arezzo to Bonagiunta Orbicciani, 
Guido Guinizzelli, and Arnaut Daniel, but also from the doctrinal magistri 
Brunetto Latini and Guido Cavalcanti. This “I” records what Love dic- 
tates and Love is now the divine love that moves both stars and human 
beings; it is the third person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit that draws on 
and transforms Eros.® Bonagiunta acknowledges the “sweet new style”— 
“issa vegg’io . . . / il nodo che ’1 Notaro e Guittone e me ritenne / di 
qua dal dolce stil novo ch’io odo” {Purg. 24.55-57)—as the watershed 
separating the Sicilian and Tuscan schools from the new poetry he now 
hears, but with unsolved ambiguity he implicitly associates the here and 
now ofDante’s style with that ofthe Stilnovisti, “le vostre penne” {Purg. 
24.59), revealing his limited understanding of Dante’s unique claim. The 
conversation with Bonagiunta ends emblematically with the simile of the 
birds, recalling Guinizzelli’s sonnet in which he accused Bonagiunta of 
not understanding his new poetry, which was philosophically rather than 
formally “difficult.” Thus the encounter with Bonagiunta marks a crucial 
moment in Dante’s meditation on poetry, in particular on the specific 
naturę of the poetry of the Commedia, which defmes itself here as being 
an authentic “new style.” It is this parallel claim of relinquished “author- 
ship” and poetic excellence that renders Dante's poetry from “Donnę 
ch’avete intelletto d’amore” to the Commedia unique. His poetic language 
thus assumes a status similar to that of the prophets, but one in which 
the artistic virtue of the human author now gains a new theological 
importance. 

The term “dentro” in linę 54 cautions the reader against interpreting 
poetry as the product ofthe transcendental inspiration ofLove. Rather, it 
points to the process through which Love’s “dictation” re-emerges from 
the writer’s interiority as poetic artifact. Dante’s reformulation of Love’s 
identity in Purgatorio 24 has the crucial consequence of enhancing the 
centrality of the poet’s art in signifying divine truth and sets Dante’s poem 
on the other side of the vernacular tradition preceding him. For Dante, 
unlike Cavalcanti, the natural subjection of the lover to Love, his unde- 
sired passivity, no longer constitutes the basis for the destruction ofthe “I” 
but becomes instead the principle of his freedom and self-regeneration. It 
is not the “author,” then, but the scriba who renders intelligible what is 
not yisible. This act of “signifying” encompasses Dante’s personal style, 
and the reason underlying his privileged poetic destiny. 
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The subordination of techne to higher inspiration through the vivifying 
action of Grace is evident in canto 26 of Paradiso, where human language 
transcends its limits to become theological discourse, a new language in 
which the historical reality of the signifier and the eternal substance of the 
signified become one: 

Lo ben che fa contenta ąuesta corte, 

Alfa ed O e di quanta scrittura 
mi legge Amore o lievemente o forte. 

{Par. 26.16-18) 

Dante’ reply to John’s examination on charity echoes and further clarifies 
Dante’s response to Bonagiunta, for the Love that dictates is revealed 
here as the “Alpha and Omega,” the all-encompassing inclusiveness and 
pervasiveness of the Holy Spirit. In this canto significantly Dante meets 
Adam, who represents human language returned to its primal order where 
words are the sensible manifestation of the essence of things. This lan¬ 
guage constitutes the highest model in Dante’s attempt to construct a 
poetical language that is the immediate expression of realities both sensible 
and divine, true accord of “fatti e dolci detti.” In making his language 
“theological” Dante becomes almost a “new Adam.”^ The encounter 
with Adam occurs at the climax of the passage from a language ofvisibility 
to one of invisibility anticipated in cantos 23-24, further exploiting the 
iconic power ofword displayed in Purgatorio 12 and Paradiso 18.^® In the 
canto of Adam image and word become one language that conveys 
the truths of faith, marking Dante’s progress from poetry of metaphor to 
poetry ofvision. With Dante’s successful completion of his examinations 
on the theological virtues, canto 26 marks the extreme limit of what 
human understanding and human art can achieve after the restoration of 
the perfect morał, intellectual, and theological virtues. 

If the poet is the materiał instrument of Love, a mediator of the voice 
of heaven and the artifex of the visible sign of truth, then his art defines 
the sphere where he realizes his autonomy and his artistic responsibility. 
The relationship between the poet and his work becomes essential to 
understanding how Dante places his art within an eschatological perspec- 
tive.^^ To this end, it is crucial then to explore the way in which divine 
art operates and constitutes a model for human art on the terrace of Pride, 
for on this terrace Dante addresses the relationship between human and 
divine art. In Purgatorio 10, Dante pilgrim marvels at bas-reliefs sculpted 
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on the wali displaying a senes of examples of humility. These bas-reliefs 
constitute the model of divine art which the poet Dante is called upon to 
imitate, where word and image become one. The first panel shows the 
archangel Gabriel in the act of announcing to the Virgin her divine preg- 
nancy. The scene is morę than an image reproducing with extraordinary 
efficacy the announcement of the Incarnation: it re-enacts that very 
moment. The archangel “non sembiava imagine che tace” {Purg. 10.39), 
and the Virgin appears as “imaginata,” madę into a concrete image that 
preserves her living substance. Her form “avea in atto impressa esta 
favella” {Purg. 10.43) just as a “figura in cera si suggella” {Purg. 10.45). 
The expression is a logical as well as a linguistic synesthesia: words are 
imprinted in the sculpture so that speech becomes act, giving life to matter 
in the same way that divine creation enacts the embodiment of the Word 
as image (form) imprinted in matter. The panels illustrating the first three 
examples of humility engage and confuse sight, hearing, and sense of smell 
creating a confusion of the languages of the body. The “fummo” of the 
incense invades eyes and nose so that “e al si e al no discordi fensi” (Purg. 
10.62-63).^^ However, this divinely inspired confusion is actually a syn- 
thesis of representation that anticipates the linguistic metamorphoses of 
images in Paradiso 18.^^ This “visibile parlare” (10.94) is the model of 
divine art for the ipoti/scńha to imitate. But what are the criteria for 
achieving such a goal in order thereby to render poetry truły “sacred”? 
And what are its limits? To answer these ąuestions we need to explore 
further the idea of artistic work that Dante illustrates in Purgatorio 10-12. 
This idea fmds its premise in YirgiFs praise of work in Inferno 11, the 
virtuous activity desecrated by the usurers as sinners against art in Injerno 
17, and reaches its culmination in Paradiso 25 where Dante relates art to 
the theological yirtues.^"^ 

It is not by chance that Dante situates his reflections on art at the 
beginning of the process of spiritual regeneration in Purgatońo. This is 
indeed the realm of healing Grace (gratia sanans), which implies coopera- 
tion of the will in the soufs effort to perfect the virtues opposing the 
wrong inclinations illustrated on the terraces. The virtues have as their 
purpose the fulfillment of the “law” of love that governs Purgatońo and 
the realization of the Christian “commandment” of love for God and 
others through the pursuit of good works (the Christian praxis)^^ Dante, 
however, does not limit the space of restoration solely to the operation of 
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the yirtues as guiding morał action but rather expands it to include pro- 
ductive action (techne) as well, in keeping with a revised theological atti- 
tude that viewed art as an essential instrument for restorating the Edenie 
condition, a view that Hugh of Saint Victor’s promoted in his Didascalicon. 
As the pilgrims ascend the terraces toward Eden we are madę to realize 
the importance not only of works but also of the healing process of art 
that has its foundation in the theological virtue of charity, which enlight- 
ens and guides action toward the “other” and relates to the order of 
Love in Purgatońo. Fundamental to the understanding of the theological 
importance of work in Purgatońo 10—12 is Augustine’s discussion of the 
liberał arts in his De vera religione, in which he stresses the teleological 
naturę of any form of art and condemns the pursuit of knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake as a deviant form of curiosity.^^ Like other forms of 
knowledge, art should not simply satisfy curiosity but be used as a “ladder 
to ascend to immortal and etemal things” (“gradus ad immortalia et sem- 
per manentia faciendum”), and therefore be expression not of “frui” but 
“uti.”'^ 

This concept underlies Dante’s cantos of the arts and is particularly 
salient in Purgatońo 11, the canto that opens with Dante’s rewriting of the 
Lord’s prayer in which echoes of Franciscan laude resonate.^® The prayer 
anticipates the main idea of the canto by stressing the human mind’s inac- 
cessibility to the divine and the necessary participation of Grace in the 
process of perfecting virtue. This theme recalls the opening lines of canto 
10, which introduce a parallel between divine and human art through 
the figurę of Polyeletus, thus establishing a linę of ideological continuity 
between the cantos. As the Greek inventor of the concept of beauty as 
“measure” and “rule” theorized in his lost treatise entitled “Canon” but 
embodied in his statuę (also known as “Canon”), Polyeletus represents 
the highest achievement of human creativity before the era of Grace in 
the art that most closely approaches naturę, the three-dimensional art of 
sculpture.^^ Read in parallel, the two related openings frame the theme of 
excellence of human inventiveness as defined in canto 11 from a theologi¬ 
cal perspective. 

The figures Dante encounters in this canto exemplify three different 
kinds of pride arising from three different kinds of distinction: nobility of 
birth (Omberto Aldobrandeschi); excellence in art, and emblematically 
the art of “imaging” words, reinforcing the connection with the theme of 
the previous canto (Oderisi d’Agobbio); and political power (Provenzan 
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Salvani). In these proud individuals, and especially Oderisi, Dante stages 
the torment and failure of the “gran disio / d’eccellenza” {Purg. 11.86— 
87), the desire to excel that bespeaks a lack of generosity in giving recog- 
nition to the achievements of others.^® The celebrated seąuence of tercets 
illustrating examples of the vanity of famę—namely, Giotto and Cimabue, 
the two Guidi, and Oderisi and Franco Bolognese—underscores the inan- 
ity of any desire to excel, not because human ingenuity can never com- 
pete with the divine art of creation, but because time effaces it. Oderisi’s 
words reveal that for him excellence is something sought out “per se,” 
and therefore distant from the Augustinian vision of art as usefulness rather 
than fruition. His perception of excellence rather reveals the limits of 
human art, marking the boundary that separates techne as skill from techne 
as art inspired by Grace. Indeed, Oderisi’s speech puzzles the reader. In 
canto 10 Dante had displayed the model of divine art and promoted the 
pursuit of excellence as a way of achieving similitude between human and 
divine making. Yet if taken literally, Oderisi’s words in canto 11 would 
seem to contradict this very idea. What is the point of struggling to 
achieve excellence in art if time triumphs over famę, and nothing remains 
of whatever famę has been acquired? Oderisi, “Fonor d’Agobbio” 
(11.80), still remembers and values his own “gran disio / de Teccellenza” 
(11.86-87). In speaking of Franco Bolognese, who has now surpassed 
him as the greatest illuminator of his time, even if he acknowleges that 
Bolognese Oderisi seems to regret his loss of famę: “L’onore e tutto or 
suo, e mio in parte” (11.84). Even his melancholie meditation on the 
vanity of greatness shows the limits of his point of view. Glory is as brief 
as leaves are green, he says, unless an age of decadence and darkness fol¬ 
io ws: “Oh vana Gloria de Fumane posse! / com’ poco verde in su la cima 
dura, / se non e giunta da Fetati grosse!” (11.92-93). Only when later 
artists are inferior can one’s greatness endure. He seems to regret having 
lived in a time of technical progress when new ideas and discoveries had 
brought about superior achievements. Time has consigned to oblivion 
those who planted the seeds others now bring to fuli bloom. In the simile 
of the green leaves, two dimensions of time overlap: chronological 
time and the time that measures—^in a non-linear way—the development 
of human knowledge. Neither is included in a vision of eternal time 
where art plays a role in enabling access to salvation. Oderisi has not yet 
achieved the fuli comprehension of the eschatological dimension of art 
which the Commedia itself represents.^^ His “conversion” has earned him 
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his place in Purgatorio, but he still retains a secular sense of famę and 
excellence, which is evident in the negative prophecy he delivers to 
Dante: “che voce avrai tu piu, se vecchia scindi / da te la carne, che se 
fossi morto / anzi che tu lasciassi il ‘pappo’ e ’1 ‘dindi’, / pria che passin 
mill’anni?” {Purg. 11.103-6). In canto 12 Dante will answer Oderisi by 
showing a legitimate way of pursuing artistic excellence. 

How do we reconcile Oderisi’s planh with the generał perspective of 
work in Purgatońo and the Commedidł Can the implicit contradiction 
between desire to excel and the necessity of humility be resolved? The 
very existence of such a contradiction suggests that the suppression of the 
natural desire to seek excellence is not necessarily an expression of virtue 
but may become a form of pusillanimity.^^ To utterly renounce this desire 
ultimately means despising God’s gifts and forsaking the fuli realization of 
one’s human potentialities. Rather than condemn the pursuit of famę 
in absolute terms, the cantos thus acknowledge and endorse a form of 
righteous pride that is equidistant between the extremes of pride and 
pusillanimity. 

Dante’s treatment of famę in canto 11 fmds a parallel in Augustine’s 
own discovery of the vanity of famę. In Book 6 of the Confessions he 
narrates an encounter he had when he was serving as a rhetorician at the 
imperial court in Milan. One day, walking through the narrow alleys of 
the city, he saw a man lying drunk in the Street and laughing. In this man 
he recognized a reflection of the vanity of his efforts to seek happiness 
through his famę as a rhetorician.^^ Like the drunken man’s winę, his 
rhetorical art brought him only the ephemeral pleasure of the audience’s: 
praise for his performance. His goal consisted of seeking prestige instead 
of moving and teaching his listeners {movere and docere), as he would later 
say in his De doctńna chnstiana?"^ In much the same way, Dante sees in 
the “drunkards” of pride the error of seeking glory through art for art’s 
sake, and through them the necessity of harmonizing excellence and 
humility. 

The figures of canto 11 complement the idea of pursuing similitude 
with God through the achievement of excellence displayed in Purgatońo 
10, and Oderisi, in particular, signals the edge of the abyss on which the 
artist stands, the abyss of self-idolatry. Dante’s substitution of “manna” for 
“pane” in the Pater noster at the beginning of Purgatońo 11, which estab- 
lishes a connection with the Hebrews’ journey to the promised land and 
idolatry of the golden calf in the desert {Exodus 32), suggests how the 
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theme of idolatry is central to this canto. Art as successful imitation of 
divine creation relies on the poet’s capacity to see in his work the imprint 
of providential design. Only under such conditions can art cooperate with 
Grace to achieve that superior form of happiness of which Augustine 
speaks in his Confessions. Perhaps those works of art so inspired may last as 
Scriptures last, for they are not just evidence ofthe greatness of the human 
mind but are also the revelations of the divine operating in the world 
through God’s creatures.^^ 

That not all desire for excellence leads to pride was a main point in 
Aquinas’s treatment of this vice. In the Summa theologiae 2a-2ae, q. 162, a. 
1, he defines pride as an “inordinate desire of one’s own excellence” and 
links it, as does Augustine in the De cwitate Dei, to a deviant desire to 
imitate God.^^ An immoderate appetite for glory derives from an excess 
of right reason that prevails when someone “thinks he has from himself 
that which he has from God, or when he believes that which he has 
received from above to be due to his own merits.”^’^ Oderisi symbolizes 
this definition of pride, which stands in opposition also to art as intellec- 
tual virtue (the Aristotelian techne) or, as Aquinas defines it, “the right 
reason about certain works to be made.”^® Desire to excel however can 
be “ordinate” when it implies acknowledgment of and respect for the 
natural limits of the self In this perspective—that of Aquinas and August¬ 
ine, but also Dante—only inordinate, “irrational” pride stands in opposi¬ 
tion to humility. Insofar as it represents individual subjection to God, 
humility forms the basis for atonement and sets the boundaries of right 
pride. It ranks, according to Aquinas, below only justice, the theological 
virtues, and the intellectual yirtues.^"^ From this theological perspective it 
becomes vital to distinguish between the artist, in which the principle of 
art inheres, and the created object of art, in which similitude with God 
becomes visible and through which humans are able to appreciate the 
gifts divinity has bestowed upon them. 

Foliowing in logical sequence, canto 12 offers examples of such “hum- 
ble” art, where excellence is sought in imitation of “visible speaking.” 
The first example of punished pride among the examples of humility in 
canto 10 portrays the incineration of Uzzah, the priest who dared to touch 
the Ark of the Covenant to prevent it from falling. He represents the 
danger of approaching the sacred without first having a divinely appointed 
task, unlike Virgil and Dante himself, and thereby connects the themes of 
“right” and “inordinate” pride represented in the two cantos.^® As the 
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two poets hasten to the next terrace, Virgil exhorts Dante to keep his eyes 
fixed on the ground to look at the seąuence of bas-reliefs sculpted on the 
pathway depicting examples of punished pride.^^ Following in Dante’s, 
footsteps we realize that the initial letters of the twelve examples form the 
acrostic VOM, repeated in the three verses of the last tercet that depict 
the destruction of proud Troy. As the seąuence of images displaying leg- 
endary acts of pride unfolds, the text itself becomes a meta-sign making 
yisible the essence of humility by reminding the reader of what humanity 
often forgets in striving for greatness, namely that we are mere human 
beings. This yisible mark on the text exemplifies the model of diyine art 
on the pages of the Commedia. At the end of Dante’s “purification” on 
the terrace of pride, the apparent paradox between the yanity of famę 
and the imperatiye search for artistic excellence dissolyes. The intellectual 
detachment of the author from his work, his office as scriba, allows him to 
reaffirm the necessity and usefulness of the desire for excellence while at 
the same time protecting him from falling yictim to the idolatrous seduc- 
tion of his own work. Morę than awkwardly adopting a strategy of dissim- 
ulation of self-promotion, Dante is here interrogating the power and the 
limits of human creatiyity as co-work with diyine creation. 

The idea of the detachment of the poet-scriba from his work finds 
further definition, on hermeneutical grounds, in the encounter of Virgil 
and Dante with Statius in Purgatorio 21 and 22, where author, text, and 
reader are all called into ąuestion in the triangle that the three poets form. 
Here Yirgil realizes that his words haye operated a twofold conyersion 
in the author of the Thebaid: morał and spiritual. Both conyersions origi- 
nate from Statius’s appropriation of Yirgirs text. His impulse to abandon 
the habit of prodigality may respond to the oyert morał intentions of 
Yirgifs lines. His religious conyersion, howeyer, deriyes from a misinter- 
pretation—or oyer-interpretation—of the original intentions of the author. 
With respect to Statius, Yirgil is passiye; he is admired and almost sur- 
prised by the effects his words haye produced, for, in Statius’s simile, 
he enlightens those who come after him, but lacks the power of self- 
enlightenment.^^ Statius’s own work in tum exemplifies a text that has 
concealed its own tme inspiration from the author, and thus it remains 
spiritually stenie. The story of Statius’s fmitful misreading eyidences how 
Dante at this stage is exploring the hermeneutical conseąuences of the 
distance between author and text. It suggests that Dante’s ideał reader, as 
well as he himself as pilgrim, can go beyond the literał surface of the work 
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that the poet is composing under Love’s inspiration, in order to grasp its 
morał and transcendent truths. However Dante, unlike Virgil, holds a 
lantem that enlightens, as it were, both forward and backward. The 
authority of divine inspiration Controls both readership and authorship: it 
sets limits to the perils of misinterpretation just as it sets limits to the 
danger of finding in the author’s work a cause of pride and self-idolatry.^^ 
Dante’s reflection on artistic creation culminates in cantos 25 and 26 
of Paradiso. FoUowing cantos 23 and 24, saturated with references to 
human arts, professions, industry, from husbandry to time measurement, 
and trade, Paradiso 25 and 26 represent the textual space in which the 
passage from the visible to the invisible occurs on both rhetorical and 
theological grounds. 

Canto 25 opens with reference to Dante’s State of exile and his hope 
to return to Florence and be crowned poet laureate. His existential condi- 
tion is placed at the center of examinations by Saint Peter and Saint James 
on faith and hope, thus implicitly establishing a connection between 
Dante’s personal experience and the theology of virtue he illustrates 
through the examinations. From his exile Dante does not simply voice 
his desire to return to Florence. He States that, should it ever happen, it 
would be because of his poem. His return would mark a new beginning, 
existential as well as poetical, for his juvenile experience of affiliation with 
the intendenti d^amore, the Florentine circle of the poets of the New Style, 
is viewed retrospectively as having been surpassed by the new poetry of 
the Commedia: 

Se mai continga che ’1 poema sacro 
al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
si che m’ha fatto per molti anni macro, 
vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 
del bello ovile ov’ io dormi’ agnello, 
nimico ai łupi che li danno guerra; 

eon akra voce omai, eon altro vello 
ritorneró poeta, e in sul fonte 
del mio battesmo prenderó ’1 cappello. 

(Par. 25.1-9) 

Should he return to Florence he would enter again the communities of 
the Church and the city by taking his “cappello” at the site where he was 
baptized, symbolically recalling his spiritual and morał re-birth after his 
joumey to the celestial city.^"^ His “sacred poem,” the product of so much 
work for so many years, might then overcome the cruelty of his enemies 
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and reopen the doors of his beautiful sheepfold. The Commedia itself acts 
as the force that inspires this hope. These lines anticipate James’s exam and 
set the poem within the canto’s theological perspective. Dante’s longing 
to return to Florence parallels his longing to return to the celestial home- 
land, and his work is crucial to both journeys. Why is the product of his 
labors placed here at the crossroad of the exaniinations on faith and hope? 
At this point in his voyage Dante has already displayed the essential princi- 
ples of his “theology of work,” but it is in Paradiso where he finally 
achieves the status of scńba Dei and receives, as it were, his “laurel” as the 
author of a poem in whose making earth and heaven have joined forces; 
it is the fruit of Dante’s art in cooperation with Grace. As scriba Dei he is, 
in the Pauline sense, a divine co-worker (sunergos) who writes under Love’s 
dictation. Although his work earns him hope, the dangers of idolatry have 
not, however, completely disappeared. As Saint James ąuestions him on 
the naturę of hope (what is it, in what way he possesses it, and what are 
its sources), Beatrice anticipates his pupiPs reply and answers the second 
ąuestion.^^ She affirms that no one in the militant Church has morę hope 
than Dante. At first her intervention seems redundant. Why is Dante 
unable to answer this ąuestion himself? And why should the other two 
points be “less difficult”?^^ The second ąuestion is morę difficult because 
Hope does not depend entirely on faith but also on “previously acąuired 
merit,” about which he can have no knowledge. Moreover, Beatrice says, 
to answer this ąuestion could present Dante with an occasion to boast 
ę^iattanza''). In protecting Dante from the risk of pride, Beatrice validates 
the relationship between Dante’s hope and his work, indirectly reaf- 
firming the uniąueness of Dante’s poetry. The poet’s answer to the first 
ąuestion on “what is hope” {Par. 25.46) clarifies their affiliation: 

“Spene”, diss’ io, “e uno attender certo 
de la gloria futura, il qual produce 
grazia divina e precedente merto. 

{Par. 25.69-71) 

The defmition of hope in terms of Grace and merit acąuired through 
good Works anticipates and extends Saint James’s doctrine of salvation. In 
his Epistle the apostle had written: “Do you see that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith alone”?^^ The context of the canto suggests that 
the word “merto” (merit) refers to the entire sphere of human agency, 
action as well as production, praxis and poiesis, introducing a notion that 
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complements Dante’s idea of art in Purgatorio 10-12.^® His insight on the 
value of Works, Dante reports, derives from two main sources, David and 
Saint James. The first is the author of divine melody (“teodia”) and the 
one who moved the Ark to Jerusalem. These two elements characterize 
the figurę of David, associating Dante’s poetry with the Davidic theody, 
and exemplifying the terms of Dante’s defmition of Hope. Moreover, 
David mediates the connection between faith and hope established at the 
beginning of the canto, as emerges from the chant he recites in lines 
73-74: “sperino in te . . . color che sanno il nome tuo.”^^ Dante’s second 
source is James himself The author of the “pistola” fiUed him with so 
much hope that he can now pour it forth to others: 

“Tu mi stillasti, eon lo stillar suo, 
ne la pistola poi; si ch’io son pieno, 
e in altrui vostra pioggia repluo”. 

{Par. 25.76-78) 

The Biblical image of rain conveys the sense of a continuity established 
between the sacred words of James, David, and Dante’s own poem. If 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, then the Commedia gives Dante 
hope insofar as it substantiates his desire to return to the celestial Jerusalem 
(88-95). 

James’s epistle constitutes an important element in the theological and 
ethical economy of the canto, but its importance has not been sufficiently 
inYestigated."^® The most striking fact about this epistle is that it is not so 
much about hope but about the necessity of works as substance and evi- 
dence of faith. James’s epistle entered late in the canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment as the first of the Catholic Epistles. It foUows Paufs Letter to the 
Hebrews (recalled in Dante’s defmition of faith in Paradiso 24) and was 
considered a sort of critical complement to it."^^ Although in other works 
Paul also stresses the importance of work, in the Letter to the Hebrews he 
affirms that faith is the sole source of justification, while James, who like 
Paul also addresses the twelve tribes of the Diaspora of his community, 
asserts that without works faith has no effect."^^ Since the canonization of 
James’s epistle these two positions have been considered contradictory. In 
Letter 167, a short treatise commenting on a passage from James, Augustine 
tried to reconcile PauFs and James’s positions on the importance of work 
for justification by interpreting it in terms of a conerete realization of char- 
ity. For both Paul and James charity represented the highest virtue (in the 
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hierarchy of perfection), and the one that subsumes all others. Charity is 
love for God and neighbor: it cannot exist without faith, and it gains no 
hope without works/^ In Augustine’s interpretation, PauFs and James’s 
views regarding the superior perspective of the necessity of work for the 
perfection of virtue to achieve salvation are complementary. In keeping 
with James, Paul affirms: “For it is not the hearers of the Law who are just 
before God, but the doers {''poietar) ofthe Law will be justified.”'^'^ 

Augustine’s Letter seems relevant to the relationship between morał and 
productive actions and charity found in Dante. Eąually relevant is the 
influence of James on Franciscan spirituality, which constitutes another 
important medium of the idea of works as concrete realization of the Chris¬ 
tian commandment “love thy neighbor.”'*^ The two converging perspec- 
tives, the Augustinian and the Franciscan, inform the text of Paradiso 25, 
where Dante seems to re-read James through both these authors. The idea 
of art and the discussion of the problematic relationship between desire of 
excellence and humility displayed in the cantos ofpride in Purgatońo 10—12 
thus anticipate the themes of Paradiso 25, where Dante moves a step forward 
in connecting not oińy praxis but also poiesis to the virtue of charity. In order 
to do so, however, he needed to neutralize the risk of self-idolatry and loss 
of the ąuality of the Augustinian fmi inherent in art. This was the central 
concem of the cantos of pride. Ordy when such risk is curbed can art 
become the product of divine and human cooperation, at the very moment 
it pursues imitation of God’s creation. Only then can the visibłe word 
adhere to and ofier itself as the medium of invisible truth at the service of 
its readers. In advancing their understanding of superior truths and in mov- 
ing them to pursue virtue, the poem emerges as a work of Love created for 
the benefit of others, as an “act” that realizes the Christian “law” of charity 
insofar as it adheres to the principle of excellence. 

This essential character of art as manifestation and realization of charity is 
explicit in Dante’s answer to John’s ąuestion on charity in Paradiso 26. John, 
the aposde of the theological language of Word and vision, ąuestions Dante 
on charity and tells him to speak and show that his sight is just temporarily 
lost but not “dead”: “fa’ ragion che sia / la vista in te smarrita e non 
defunta” {Par. 26.8—9). In the formulation of his ąuestion there is an implicit 
recoUection of the distinguishing character of Dante’s imitative art: it is a 
language that is at the same time word and image, vision and narrative. 
Dante’s answer paraphrases John’s verses from the Apocalypse (22:13) 
defining charity in terms of “scrittura”: “Lo ben che fa contenta ąuesta 
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corte / Alfa ed O e di ąuanta scrittura / mi legge Amore o lievemente o 
forte” {Par. 26.16-18). In bringing together John’s alphabetical metaphor 
and the image of Love as reader, Dante links his destiny as poet to the 
universal divine discourse of creation and places his own art (as defmed in 
Purgatońo 24) at the very center of the definition of charity. 

If Aristotle brought art into ethics and madę of it an intellectual virtue, 
Dante builds on the ethical essence of Aristotelian art to include both 
praxis and poiesis, morał and productive virtue (techne), within the same 
theological domain of charity. ThroughJames’s theology ofwork, read in 
the spirit of Augustine and Francis, Dante moves to a theology of techne 
whereby he reformulates and reenacts Yirgifs aesthetic-ethic word while 
at the same time encorporating it within an eschatological dimension. 

Fordham Unwersity 
New York, New York 


NOTES 


1. Aristotle defines techne as a habitual productive State of the deliberative part of the soul united 
with reason, logos, “a reasoned State of capacity to make.” It differs from the “reasoned State of 
capacity to act.” The spheres of production and that of action (praxis) are different, and connected 
to different virtues. Techne is the virtue that presides to production. See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 
1140a, 1, in The Complete Works of Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Bames, vol. 2 (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984), 1799. 

2. An example of such intellectual vision of the arts, relevant for Dante, is Hugh of Saint Victor’s 
Didascalicon, where the Yictorine recovers all arts, liberał as welł as mechanical, to an eschatological 
perspective. 

3. The tropological end of the Commedia is also clearly stated in Dante’s letter to Cangrande della 
Scala {Epist. 13.24-25). The authenticity of this letter remains an open and much-debated question 
in Dante scholarship. 

4. Besides the occurrences discussed, Dante insists on his work as writer in the recurrent use of 
the term “scrivo” (“I write”) in Inf 15. 88-90, 34.22-24 and Par. 5.85, 24.25-27. On Dante’s 
“authorial” strategy in the Commedia, see Albert R. Ascoli, Dante and the Making of a Modem Author 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 369-99, and, for bibliography on the theme of the 
“scriba,” 121 n. 88. For the evolution of the concept of “author” and “authorship” in the Middle 
Ages see AlastairJ. Minnis, Medieual Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later Middle 
Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988). 

5. Emphasis added. Quotations from the Italian text of the Dwina Commedia are taken from 
Dante Alighieri, La ^‘Commedia’’ secondo Vantka vulgata, ed. Giorgio Petrocchi (Florence: Le Lettere, 
1994). 

6. To these episodes we may add Par. 17.124-42, where Cacciaguida reminds Dante that he was 
chosen to play a role in the history of salvation because of his art. 

7. Thus Dante rebukes Cino da Pistoia for the incoherence between his sweet style and his 
superficiahty in loving “si che s’accordi i fatti a’ dolci detti” (Dante Alighieri, Rime, 114.14). 
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8. See In the Light of the Angels. Angelology and Cosmology in Daniels Divina Commedia (Florence: 
Olschki, 2010), 133-43, where I argue for the centrality of the Holy Spirit in the structure of 
Purgatońo. 

9. Marcello Ciccuto discusses the progressive “de-materialization” of the historical human word 
into the theological “Adamitic” word (adherent to divine truth and therefore sacred) in “La parola 
che salva: per un ritratto di Dante filosofo del linguaggio,” Quadems d’IłaUd 18 (2013): 65-78. 

10. As Marcello Ciccuto observes in “Le luminose sostanze dell’essere. Sacralita della scrittura 
nei canti XXIII-XXIV del Paradiso” Tenzone 11 (2010): 157-71, this passage culminates at the 
moment of Dante’s examination on the theological virtues in cantos 23 and 24. In Paradiso 18 the 
luminous souls arrange to form the image of the eag^e and transform into the “diligite justitiam qui 
iudicatis terram” (91-93). The scene presents a parallel between divine and artistic creation that has 
its premises in Purgatońo 10-12. For an analysis of artistic and divine creation focused on cantos 19 
and 29 of Paradiso see Piętro Boitani, “The Poetry and Poetics of Creation,” in Dante's Commedia. 
Theology as Poetry, ed. Yittorio Montemaggi and Matthew Treheme (Notre Damę, Ind.: University 
of Notre Damę Press, 2010), 95-130. 

11. This question is also relevant in evaluating Dante’s self-construction of authorship. Within 
the perspective presented in this article, the definition of the author as a passive conveyor of etemal 
truths is not incompatible with the claim of individuality and excellence. For a related discussion, see 
Ascoli, 301-405. 

12. The recurrence of words in Purgatory 10 relating to the art of vision intensifies this mixed 
perception: “parere” (“to appear, to become evident, to enter into light”), “intagliare” (“inlay”), 
“effigiare” (“to make an effigy”), “awisar” (“to see”), “biancheggiar” (“to whiten”), altemate with 
verbs related to the act ofnarration: “storiare” (to tell stories), “dire” (to say). 

13. As Teodolinda Barolini observes, the heaven ofjustice “seems fashioned as a kind of celestial 
extension of the terrace of pride.” For an extensive analysis of the theoretical and poetic ramifications 
of the cantos of art in Purgatońo in the Commedia, see Teodolinda Barolini, The Undwine Comedy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 128. 

14. In Infemo 11 Yirgil had reminded Dante of Aristotle’s notion that human industry imitates 
and perfects naturę, thus making work an essential trait of the human condition. For this reason 
Dante condemns the usurers, sińce they eamed their living not from work but from lending money 
at interest (Inf. 11.97-111). The theme of the vanity of earthly achievements retums in the opening 
of canto 11 in Paradiso. 

15. On the place ofwork in the restoration of virtue and the lost Edenie perfection, see Giuseppe 
Mazzotta, Dante, Poet of the Deseń: History and Allegory in the *‘Dmne Comedy" (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1979), 14-65. For a discussion of the Cardinal virtues as virtues of praxis in particu- 
lar, see 55—58. 

16. Augustine, De vera religione, ed. and trans. Marco Yannini (Milan: Mursia, 1987), 104. 

17. This teleological vision of work also shapes Augustine’s Rule written for his eoenobitie com- 
munity and his De opere monachorum devoted to the importance of work in monastic life. 

18. Giuseppe Mazzotta, “The Book of Questions: Prayer and Poetry,” Dante Studies 129 (2011): 
25—46, speaks of “Franciscan paradigm of prayer” whereby prayer expresses a situation at the edge 
of an abyss, at which the orant fears temptation and invokes freedom from it: “By not faUing and 
mindful of that example [Jesus tempted in the desert] Francis grasped the central purpose of prayer: 
he was freed of the fear of falling and prayer had the effect of delivering him from all fears” (37). The 
prayer of the prideful thus stresses and at the same introduces the main theme of the canto, that of 
the temptation of pride. 

19. With a similar meaning the figurę of Polyeletus also retums in Petrarch’s Canzoniere, son- 
net 77. 

20. In the Middle Ages the search for perfection in art was seen as a transgression of the limits 
imposed to human creation. As Bartuschat observes, this attitude surfaces also in Dante’s commenta- 
tors on Polyeletus (Purg. 10.32). In Dante, however, the problematic statute of art is overcome by 
the fact that although an illusion, art reveals divine tmth. For an analysis of the idea of perfection in 
art as rivaling the perfection of naturę in Dante, see “Non pur Policleto, ma la natura”: Perfezione 
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dell’arte e perfezione della natura in Dante e Boccaccio,” in Studi sul canone letterario del Trecento: Per 
Michelangelo Picone, ed. Johannes Baituschat and Luciano Rossi (Ravenna: Longo, 2003), 79-98. On 
the theology of images in Purgatorio 10—12 see also Giuseppe Mazzotta “Le virtu e la prospettiva 
dell’arte (Purgatorio X-XII),” in Dialoghi eon Dante. Riscritture e ricodijicazioni della Commedia. Atti del 
Conuegno, Torino, 17—i 8 maggio 2004, ed. Erminia Ardissino and Sabrina Stroppa Tomasi (Romę: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2007) 3—16, republished in Giuseppe Mazzotta, Conjine ąuasi oriz- 
zonte. Saggi su Dante (Romę: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2014), 35—48. 

21. Dante implicidy condemns a vision of earthly glory not anchored to a wider perspective of 
human cooperation with grace already in Infemo with Brunetto Latini. His desire to be remembered 
for his Tresor, in which he says he still lives, reveals Brunetto’s perception of famę as the sign of the 
immortality that human beings can gain. His work, however, is not one to which both earth and 
heaven have contributed. Rather, it is the work accomplished with the guidance not of grace but of 
naturę, as Latini makes explicit in his Tesoretto, the other unąuoted but textually present work of 
Dante’s “maestro.” 

22. Dante’s condemns pusillanimity as the incapacity to measure one’s own value in Conuwio, 
1.11.18-20. 

23. Augustine narrates this episode in Confessions 6.9-10. The saint at the time was a teacher of 
eloquence in Milan and the episode alludes to the panegyric Augustine wrote and recited in honor 
of the Emperor Yalentinian II (375—92) on the tenth anniversary of his leadership. 

24. De doctrina Christiana 4.25, 55. Augustine wrote the first three books in 397 and added the 
fourth in 426. 

25. The idea of the author as instrument of God also has an Augustinian antecedent. See the the 
prologue to the De doctrina Christiana (Prol. 8). 

26. In ST 2a-2ae, q. 162, a. 4r, Aquinas defmes pride as involving an immoderate desire for 
excellence: “superbia importat immoderatum excellentiae appetitum.” He considers pride under 
three different aspects: secundum se, ex parte causae, and ex parte modi habendi. The second distiction 
concems pride as giving excessive credit to ourselves for our merits.” See Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
theologiae, trans. Fathers ofthe English Dominican Province (Notre Damę: Christian Classics, 1947). 

27. ST 2a-2ae, q. 162, a. 4r. 

28. “Ars nihil aliud est quam ratio recta aliquorum operum faciendorum.” This definition corre- 
sponds to the second of the three categories of pride which Aquinas reconstructs on the basis of 
Gregory the Great’s classification in the Moralia in Job (23.6). The first category includes those con- 
vinced to possess a good greater than in reality have. The second category includes those who 
consider as their own something which is given by others (like talent, which is given by God). In the 
third category are those who despise others because they actuaUy excel in some natural gift. Aquinas 
defmes art as “right reason about certain things to be madę” (la-2ae, q. 57, a. 3r). 

29. See 2a-2ae, q. 161, a. 5r. It is possible to see a parallel between the Benedictine rules of 
humility and the series of examples in the canto that compose the acrostic VOM, for they are 
organized in three groups offour tercets plus a finał tercet on the fali ofTroy in which the acrostic is 
repeated. This last example seems to encapsulate the preceding ones by offering an image of political 
pride. 

30. Teodolinda Barolini notes: “Because of Dante-poet’s extraordinary handling of the terrace 
of pride cannot fail to make us wonder whether his is an officio commesso, he lets us know that he is 
not like Uzzah (or therefore like the other examples of pride whom Uzzah anticipates), nor like the 
recaleitrant oxen ofthe Episde [Dante’s Epistle to the Cardinals], but like a humble and well-behaved 
ox doing its assigned job, its officio commesso"' (The Undwine Comedy, 132). 

31. To keep the eyes to the ground is the first of the 12 steps of humility. See ST2a-2ae, q. 162, 
a. 4, ad 4. 

32. “Facesti come quei che va di notte, / che porta il lume dietro e se non giova, / ma dopo se 
fa le persone dotte” (Purg. 22.67-69). 

33. Simone Marchesi argues that the cantos of Statius show Dante’s shift from an author-oriented 
to a reader-oriented hermeneutics. The former, typical of Dante’s works before the Commedia, yields 
to the latter in the poem and suggests the influence of Augustine’s hermeneutical criterion of reguła 
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caritatis as applied to scripture, whereby interpretation is legitimate insofar as it eventually brings about 
a “conversion” of tbe self and love for God and one’s neigbbor. By extension, considering tbe 
Commedia a “sacred text” produced by divine inspiration, literał misinterpretation would tben be of 
no consequence if it leads to an understanding of tbe deepest morał meaning of tbe poem. See 
Dante and Augustine. Linguistic, Poetics, and Hermeneutics (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2011), 
117-32. 

34. Some commentators interpret “cappełło” as a garłand or crown of flowers, łike tbe Occitan 
“capełb” (as in Giraut Riquier). But most construe it as tbe poet’s łaureł, a reading tbat goes back to 
Boccaccio’s Trattatello. In ber study Memoria classica e memoria biblica in Dante (Fłorence: Ołscbki, 
1994), Paoła Rigo supports tbe bypotbesis of tbe crown, but one ładen witb rełigious ę^manumissio 
in ecdesiis”: tbe ceremony of “imposition” of tbe Cardinal bat) and civic meanings ę^pilleum," tbe bat 
tbat symbołized tbe freeing of słaves in ancient Romę). 

35. In tbe Middłe Ages tbe neo-testamentary exegeticał tradition associated tbe tbree apostłes 
examining Dante in Paradiso witb tbe tbree tbeołogicał virtues, (Peter witb Faitb, James witb Hope, 
and Jobn witb Cbarity. Tbis association bas its origin in tbe fact tbat tbe tbree apostłes bad accompa- 
nied Jesus in tbree cruciał moments rełated to tbe resurrection ofjarius’ daugbter (Lukę 8:41), tbe 
transfiguration (Mattbew 17:1-9, Mark 9:2-8, Lukę 9:28-36), and tbe prayer in tbe garden of Getb- 
semane (Lukę 22:39-46; Mattbew 26:36-46; Mark 14:32-42). 

36. “Li ałtri due punti, cbe non per sapere / son dimandati ma percb’ ei rapporti / quanto questa 
virtu t’e in piacere, / a łui łase’ io, cbe non łi saran forti / ne di iattanza” (Par. 25.58-62; empbasis 
added). 

37. “Yidetis quoniam ex operibus iustificatur bomo et non ex fide tantum.” (James 2:24). 

38. Augustine bad ałready expanded tbe meaning of works to incłude action and production, 
not ordy good deeds sucb as ałmsgiving, but also materiał work sucb as tiUing tbe soił. Tbe tbeołogicał 
importance be attributed to work is evident in bis Rule for tbe eoenobitie community be founded in 
Hippo, and in bis De opere monachorum in wbieb be rebuked tbe monks wbo refused to work. 

39. In canto 24 Dante quotes Saint Pauł’s definition of faitb (Hebr. 9:1): “fede e sustanza di cose 
sperate / ed argomento dełłe non parventi” (Par. 24.62-63). Tbe term “argomento” recałłs tbe 
pbiłosopbicał łanguage of łogicał demonstration, suggesting tbat faitb is tbe onły way to access tbe 
trutb of invisibłe, or divine, tbings. 

40. On tbe rełevance of tbe Epistłe of James for tbe interpretation of Paradiso 25 see William A. 
Stepbany, “XXV” in Dante*s *Dmne Comedy.** Introductory Readings. III: Paradiso, Lectura Dantis 
Virginiana, 3 (Spring-Fałł, 1995): 371—87; Davide Conrieri, “San Giacomo e ła speranza: osservazioni 
su Par. XXV w. 13-99,” Giomale Storico delta letteratura italiana 148 (1971): 309-15; and, in response 
to Conrieri’s artiełe, Lucia Battagba Ricci, ''Paradiso, XXV, w. 86-89,” Giomale storico della letteratura 
italiana 149 (1972): 333-38. 

41. See Marida Nicołaci’s Introduction to Lettera di Giacomo (Milan: San Paoło, 1993). 

42. “But wiłt tbou know, O vain man, tbat faitb witbout works is dead?” (James 2:20). Tbe 
quotation is taken from tbe Douay-Rbeims transłation of tbe Latin Vulgata (London: Baronius Press, 
2005). 

43. Augustine, Letter 167 <bttp://augustinus.it/itałiano/łettere/index2.btm>). Tbis łetter con- 
stitutes a sbort treatise on Saint James’s Episde, tbe first of tbe five apostołic Episdes of New Testa¬ 
ment, and testifies to Augustine’s growing interest in tbe active łife after 400. Letter 167, dated c. 
415, one of bis severał works dedicated to tbe interpretation of Pauł’s doctrine, attempts to reconciłe 
Pauł’s andjames’s positions on tbe importance of work for justification. 

44. See Paul, Episde to tbe Romans 2:13. Simiłarły, James aflfirms: “But prove yoursełves doers 
of tbe word, and not mereły bearers wbo dełude tbemsełves” (Saint James, Episde to tbe Converted 
Jews 1:22). 

45. As Giovanni C. Bottini bas sbown, tbere is a significant presence of Saint James in Francis’s 
writings, particułarły in Episde 2:28-29, wbieb comments on a passage ffom James 2:13 on judgment 
and mercy. However, wbiłe in James works are evidence of faitb, in Francis we fmd a different 
perspective, as works become tbe conerete realization of Cbarity. See “La lettera di Giacomo,” in 
Studia Hierosolymitana III. NelVottavo centenańo Francescano (1182-1982), ed. G. C. Bottini, Studium 
Bibłicum Franciscanum, Cołłectio Major 30 (Jerusałem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1982), 159—68. 
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Gaudete et loąuimini. Si ąuod gaudetis loąui non potestis, iubilate; 
gaudium vestmm expńmat iubilatio, si non potest locutio: 
non sit tamen mutum gaudium.^ 

—Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 91A 


A t the end ofthe otherworldlyjoumey, the limitedness ofhuman 
language becomes a stumbling błock in the way of retelling the 
heavenly vision: even the highest poetic skills prove inadeąuate 
to putting into verse the defective recoUection of the ineffable vision of 
God. Dante must therefore devise subsidiary strategies to meet the chal- 
lenges of describing God and overcoming the bounds of his gifted yet 
human mind. This essay explores the rhetorical and musical strategies 
Dante employs to circumvent the limits of human language. In Paradiso 
10-13 Dante brings together ideas from musie theory and theology to 
represent the mystery of the Trinity in a synaesthetic fashion, while Para¬ 
diso 14 and 15 present intertextual connections with an ancient musical 
seąuence. Seąuences were liturgical songs born in the ninth century out 
of the melismatic embellishments on Alleluias and Amens. Augustine re- 
ferred to melismas 2 isjubili, a musical way to express the ineffable through 
sound rather than language, proving that—although the golden age of 
seąuences was in the tenth through thirteenth centuries—the practice 
of singing glossolalia on words such as Alleluia and Amen dates back to 
Augustine’s time. Augustine’s ąuote in my epigraph demonstrates a spe- 
cific understanding of the use of the irrational side of language to express 
the inexpressible. 
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The poet of the Paradiso confronts a similar situation: the pilgrim’s 
failure to understand the lyrics of Paradise’s beautiful songs poses a prob¬ 
lem ofpoetic representation, which Dante addresses with musical accom- 
paniment. This trend has its origin in the Garden of Eden, where the song 
of the elderly foreshadows the supematural and incomprehensible ąuality 
of musie in Paradise: 


lo non lo 'ntesi, ne qui non si canta 
Tinno che ąuella gente allor cantaro, 
ne la nota soffersi tutta ąuanta. 

{Purg. 32.61-63) 

This impenetrable song is performed after morę intelligible utterances 
have been sung: 


E ’1 dolce suon per canti era gia inteso. 

(Purg. 29.36) 

la virtu ch’a ragion discorso ammanna, 
si com’ elli eran candelabri apprese, 
e ne le voci del cantare “Osanna.” 

(Purg. 29.49-51) 

After the latter song, the verb intendere, which refers to the action of the 
“faculty that readies reason for its matter” (Purg. 29.49), becomes the key 
word indicating the pilgrim’s shorteomings in understanding the songs of 
Paradise. His incomplete reception sharply characterizes this musie and 
differentiates it from purgatorial chant, which is marked instead by its 
intelligibility. When Matelda speaks, singing and dancing toward the 
pilgrim, the poet can State that “ ’1 dolce suono / veniva a me co’ suoi 
intendimentr (Purg. 28.60). The essence of purgatorial musie resides pre- 
cisely in its comprehensibility and push toward collectivity. By ąuoting 
just a few words of a song, Dante recalls the entire multimedial body of 
lyrics and musie. Medieval readers of the Purgatorio would recognize the 
incipit of a well-known psalm and immediately recall, from their regular 
liturgical practice, its entire ty, including its musical settings. Musie is an 
implied subtext known to the intended audience and connotes the lyrics 
with constructive penitential values (in the case of most of Purgatońo\ 
psalms) or dangerous and seductive tones (as in the example of Casella’s 
musical distraction and the siren’s song). In all instances, however, the 
readers are able to recognize and understand the songs’ words. Even the 
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avaricious, slurring among sighs and sobs, utter a elear message: ''Adhesit 
pavimento anima mea / sentia dir lor eon si alti sospiri / ehe la parola a pena 
sintendea,'' {Purg. 19.73-75). The text of Psalm 119 may be heard a pena, 
but indeed sHntendea, and eertainly it is not the insufFieieney of language 
or the pilgrim’s limited mind that make the understanding laborious, but 
rather the indistinet ąuality of the pronuneiation, eaused by suffering. 

However, when treating the ineflfable, the poet must make his verse 
express nonverbal dimensions of the readers’ experienee. Dante addresses 
language’s insufFieieney for the grandiosity and impenetrability of the last 
eantiele’s divine subjeet by ąuoting St. Paul in his letter to Cangrande, to 
whom he dedieated the Paradiso: 

For we perceive many things by the intellect for which language [signa vocalia] 
has no terms—a fact which Plato indicates plainly enough in his books by his 
employment of metaphors; for he perceived many things by the light of the 
intellect which his everyday language was inadeąuate to express.^ 

Dante’s phrase signa uocalia, to refer to rational language, plaees the 
emphasis on the sounding aspeet of the linguistie, that is, rational, signs. 
Sound, of eourse, inherently links language to musie, and this is a topie 
that the most important musie theorist for Dante’s generation emphasizes 
when diseussing graphie signs for indieating the durations of sounds in his 
treatise on measurable musie: 

A figurę is a representation of a sound [repraesentatio vocis] arranged in some modę. 
From this it follows that the figures ought to indicate the modes.^ 

Franeo of Cologne’s goal was to establish an adeąuate notational system 
to graphieally represent the different durations of voeal performanee 
{repraesentatio vocis), an undertaking similar to Dante’s desire to make signa 
pocalia eapable of representing the vision ofParadise. 

The inadeąuaey of rational language, repeatedly asserted throughout 
the Paradiso, is eompounded by the partial failure of memory to reeall the 
eontent of the vision. So important is this aspeet that the eantiea opens 
with a deelaration of the mind’s inability to retell the experienees the 
pilgrim has had during his aseent to heaven: 

. . . vidi cose che ridire 
ne sa ne puó chi di la su discende; 
perche appressando al suo disire 
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nostro intelletto si profonda tanto 
che dietro la memoria non puó ire. 

{Par. 1.5-9) 

These lines find an echo, once again foUowing St. Paurs example, in the 
paragraphs of the Cangrande letter preceding the above quote about the 
failing signa uocalia: 

And after he [Paul] has said that he was in that place of Paradise which he 
describes by circumlocution, he goes on to say that he saw certain things which 
he who descends therefrom is powerless to relate. And he gives the reason, saying that 
'the intellect plunges itself to such deptK in its very longing, which is for God, ‘that 
the memory cannot follow.' For the understanding of which it must be noted that 
the human intellect in this life, by reason of its connaturality and affmity to 
the separate intellectual substance, when in exaltation, reaches such a height of 
exaltation that after its return to itself memory fails, sińce it has transcended the 
rangę of human faculty."^ 

Thus there are two issues: one conceming the recoUection of the ineffable 
visions, the other having to do with language’s power to render the partial 
memory. One of the objects that most freąuently escape the pilgrim’s 
understanding is the songs of Paradiso. Because Dante’s mind has particular 
difFiculty understanding and recalling the words, his reticentia in describing 
such musical episodes leaves to musie the responsibility of evoking the 
portion of the meaning that words fail to convey. As a way of acknowl- 
edging this poetic setback, Dante subseąuently describes the beginning of 
his celestial voyage in terms of a pyrotechnical reverie kindhng his desire: 

Quando la rota che tu sempitemi 
desiderato, a se mi fece atteso, 
eon Tarmonia che temperi e discerni, 
parvemi tanto allor del cielo acceso 
de la fiamma del sol, che pioggia o fiume 
lago non fece alcun tanto disteso. 

La novita del suono e ’1 grandę lume 
di lor cagion m’accesero un disio 
mai non sentito di cotanto acume. 

{Par. 1.76-84) 

Together with the visual travel through the sphere of fire, the synaesthetic 
effect of music^ sets the stage, introducing Bonaventurian categories of 
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treating transhumanization in a way that relies morę on examples than 
rational descriptions: 


Trasumanar significar per verba 
non si poria; peró Tessemplo basti 
a cui esperienza grazia serba. 

(Par. 1.70-72) 

Knowledgeable fourteenth-century readers of the Paradiso would have 
recognized immediately in these lines the mystical approach Dante 
adopted to retell his heavenly vision, for this tercet translates a key concept 
of Bonaventure’s Itinerańum mentis in Deum: “transitum et mentis ex- 
cessum magis exemplo quam verbo.”^ In this kind ofjourney, the way- 
farer will experience the excess of the mind only if he abandons a rational 
cognitive approach: “In hoc autem transitu, si sit perfectus, oportet quod 
relinquantur omnes intellectuales operationes.”^ At the conclusion of his 
work, directly foUowing the linę quoted above, Bonaventure proposes 
the Trinity as an example of a mystery that should be explored by grace 
rather than doctrine, by desire rather than rational understanding, and by 
the humming of a prayer rather than the study of reading.® His emphasis 
on the furor of prayer acquires further importance in light of Dante’s 
performative treatment of the Trinitarian mystery in Paradiso 10-14. 
Bonaventure’s depiction of the world as “a book in which the creative 
Trinity shines forth, is represented, and is read” becomes enriched with 
Dante’s creative music.^ Dante’s application of this principle commits to 
musie what intellectual means cannot achieve alone. The insistence on 
Bonaventure’s visionary approach—and the inclusion of Bonaventure 
himself as one of the prominent theologians in the heaven of the Sun— 
extends from the beginning of the Paradiso to the narrative section of 
cantos 10-14, where the poet stages the dance of his favorite theologians. 

The dogma of the Trinity receives a special musical and choreo- 
graphical treatment that helps readers to understand the concept of the 
spiration, or “procession,” to use the theological term Kenelm Poster 
recommends.^® Importantly, this central tenet was specifically addressed 
by several theologians represented by Dante: Peter Abelard, Joachim of 
Flora, Augustine, Boethius, Peter Lombard, Albert the Great, and Thomas 
Aquinas. The Trinitarian mystery is to be experienced by faith, not 
explored by philosophy, a point on which Thomas had argued with radi- 
cal Averroists such as Siger of Brabant, whom Dante includes in the circle 
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of theołogians of Paradiso 13.^^ John A. Scott underscores Siger’s con- 
nection with the arguments of unreasonable faith, sińce “Siger, who had 
steadfastły refused to step outside the limits of human reason, now en- 
joys the extraordinary privilege of witnessing God’s demonstration of 
the supreme mystery of the Christian faith, the procession of the Hoły 

Trinity.”i2 

The theołogians’ song and dance welcome the poeta theologus to the 
heaven of the Sun. John Freccero, who has laid bare the compłex web of 
phiłosophical subtexts Dante employs in describing this performance, has 
stressed the importance of the Sun as the key planet for the measurement 
of time.^^ Quoting Guillaume de Conches and Chalcidius’s transłation of 
Plato’s Timaeus, Freccero underscores the thematic magnitude of time 
measuring in the cantos about the heaven of the Sun. The connection 
between the sun and the measurement of time is so self-evident that it 
does not reąuire explanation, and indeed Dante introduces the idea with- 
out elaboration at the episode’s beginning: 

Lo ministro maggior de la natura, 
che del valor del ciel lo mondo imprenta, 
e col suo lume il tempo ne misura . . . 

{Par. 10.28-30) 

The measurement of time is associated with the Trinity because the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are brought together in the incarna- 
tion, and conseąuently the eternity of time enters contingency. Indeed, 
the thematic transition in Canto 15, where the Cross and Christ’s victory 
over death are protagonists, hinges, in Solomon’s words, preciseły on this 
connection: God’s eternal time is shared with man through Christ’s death 
on the cross and resurrection. The pilgrim is still mired in the coils of 
mortal tempo, and his confusion about time and songs is underscored by 
the passing references to Beatrice’s superiority to and independence from 
time—“Fatto suo per tempo non si sporge” {Par. 10.39)—and by the 
theołogians’ obvious fuli understanding of the lyrics of the songs—“le 
nove notę hanno ricolte” {Par. 10.81). It is no coincidence that Canto 10 
opens with the three persons of the Trinity and their twofold movement: 

Guardando nel suo Figlio eon TAmore 
che Tuno e Taltro ettemalmente spira, 
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lo primo e ineffabile Valore 

quanto per mente e per loco si gira 
eon tant’ ordine fe, ch’esser non puote 
gustar di lui chi ció rimira. 

(Par. 10.1-6) 

Freccero identifies in this description of the Trinity a twofold activity, 
intellectual generation and the spiration of love (241), which confirms 
Foster’s claim that “the implicit theme of cantos 10-14 is that ‘order,’ 
intrinsic to the Godhead itself, whereby intellectuality issues into love, 
knowledge into eestasy” (111). 

Time (tempo) becomes of course central to the musical discourse, espe- 
cially when we recognize that the theologians’ performance is polyphonic 
and characterized by precise synchronicity. The polyphonic texture of this 
song is clearly rendered by the word tempra, “chord,” which describes the 
way in which these wise spirits mix their voices: 

Indi come orologio che ne chiami 
ne Tora che la sposa di Dio surge 
a mattinar lo sposo perche Tami, 
che Tuna parte e Taltra tira e urge, 
tin tin sonando eon si dolce nota, 
che ’1 ben disposto spirto d’amor turge; 

COSI vid’io la gloriosa rota 
muoversi e render voce a voce in tempra 
e in dolcezza ch’esser non pó nota 
se non cola dove gioir s’insempra. 

(Par, 10.139-48) 

The reference to matins in the scene of monks dancing is the natural 
expression of the daily function of church bells marking time, as John 
Barnes observes in his study of the liturgical reminiscences in Dante’s 
poetry.^"^ Such a choreographical scene would not have been inconceiv- 
able in Dante’s day. The manuscript Pluteus 29.1 of the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana collects the Magnus liber organi, the polyphonic repertory of 
Notre Damę. This lavish manuscript, produced in Paris around 1250, 
belonged to Piero de Medici beginning in 1456 and includes an illumina- 
tion of five monks dancing in a circle.^^ 
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Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS. Plut. 29.1, c. 428r 
(Permission granted by MiBACT. Further reproduction is prohibited.) 

The perfectly synchronized dance matches the perfectly synchronized 
song, with Dante embedding this image into that of a clock whose cogs 
move in marvelous accord. Christian Moevs invites us to consider how 
“Dante uses clock imagery to address ąuestions of both faith and reason” 
and how “the Comedy^s clock-images in fact function as an emblem of 
human reason, which operates deductively (syllogistically) in time, but 
whose proper fruition is the escape from time, through the awakening of 
the individual intellect to its inherent divinity.”^^ The use of the clock, a 
technological novelty of Dante’s day, confirms the importance of tempo 
measurement for this song’s performance in the heaven of the Sun. Fur¬ 
ther references to tempo point once again to what I believe to be the 
musical and choreographical centerpiece of this narrative section: the 
image of the circle. 

What makes these cantos a compact narrative section is not only the 
continuous presence of the same characters, but the communal subject of 
their song, the Trinity, about which many of the twenty-four doctors 
of the church who appear here expressed controversial views. Giuseppe 
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Mazzotta, analyzing Dante’s treatment of the mystery of the Triune God 
in the heaven of the Sun, has stressed the importance of the idea of num- 
bers associated with this heaven, noting that sińce the time of Pythagoras 
numbers were thought to conceal the most profound mysteries of knowl- 
edge: “The dance of the wise spirits around the sun captures the rhythm 
(which is number) of the cosmos. It identifies knowledge as a playful 
dance ofwisdom: a round knowledge, as in a circłe, wherein knowłedge’s 
origin is knowledge’s end. If the circle tropes the endless circułation of 
knowledge, a totality madę of distinct points, the chorus blends the vari- 
ous Yoices into the harmony of the unison.”^^ Mazzotta also reminds us 
of how in Convivio 2.13.15—19, Dante had earlier associated the heaven 
of the Sun with arithmetic, the science of measuring, and with the failure 
of the intellect to understand infinite numbers.^® 

Thus, even though we should hear a chord and not a unison as the 
soundtrack to this dance (“render voce a voce in tempra”), Mazzotta has 
hit upon an important point when he insists on the importance of rhythm 
and says that the circle tropes the endless circułation of knowledge. Per- 
fect knowledge is symbołized by a circular shape just as tempus perfectum in 
medievał musie theory was graphically expressed by a circular sign. Franco 
of Cologne insists on the figural representation of the sound in associating 
the temary tempus perfectum with the figurę of the circle on the basis of the 
perfection shared by the Trinity and the graphic figurę of the circle: 

The perfect long is called first and principal, for in it all the others are included, 
to it also all the others are reducible. It is called perfect because it is measured in 
three “tempora,” the ternary number being the most perfect number because it takes its 
name from the Tńnity, which is true and pure perfection. 

The notion of the musical perfection of the number three is first found in 
Augustine’s De muska, but it was not until the late thirteenth-century 
articulation of a measured notational system that theoreticians began to 
specułate on its rhythmic impłications. Franco’s union of the rhythmic 
and figurative elements has a cognitive purpose: the perfect number three 
signifies perfect knowledge, having a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
and its figurę is aptly the circle. The “perfect” or “complete” tempo subdi- 
yision and its graphical circular sign were the central concepts of Franco’s 
theorization of measurable musie, which he combines with the longa per¬ 
fecta, a temary notę so called because of its Trinitarian impłications. This 
kind of graphical representation of circular tempus perfectum ąuickly spread 
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to all musie theoreticians, and after the difFusion of Franco’s norms for Ars 
vetus, the French and Italian Artes novae of measured musie began to 
flourish, beginning with Philippe de Vitry’s treatise Ars nova and Mar- 
ehetto of Padua’s Pomeńum in arte musice mensurate. Vitry expounds on the 
theoretieal assoeiation of the eirele with the ternary tempus perfectum, stat- 
ing that “a eireular figurę is used to designate perfeet tempo, beeause the 
round shape is perfeet. 

Musieologist Ulrieh Miehels presents strong evidenee to datę Ars nova 
to 1321,^^ but seholars have debated its eomplete attribution to Vitry and 
even its authentieity. Although the standard editions of this work are eon- 
tained in two important eolleetions, Corpus Scńptorum de Muska and 
Coussemaker’s Scńptorum de muska medii aevi,^^ Sarah Fuller, after arehival 
study of the souree manuseripts, notes that “no exemplar of the Ars nova 
is known at present” beeause the text published today results from a very 
problematie manuseript tradition.^"^ There is agreement that the text we 
now identify as Ars nova refleets a eompilation of theoretieal musieal ideas 
shared by Vitry and his eontemporaries. Aeeording to Fuller, some por- 
tions of this treatise might have eireulated orally and independently from 
the written texts. She posits “a fluid teaehing tradition known through 
formulations ‘by diseiples’ ” and suggests that “some eommunieation on 
his Ars nova would then eertainly have taken plaee by 1316,’’ although 
these eommunieations should be eonsidered distinet from the existenee 
ofa defmitive written treatise.Marehetto of Padua, father of the Italian 
Ars nova, also eonneets tempus perfectum to the Trinity and its eireular 
graphie representation: “The ultimate perfeetion whieh that one tempo 
ean measure is the trinity of tempo, beeause it eontains in itself aU other 
perfeetions.”^^ Marehetto was aetive in Padua from 1305 and, as stated in 
the work’s explieit, eomposed the Pomeńum between 1316 and 1319 in 
Cesena, a town approximately twenty miles south of Ravenna, where 
Dante lived from 1319 to his death in 1321.^^ 

Although no direet evidenee eonfirms that Dante had read Vitry’s or 
Marehetto’s treatises, measured musie was the greatest novelty of late 
thirteenth-eentury’s musieal theory, and it would seem very unlikely that 
the teehnieal terminology of this new art would remain unappealing to a 
poet so vested in the synaesthetie potential of “multimedial” poetry, espe- 
eially eonsidering Dante’s proximity with Marehetto. And indeed we ean 
aeeount for Dante’s use of the word misura preeisely where the Trinitarian 
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content of the theologians’ song is revealed, as a subtle reference to the 
revolutionary musie theory that shapes that song: 

Li si canto non Bacco, non Peana, 
ma tre persona in divina natura, 
e in una persona essa e Tumana. 

Compie ’1 cantare e ’1 volger sua misura; 

{Par. 13.25-28; emphasis added) 

The dance and song of the theologians may be another instance of 
what Mazzotta calls theologia ludens, a musical ludus of the kind that the 
Angels (the top group of the highest hierarchy of angels, comprised of 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels) play in Paradiso 28.126 to the 
Hosanna sung by the second Triad (Dominions, Yirtues, Powers).^^ Here, 
however, despite Mazzotta’s sensible claim that “language is the stuff of 
poetry” and his view of poetry as being to Dante “nothing less than the 
foundation of all possible knowledge,” language has to take a turn away 
from itself and resort to musical representation. The turn away from lan¬ 
guage toward musie is, however, counterbalanced by language’s return to 
itself because musical imagery is—of course—accomplished by means of 
poetic description. The pilgrim’s incapacity to understand such mysteries 
as the Trinity resonates with the warnings of theologians that it is impossi- 
ble to achieve an understanding of the Trinity using natural reason.^^ 

The ternary features and circular essence of the Triune God come back 
in Canto 14 at a critical juncture. After the opening lines comparing the 
theologians’ dance to water rippling from center to rim and from rim to 
center in a round vessel when it is struck, the concentric, twofold move- 
ment (generation and spiration come to mind again!) becomes musie once 
again: 

Quell’uno e due e tre che sempre vive 
e regna sempre in tre e ’n due e ’n uno, 
non circunscritto e tutto circunscrive 

tre volte era cantato da ciascuno 
di ąuelli spirti eon tal melodia, 
ch’ad ogni merto saria giusto muno. 

(Par. 14.28-33) 

The Trinity, a physical and universal circle that encompasses all, shines 
through the clarity of poetry from the voices and dances of the theolo¬ 
gians who had philosophized about it. It is a fitting transition to the sub- 
ject treated in the rest of the canto: the pilgrini’s twofold ąuestion (Will 
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these blessed souls be taking back their bodies after Doomsday? If so, ho w 
will their eyes tolerate so intense a brightness? [13—18]) prompts one of 
the wise men to explain the enhanced vision their bodies will gain when 
they are resurrected at the Second Corning. In another moment that 
memory fails to adeąuately recall (80—84), Beatrice’s smile brings the pil- 
grim into the heaven of Mars. Here Dante denounces his limited language 
for not serving properly his recollection of the Cross (“Qui vince la 
memoria mia lo ’ngegno” [103]) composed of innumerable fulgent souls. 
Again, a mysterious musie overcomes the linguistic content of the song: 

E come giga e arpa, in tempra tesa 
di molte corde fan dolce tintinno 
a tal da cui la nota non e intesa, 

COSI da’ lumi che li m’apparinno 
s’accogliea per la croce una melode 
che mi rapiva, sanza intender Tinno. 

Ben m’accors’ io ch’elli era d’alte lode, 
peró ch’a me venia «Resurgi» e «Vinci» 
come a colui che non intende e ode 

{Par. 14.118-26; emphasis added) 

Lm nota in linę 120 is not, or not merely, a musical notę, sińce it appears 
in the first clause of a simile. While it evokes a bewildering melange of 
sounds forming a chord, it really mirrors, as the second clause makes elear, 
the lyrics also indicated as “the hymn” (1. 123). The term melode, as Anna 
Maria Chiavacci Leonardi correctly suggests, should not keep us from 
grasping the polyphonic ąuality of this simile.^® The appropriateness of 
the harp and viol simile, both plucked Instruments, brings to the fore the 
listener’s musical rather than literary experience, with the added effect of 
the onomatopoeic rhymes -inno. Once again, the chord {tempra), tinkling 
with many plucked strings, is the image’s true poetic fulerum, one that 
immediately shapes up as sound and voices in the reader’s mind, to 
become image again in the innumerable bulbs of light swarming together 
to form the Cross. The threefold insistence (120, 123, and 126) on the 
failure to understand reveals this as a perfect example of paradisiac song 
whose words are confusingly heard and become diluted in the dazzling 
musical experience that enhances their mystical reception.^^ 

Within this flamboyant synesthesia, and despite the repeated failure to 
intender, Dante does make out some of the words: Resurgi and Vinci. So 
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far, scholars have been unable to satisfyingly relate this utterance to any 
known source text, with the sole exception of a timid attempt by C.H. 
Grandgent, later reproposed by Robert HoUander: “in the missal for 
Thursday of Easter week there is a seąuence: ‘Resumpta carne resurgit 
victor die in tertia.’”^^ Unfortunately, neither Grandgent nor HoUander 
specify in which missal this seąuence is found, a detail of great importance 
because seąuences were poetic texts originaUy composed by local authors 
for local rites and differed from town to town. Seąuences held a rightful 
place in the liturgy until the Council of Trent banned almost aU of them 
due to their often-unorthodox content. Manuscript evidence, however, 
shows that the words ąuoted by Dante and highlighted by Grandgent 
belong to a seąuence that begins Concinat orbis cunctus, found in sixty-nine 
manuscripts of English and northern French origin. Of these, nineteen 
datę before or during Dante’s lifetime. Reading the fuU text of Concinat 
orbis cunctus, we find striking intertextual connections linking the two 
texts: 


Concinat orbis cunctus 
Alleluja, votis, voce solemnia 
Celebrando Paschalia. 

Insontum tenera congaudeat turmą, sacro 
fonte nivea, 

Spemens Phlegethontis undas. 

Nos quoque laxas aptemus Jibras arte 
musica, 

Voce sonora modificantes prosis 

neumata 

Voce satis tinnula 

Christus namque mitis 

hostia 

Factus nostra ob 
remedia, 

Crucis pertulit 
probra 

Et jugis vita manens subiit lethalia. 

Fellis amara passus praelibare 
pocula, 

Yulnera satis toleravit dira, tranfixus clavis 
et lancea. 

Sic tolerando, mała gerens nostra, 
descendit ad ima tartara. 

Hostis antiqui quo defringens arma, 
revehit potens ampla ovando 
tropaea 


The whole world sings 

Alleluia, with vows, with solemn voice 

Celebrating Easter. 

Let the young multitude rejoice white as 
snów at the holy spring, 

Fleeing the waters of Phlegethon. 

And we draw taut the loosened stńngs with 
musical art 

We change the notes to the lyrics with a 

melodious voice 

With a tinkling voice 

Christ, example of meekness, became our 

Host. 

As a remedy 
he borę the infamy 
of the cross 

And, while still alive, suffered the 
supplice of the yoke 
He drank the bitter chalice of gali 
He endured cruel wounds, pierced by 
nails and lance. 

Thus having suffered for us, he took on 
himself our sins and 
descended to Heli. 

There he defeated the army of the old 
enemy and retumed rejoicing in his great 
yictory. 
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Sicąue devicta morte ac resumpta came, 

resurgit uictor die in 

tertia. 

Unde jam jocundas ipsi canamus odas, 
Per quem nobis vita redit aetema et caeli 
clara nobis patescit aula; 

Cui sit laus preclara?^ (Emphasis added) 


And thus, having defeated death and 
taken back his Jiesh, 

He rosę victorious on the third day. 
Therefore we raise joyful praises to him 
Who gave us etemal life and opened the 
gates of the pałace of Heaven. 

High praise to him. 


Concinat orbis cunctus is a seąuence intended for Easter time that empha- 
sizes man’s salvation by Christ’s death on the cross (“tranfixus clavis et 
lancea”) and his victorious resurrection of the flesh. The expression “la 
carne gloribsa e santa / fia rivestita” closely echoes “resumpta carne,” 
expressing the subject of Dante’s enthusiastic account of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion extended to all humankind (Canto 14 has two occurrences of carne, 
in lines 43 and 56, and three of corpo/corpi, in lines 59, 63, 114). But this 
seąuence presents morę precise intertextual connections with the con¬ 
trolling image of Paradiso 14 based on voices sounding like plucked in- 
struments. These elements stand for morę than just interdiscursive 
correspondences. We fmd, as Grandgent noted, almost identical words 
for Christ’s resurrection and victory over death (“Resurgi” e “Vinci” / 
“resurgit victor”), along with the explicit mention of praise (“alta lode” / 
“laus preclara”). Morę importantly, the coincidence of “di molte corde 
fan dolce tintinno'' with “voce satis tinnula*' appears all the morę conspicu- 
ous because, first, we know that Dante’s “molte corde” are really voices 
singing in polyphony, and, second, the Dantean song continues with a 
canto-to-canto enjambment and fmishes in the famous opening metaphor 
of Paradiso 15 of the Deus musicus, as Nino Pirrotta once wrote.^"^ The 
divine artist melodiously strikes a heavenly lyre, continuing the simile 
from the previous canto: 

Benigna volontade . . . 
silenzio puose a ąuella dolce lira 
e fece ąuetar le sante corde 

che la destra del cielo allenta e tira. 

{Par. 15.1—6; emphasis added) 

The loosening and tightening of the strings—the techniąue of stopping 
them at different points to produce different notes—almost literaUy trans- 
lates “laxas aptemus fibras” from the seąuence, although with the impor- 
tant difference of Dante’s divine musician playing this marvelous 
instrument. 
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According to Analecta Hymnica, nineteen manuscripts containing the 
seąuence Concinat orbis cunctus datę far back enough to be relevant to 
Dante’s lifespan:^^ To these we must add the thirteenth-century MS 277 
of the Cathedral of Rouen.^^ The first and most notable item on the list, 
Bodleian 775, is one of the manuscripts composing the famous Winches¬ 
ter Troper, the oldest known collection of polyphonic songs. In this 
manuscript, the seąuence Concinat orbis cunctus appears on folios 185v— 
186r in a section labeled Fena tertia. The missal indicated by Grandgent 
could be the New College Oxoniensis 78a, where, again, our seąuence is 
to be sung on jena tertia (Grandgent and HoUander translate this as Easter 
Thursday, but to my understanding^nV? tertia means two days after Easter 
Sunday, the Tuesday after Easter).Although Dreves and Blume datę the 
New College Oxoniensis 78a to the fourteenth century, the Coxes Cata- 
logue States that it is fifteenth-century and even a cursory examination of 
the codex reveals its fifteenth-century origin. Here the seąuence appears 
on folio 88v.^^ 

Seąuences were nonbiblical liturgical texts, originally composed as aids 
to memorize the long melodies of melismatic Alleluias. Seąuences origi- 
nated from melismas on Alleluias because such embellishments had 
become too long and elaborate to remember. New words were interpo- 
lated into the melisma, one notę to one syllable, in order to make it easier 
to commit to memory the most flourished melodies. The golden age of 
the seąuence as a poetic genre was from the ninth to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Seąuences were perceived as a creative space within liturgy that 
monks and Christian poets could fili with their own original and often- 
innovative compositions. In the traditional anecdote, as told in the Epis¬ 
toła ad Liutwardum episcopum Yercellensem, music-versed Notker Balbulus 
received in his Abbey of St. Gall a fugitive priest from the abbey of 
Jumieges, devastated by the Normans in 951, whose melodies Notker 
then set to new lyrics.^^ As poems composed by locals for the local mass, 
seąuences remained predominantly local in diffusion (except for the most 
famous ones such as Dies irae and Stabat mater) and would sometimes also 
find their way into liturgical dramas and sacred plays. 

AU relevant tropers, missals, or graduals were in use in abbeys or cathe- 
drals located in England or northern France. Blume and Dreves’s geo- 
graphical attribution is uncertain only for two of these manuscripts, which 
seem in any case to gravitate around northern Europę. No tracę of Conci¬ 
nat orbis cunctus is found in Italian seąuentiaries."^® This raises ąuestions 
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about the time and place of Dante’s exposure to this seąuence possibly 
leading to conjectures that might please scholars who embrace the histori- 
cal factuality of Dante’s travels to France. These speculations are, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of the present study, which focuses on Dante’s 
poetic strategy of dealing with the ineffable. 

The inability to account for God and God’s ways according to human 
categories engendered a century-long tradition of descriptions by nega- 
tion, attempting to circumyent the laggard human mind and language in 
completing this task. The via negatwa (negative reasoning) originated in 
Byzantine circles, and spread to Islam before Pseudo-Dionysius the Aero- 
pagite and Gregory of Nissa brought it into the medieval Christian world. 
Dante supported the idea of an absconded God and already in the Convivio 
established a method for dealing with the ineffable. Such inaccessible 
things of Paradise: 

. . . soverchian lo nostro intelletto, escuso me di ció, che poco parlar posso di ąuelle 
per la loro soperchianza. Dove e da sapere che in alcuno modo ąueste cose nostro 
intelletto abbagliano, in quanto certe cose [si] affermano essere, che lo ^ntelletto nostro 
guardare non pud, cioe Dio e la ettemitate e la prima materia: che certissimamente 
si veggiono e eon tutta fede si credono essere, e pur ąuello che sono intender noi 
non potemo, se non cose negando si puó apressare alla sua conoscenza, e non 
altrimenti. (Conu 3.15.6; emphasis added) 

Claudia Elizabeth Schurr proposed that musie in the Paradiso be seen as a 
possible answer to the problem of poetic ineffability."^^ Because the stakes 
are so high when describing divine matters, Christian poets often resort 
to apophasis, or the via negatwa. Alessandro Yettori points to lacopone da 
Todi’s Laude, in which the poet chooses to stress the signifier rather than 
the signified when rational language fails, inventing original words for the 
sake of assonance and rhythm, stressing the phonetic level over the ratio¬ 
nal and producing “a quasi-hypnotic rhythm.”"^^ Franciscan poets prefer 
to rely on the musicality of language in the attempt to speak the unspeak- 
able content of their visions. Their language is thus nearer to singing, 
sound prevailing over meaning. Musie, especially when lyrics remain 
beyond comprehension, is the language that, par excellence, exalts the 
signifier over the signified. The incomprehensible song of Paradiso 15 is 
an example of the ineffable joy the blessed feel and try to convey with a 
highly melismatic performance. Communicative obstacles in the expres- 
sion of ineffable joy have existed sińce a very early time in Christian 
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literaturę: Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos, much morę favorable 
toward the instinctive properties of musie than the Confessions,"^^ helps us 
realize the magnitude and guiding principles of the jubilus, the form of 
speechless glossolalia that pervaded medieval sacred songs. Indeed, what 
use are words when one is to sing one’s joy to the ineffable God? 

He [God] almost gives you the manner of singing. Do not seek the words, as 
though you could know how to please God. Sing in jubilation: this is to sing 
well to God, to sing in jubilation. What does it mean? To understand without heing 
able to explain in words what the heart sings ... A iubilum is a sound signifying the 
heart's desire to express what cannot be said. And for whom is this jubilation appro- 
priate if not the ineffable God? Ineffable is what cannot be said and yet if you 
cannot speak it, still you must not remain silent. What’s left to you if not to 
jubilate? So that the heart opens to a speechless delight and immense joy grows 
beyond the boundaries of syllables? Sing well to Him in jubilation.^^ 

Continuing along the same lines in the exposition of Psalm 94, Augustine 
links the jubilus directly to Christ’s uttering of the word Amen, a reference 
which finds resonance in the theologians’ twofold choir that concludes 
Solomon’s account of their futurę resurrection: “Tanto mi parver subiti e 
accorti / e Puno e Taltro coro a dicer ‘Amme!’, / che ben mostrar disio 
de’ corpi morti” {Par. 13.61-63): 

Let us jubilate to Him with psalms. We have already said what jubilating means, 
I repeat it here as an encouragement to do it: the repetition itself is an exhorta- 
tion. We have not forgotten what was said above, that is, to jubilate, we do not 
need to be reminded. But often, when the soul is experiencing strong feelings, 
the well-known word is repeated not to make it morę familiar, but so that the 
very repetition may strengthen the impression madę: for it is repeated so that we 
may understand the feeling of the speaker. That is why the Lord said: “Amen, 
amen I tell you.” One amen would have sufficed, but “Amen, amen” strengthens 
the impression. 

In the Enarrationes Augustine stresses this point: even if we cannot express 
our feelings with words, we must not keep silent. To jubilate means to 
put into beautiful sounds the joyful lauds of the ineffable God, a musical 
way around the limitedness of human language. This type of utterance 
was so successful throughout the Middle Ages that it became a specific 
genre with its own rules: jubilus became, in the elaboration of the Grego- 
rian repertory, the technical term to indicate the long melisma on the last 
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syllable of Alleluia. When these jubili became too elaborate, prosae (i.e., 
the lyrics of a musical sequence) were written to help singers remember 
the long and complex embellishments. 

Concinat orbis cunctus is a meta-musical text, one that addresses the syl- 
labic compositional process (“Alleluia, with vows, with solemn voice. . . . 
We change the notes to the lyrics with a melodious voice”^^). Although 
the musical technique of sequences developed and was refined over cen- 
turies, Augustinian instructions for singing jubili appear to have been the 
standard, and they likely also shaped Dante’s musical approach to negative 
theology: 

One who jubilates, utters not words, but a certain sound ofjoy without words: 
for it is the expression of a mind poured forth in joy, expressing, as far as it is 
able, the affection, but not compassing the feeling. A man rejoicing in his own 
exultation, after certain words which cannot be uttered or understood, bursts 
forth into sounds of exultation without words, so that it seems that he indeed 
does rejoice with his voice itself, but as if filled with excessive joy cannot express 
in words the subject of that joy . . . When then are wejubilant? When we praise that 
which cannot be uttered^'^ 

Now that the connection between the jubilus and the sequence is drawn, 
it becomes elear how the songs of the theologians and the musical meta- 
phors of Par. 14-15, with incomprehensible lyrics and overflowing joy, 
relate to them in the context of the ineffable praise and description of 
Paradise. 

The heaven of Jupiter exposes man’s rational attempts to comprehend 
the justice of God, and the pilgrim is regaled with “canti / da mia memo- 
ria labili e caduci' {Par. 20.10—12), which leave in the poet but a tenuous 
shade of the musical experience. In cases like this, the author is the pil- 
grim’s inferior rather than his better. Once the joumey has been com- 
pleted, both words and musie vanish from the traveler’s memory, but 
musie has the power to leave a sweet feeling that stays with the pilgrim- 
poet. Musical imagery also supplies a vital source for poetic invention in 
the heaven of Saturn, where the contemplative spirits manifest themselves 
and where Beatrice wams Dante that she will not smile because her smile, 
as they soar, gains such splendor that Dante would be shattered and 
destroyed like Semele at the manifestation of Jove’s fuli power.The 
pilgrim is not yet ready to contemplate Beatrice’s smile in its bursting 
radiance: 
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E quella non ridea; ma “S’io ridessi”, 
mi cominció, “tu ti faresti quale 
fu Semele quando di cener fessi; 

che la bellezza mia, che per le scalę 
de Tetterno palazzo piu s’accende, 
com’hai veduto, quanto piu si sale, 
se non si temperasse, tanto splende, 
che ’1 tuo mortal podere, al suo fulgore, 
sarebbe fronda che trono scoscende. 

{Par. 21.4-12) 

The sweet symphony of Paradise rests—“si tace in questa rota / la dolce 
sinfonia di Paradiso” {Par. 21.58-59)—^because the musie would have the 
same destructive effect as Beatrice’s smile on the pilgrim’s mortal senses. 
There is one reason for these two omissions: the musical pause is part of 
the process of attuning {temperasse), which must be pursued by the virtue 
of Temperance, connected precisely to the heaven of Saturn. The musical 
fabric of the universe conforms to the pilgrim’s weak senses. According 
to Pseudo-Dionysius, silence is the condition for the highest contempla- 
tion, but as Peter Damian explains, both Beatrice’s smile and the singing 
hołd back because the pilgrim is not ready to withstand or understand 
them:"^^ 


Dintorno a questa vennero e fermarsi, 
e fero un grido di si alto suono, 
che non potrebbe qui assomigliarsi; 
ne io lo 'ntesi, si mi vinse il tuono. 

{Par. 21.139-42; emphasis added) 

The key word 'ntesi reappears in this critical passage, where the failure to 
understand the verbal content of the musical performances signals a radical 
tum in the poem’s rhetorical strategies, preluding the ascent to the sphere 
of the fixed stars. Dante is hurled into the sector of Gemini, under which 
he was bom, a symbolic rebirth and dispensation of grace {Par. 22.118-26) 
that finally grants the pilgrim the strength to sustain the sunlight. How- 
ever, his First glance using this enhanced sight is tumed to the Earth, with 
its paltry appearance, in compliance with Beatrice’s direction and contrary 
to the law which mled Purgatory (“di fuor toma ch’in dietro si guata” 
Purg. 9.132). The pilgrim moving his gazę from the Earth through the 
seven heavens of the planets acquires the detachment necessary for con- 
templation and prepares for the excessus mentis: 
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la mente mia cosi, tra quelle dape 
fatta piu grandę, di se stessa uscio 
{Par. 23.43-44) 

He is now ready to bear Beatrice’s smile, but this gift cannot be shared 
with the reader, its unspeakabłe beauty defeating the writer’s poetic abil- 
ity. As it omits the Triumph of Christ because ofits inexpressibility—“cosi 
convien saltar lo sacrato poema” {Par. 23.61)—so the sacred poem “skips” 
the representation of Beatrice’s holy smile and acknowledges a senes of 
lapses caused by the ineffability of the subject matter. This is exactly what 
Dante employs musie for: where words fail, the poet resorts to musical 
language to deliver at least the sensation of the vision he had, as also 
happens in the song of the apostles around Beatrice. Their song and dance 
is “come cerchi in tempra d’orioli,” where tempra is a technical word for 
a melange of different sounds. One of these fiery souls comes forward 
and: 


e tre fiate intomo di Beatrice 
si volse eon un canto tan to divo, 
che la mia fantasia nol mi ridice. 

Peró salta la penna e non lo scrivo. 

{Par. 24.22-25) 

Saint Peter addresses Beatrice with a song so lofty it baffles the “phantasy,” 
the mind’s capacity to retrieve and process sensorial data. The poet retains 
only a feeling of the musie and completely omits any reference to the 
textual content of this song, choosing instead to describe its musie. 

The musical experience of Paradise constitutes an attempt to circum- 
vent the limits of rational language at the critical junctures of the ascent: 
“Cosi convien saltar lo sacrato poema, / come chi trova suo cammin 
riciso” {Par. 23.63-64). Teodolinda Barolini describes the “jumping” 
modę of the last section of the Paradiso as the necessary stutters in the 
Commedia^s narrative, a progressive lapse into stillness that takes place 
through several leaps. The breaks in the narrative, the shady zones that 
cannot but go unspoken, are nonetheless partially fiUed with the evoca- 
tion of musical performances. The denouement of the poem coincides 
with all elements finding rest in God’s eąuality, a musical cadence from 
mortality to eternity, a change of key from the ineąuality of life to the 
eąuality of death. The silence in the symphony of Paradise accompanies 
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the rhythm of the narrative and the insufFiciency of the language with a 
rest caused by the imperfection of the pilgrim’s senses. Ali these hints in 
the narrative and the musical texture mark Canto 23 as a new beginning 
in the structure of the Paradiso, a finał stretch in preparation for the 
supreme finale, where Dante’s poetics “abandon[s] straightforward narrat- 
ivity for a morę fractured, less discursive, less linear ultimately morę 
‘eąualized’ or ‘unified’ textuality.”^® Barolini also notes the paradoxically 
unifying function of “a rupture that unifies: the rupture of the syntax 
engenders the unifying of the verse, the circulata melodia^^^ The circular 
melody unifies what syntax (rational language) disrupts. Musie, in other 
words, tries to fiU in the gaps left by the insufFiciency of logical discourse 
and linguistic tools. The further the pilgrim penetrates into the mysteries, 
the morę the poet resorts to a means with a Iow level of semanticity to 
express those mysteries. Rational language is reduced to corta javeUa, failing 
to communicate the vision that the mind of the poet can hardly even 
retain. Thus musie and dance substitute for verbal language in Paradise 
where verbal language is unable to express the loftiness of the pilgrim’s 
vision. Naturally, however, what we read is indeed a text composed of 
words, so the poet here nears SchopenhaueFs notion of the musician as 
the artist who wields a privileged medium of expression: “The composer 
reveals the innermost essence of the world and expresses the deepest wis- 
dom of a language which his reason cannot comprehend.”^^ 

Georgetown Unwersity 
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''Non tener pur ad un loco la mente. 

—Yirgil [Purg. 10.46) 

/ 'nferno 5 has long occupied a central place in the reception of Dante’s 
Commedia. Passages from the canto were transcribed in the Memoriali 
bolognesi well before Dante’s death in 1321; Boccaccio appropriated 
the canto’s key term Galeotto as the surname for his Decameron (1351); 
and Petrarch, who so strenuously resisted Dante’s influence, nonetheless 
includes “the pair from Rimini” (“la coppia d’Arminio”) in the catalog 
oftragic lovers in his Triumphus Cupidinis (3.82—84).^ Even when Dante’s 
fortunes reached their nadir during the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, the episode of Francesca, along with that ofUgolino, continued 
to be singled out.^ When Francesco De Sanctis observed in 1876 that 
“per molti la Dwina Commedia non e che due nomi soli: Francesca e il 
conte Ugolino,” he was speaking not only for his own age but also for 
several centuries of reception.^ 

Despite the famę of the episode, it is only at the end of the eighteenth 
century that artists begin to represent Francesca’s story outside of the 
frame of the Commedia itself Whereas most manuscript illuminations 
depict the Pilg;rim’s encounter with Paolo and Francesca in the other- 
world, romantic illustrators chose to represent Francesca’s story of love 
and murder.'^ The Swiss artist Henry Fuseli seems to have been the first to 
depict the terrestrial scene in a 1786 painting (fig. 1), but John Flaxman’s 
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outline of the episode (1792) provided the model that others would fol- 
low (fig. 2).^ By 1819 artists such as Joseph Anton Koch, Marie-Philippe 
Coupin de la Couperie, and Jean-Auguste-Dominiąue Ingres (fig. 3) had 
produced their own pictures inspired by Flaxman’s image.^ Indeed, Ingres 
was so obsessed with the scene that he completed seven paintings and 
eleven drawings of it.^ Whereas Flaxman’s illustration was part of a series 
of engravings that depicted the whole poem, the representations by Ingres 
dispense with the infemal context of the poet’s condemnation and the 
pilgrim’s pity to portray instead the terrestrial scene alone in a domestic 
frame constituted by the menacing return of Francesca’s husband.® 

This shift of attention to Francesca’s falling in love could be interpreted 
as part of a broader romantic interpretation of the poem, and several 
scholars have called attention to the importance of these illustrations as 
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2. John Flaxman, Paolo and Francesca. Originally completed 1792. Engraving 
from 1802. 

part of the romantic fascination with Francesca that also inspired poets like 
Ugo Foscolo, Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron, John Keats, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti.^ For some, the power of this episode surpasses, or even destroys, 
the frame that contains it. As Hunt puts it in The Story of Rimini (1816), 
in the episode of Francesca, “We even lose sight of the place, in which 
the satumine poet. . . has thought proper to put the sufferers; and see the 
whole melancholy absurdity of his theology, in spite of itself, falling to 
nothing before one genuine impulse of the affections.”^® Erich Auerbach 
offers a morę sophisticated expression of similar sentiments on Dante in 
Mimesis (1946). Even as he shows how Hunt’s “melancholy absurdity of 
[Dante’s] theology” actually produces Dante’s realism through the notion 
o(figura, he likewise sees that frame as broken by what it contains. “In 
the very heart of the other world,” Auerbach writes, Dante “created a" 
World of earthly beings and passions so powerful that it breaks bounds and 
proclaims its independence. Figurę surpasses fulfiUment, or morę prop- 
erly: the fulfiUment serves to bring out the figurę in stiU morę impressive 
relief.” In this way, Auerbach continues, “The image of man eclipses the 
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3. Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, Paolo and Francesca, surprised by Gianciotto, 
1819. Angers, Musee des Beaux-Arts. Photo: akg-images / Maurice Babey. 


image of God. Dante’s work madę man’s Christian-figural being a reality, - 
and destroyed it in the very process of realizing it. The tremendous pat- 
tem was broken by the overwhelming power of the images it had to 
contain.”^ Auerbach applies this idea to the whole poem, but there are 
ordy a handful of examples when “the overwhelming power of the 
images” does indeed produce an afterlife that is independent of the 
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poem’s representation of the otherworld, as in these romantic illustrations 
of Francesca. For Auerbach, the episode of Francesca is also exemplary of 
the power of the everyday events he examines throughout Mimesis, be- 
cause Dante’s representation of the scene “scoms every kind of finely 
wrought coincidence, and the scene which he describes—the lovers read- 
ing the book together—is the most ordinary thing in the world, of interest 
only through what it leads to.”^^ 

The romantic depictions of Francesca reading provide powerful evi- 
dence for Auerbach’s claim about the way these images surpass their 
frame, but they also complicate his statement that the scene of reading 
was “the most ordinary thing in the world” because they borrow the 
iconography of the Virgin reading at the Annunciation to represent Fran¬ 
cesca. Two critics have briefly noted the connections between these 
nineteenth-century images of Francesca and representations of the An¬ 
nunciation. Paola Pallotino sees the appropriation of the iconography of 
the Virgin reading in representations of Francesca as part of a larger migra- 
tion of Annunciation imagery during this period that also occurs in images 
of Ophelia and Sleeping Beauty.^^ In his reading of the canto, John Frec- 
cero similarly observes that those illustrations look “like a grotesąue par- 
ody of the Annunciation.”^^ This essay argues that the parallel between 
Francesca and Mary reading visualized in these paintings not only consti- 
tutes an art historical migration or a parody proposed by later painters but 
also reveals a genealogical relationship between visual representations of 
the Annunciation and Dante’s textual construction of the scene. In other 
words, the pictorial transformation of this verbal object reveals a visual 
tradition that may have informed the construction of the textual episode 
itself This connection, moreover, radiates throughout the poem both in 
Dante’s own reflections on the relationship between verbal and visual 
representation in his description of the Annunciation on the Terrace of 
Pride, which connects to Marian interpretations of the Song of Songs, 
and Bemard’s prayer to the Virgin. 

These romantic illustrations thus suggest another answer to the ques- 
tion of why Francesca is reading, which, as Boccaccio notes in his com- 
mentary, was Dante’s representational choice: “Col quale [Paolo] come 
ella poi si giugnesse, mai non udi’ dire se non quello che Tautore ne 
scrive; il che possibile e che cosi fosse: ma io credo quello essere piu tosto 
fizione formata sopra quello che era possibile ad essere awenuto, che io 
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non credo che Tautore sapesse che cosi fosse” {Esp. 5. lit. 151—52).^^ Mod¬ 
em critics have been particularly interested in exploring the literary 
sources that Francesca suggests were at the root of her love, and they have 
proposed analogues not only from the Arthurian accounts of Lancelot that 
Francesca herself invokes, but also Tristan, YirgiFs Aeneid, Augustine’s 
Confessions, and even Abelard.^^ The ąuestion of Dante’s model for the 
episode, however, remains an open one, as Lorenzo Renzi notes in his 
recent monograph on the Francesca episode, Le conseguenze di un bacio}'^ 
Dante undoubtedly had many models in mind—Arthurian romances, 
Augustine, the Aeneid, maybe even Abelard—and he transformed each of 
them in his own way, but this essay proposes that the visual reception of 
this episode in these romantic illustrations offers another possibility. Just 
as Dante scholars have long recognized the importance of the visual arts 
for interpreting other episodes in Dante’s poem, the Annunciation in- 
forms Dante’s representation of the scene.^® Exploring the afterlife of 
Dante’s work may thus help—^perhaps paradoxically—to historicize the 
episode. 

Like Dante’s choice of the act of reading, these romantic artists could 
have chosen any number of representational arrangements besides the 
Annunciation, as Garrett Stewart’s extensive analysis of painted scenes of 
reading in this period amply demonstrates.^^ What makes this iconograph- 
ical choice so interesting is that a comparison of the Annunciation with 
Dante’s representation of Francesca’s story of reading reveals correspon- 
dences not only in the narrative scene but also in iconographic details and 
thematic concems. Mary and Francesca are not only shown reading but 
also intermpted in their reading when what they read about actually hap- 
pens. When Paolo and Francesca read about the kiss of Lancelot and 
Guinivere they begin to kiss: “Quando leggemmo il disiato riso / esser 
basciato da cotanto amante, / questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, / la 
bocca mi basció tutto tremante” {Inf. 5.133—36). In medieval representa- 
tions of the Annunciation, likewise. Mary is imagined to be reading the text 
of Isaiah 7:14, ‘Tece virgo concipiet et pariet filium et vocabitis nomen 
eius Emmanuhel” (Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his 
name shall be called Emmanuel) when, in Lukę 1:31, Gabriel arrives and 
speaks the words she is reading: “Ecce concipies in utero et paries filium 
et Yocabis nomen eius lesum” (Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, 
and shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt cali his name Jesus). The close 
verbal resonances of pańet, concipiet, and nomen eius make the scene a 
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model moment of textual fulfiUment, as the author of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew explains (1:21-23) by ąuoting Isaiah in his narrative: “Now all this 
was done that it might be fulfilled which the Lord spoke by the prophet, 
saying: Behold a virgin shall be with child, and bring forth a son, and they 
shall cali his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.”^^ 
In the twelfth century, this textual fulfiUment takes on a narrative form 
as artists and exegetes begin to imagine Mary reading the prophecy that 
the Annunciation fulfiUs. Whereas earlier representations of the Annunci¬ 
ation, like that in the fifth-century mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Romę, represent Mary holding a textus in the form of a piece of cloth 
while spinning, images in the West from the twelfth century—and 
increasingly through the thirteenth and fourteenth—show the Virgin 
reading a book.^^ Otto Pacht traces the origins of this innovation to the 
influence of Cluny, but he also notes that early examples rangę from 
England to Bohemia, so it would appear that the innovation had a wide 
diffusion.^^ Pacht demonstrates ho w certain suggestions in writings of 
Ambrose and Bede come to fruition in the work of Aelred of Rievaulx 
(1109-1166), who appears to be the first to propose explicitly that the 
Yirgin is reading Isaiah at the moment of the Annunciation: “Perhaps she 
was holding in her hands Isaiah and in the course of her reading had come 
upon the chapter: Behold a uirgin shall concewe, and bear a son, and his name 
shall be called Emmanuel Aelred’s “forte” (perhaps) would be lost in 
contemporary visual representations like that on one of the mid-twelfth- 
century carved capitals of St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons, where Mary holds 
a book with the engraved letters E V C P {ecce uirgo concipiet et pariet). By 
the time of Duccio’s Annunciation, commissioned in 1308, around the 
same time that Dante began writing the Inferno, Mary is represented hold¬ 
ing in her hand the text of Isaiah 7:14.^^ 

My claim is not that a particular picture of the Annunciation inspired 
Dante but that the image of the Annunciation in those pictures informs 
his representation of Francesca. I rely here on W. J. T. MitcheU’s distinc- 
tions between image and picture: an image exists independently of any 
materiał form, whereas a picture is the materialization of an image in a 
particular medium.^^ MitcheU develops his defmition of iconology in con- 
trast to that ofPanofsky because he feels that Panofsky’s modę of iconol¬ 
ogy too often explains the icon through the logos and therefore 
diminishes the complexity of the visual by reducing it to the verbal.^^ In 
this sense, Dante’s use of the Annunciation in Inferno 5 would constitute 
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a remarkable moment in which the icon pushes back against the logos, 
sińce illustrations of the text suggest an icon behind the logos itself.^^ 

The possibility that a visual icon could have informed Dante’s verbal 
representation of Francesca reading is supported by Dante’s description of 
the Annunciation in Purgatorio 10, where it serves as the first example of 
a virtue in pointed structural contrast to first examples of punished vice in 
Inferno 5. Dante uses the Annunciation to explore—and contaminate— 
the boundaries between verbal and visual representation. As the Pilgrim 
walks along the terrace of pride, he sees the image of the event engraved 
on its bank in marble: 

L’angel che venne in terra col decreto 
de la molt’ anni lagrimata pace, 
ch’aperse il ciel del suo lungo divieto, 
dinanzi a noi pareva si verace 
quivi intagliato in un atto soave, 
che non sembiava imagine che tace. 

Giurato si saria ch’el dicesse “Ave!”; 
perche iv’ era imaginata quella 
ch’ad aprir Tako amor volse la chiave; 

e avea in atto impressa esta favella 
''Ecce ancilla Der, propriamente 
come figura in cera si suggeUa. 

(Purg. 10.31-45) 

The Pilgrim sees engravings that surpass conventional human modes of 
representation by fusing language and action.^^ Gabriel is “in atto soave” 
and is said to utter “Ave,” while Mary’s speech “Ecce anciUa Dei” seems 
inscribed “in atto.” The concluding simile of the “figura in cera” not 
only conveys the identity between Mary’s atto and her speech but also 
recalls the figura ofprophecy that is fulfiUed in that moment. When Dante 
describes these artworks’ fusion of the verbal and the visual as visibile par- 
lare {Purg. 10.95), he is not just using a figurę of speech, sińce the Annun¬ 
ciation is the figuration of speech, as the Word becomes flesh in the 
Incamation, “in che ’1 verbo divino / came si fece” {Par. 23.73-74).^° 
Giovanni Pozzi maintains that the words Ave and Ecce ancilla Dei cannot 
actually be inscribed here, but while God as sculptor may communicate 
dialogue without the need for textual inscription, Dante’s choice of words 
nonetheless draws on inscriptions that he would have found in actual 
visual representations of the Annunciation.^^ Medieval illuminations of 
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the terrace confirm this connection by usually representing the Annuncia¬ 
tion as an artwork, while the extended dialogue between Trajan and the 
widów that foliows, where Dante pushes the disjunction between words 
and images beyond all bounds of yerisimilitude, is most often represented 
as if it were actually happening instead of merely representing something 
else.^^ On the basis of Dante’s description, Roger Tarr suggests that Dante 
would have known a relief of the Annunciation on the thirteenth-century 
facade of Santa Reparata (fig. 4), which shows not only the inscribed text 
but also the doves that are typical of Annunciation scenes sińce the fifth- 
century mosaics in Santa Maria Maggiore.^^ Although Dante excludes 
these doves from his description of the Annunciation in Purgatońo and 
Paradiso, they migrate into Inferno 5, where Dante uses them to describe 
Paolo and Francesca moving toward the Pilgrim and Virgil: “Quali co- 
lombe dal disio chiamate / eon Tali alzate e ferme al dolce nido / vegnon 
per 1’aere, dal voler portate; / cotali uscir de la schiera ov’e Dido, / a noi 
venendo per Taere maligno, / si forte fu Taffettiioso grido” (82—87). 
Dante uses these doves to describe the encounter between two realms of 
being, which is the same function they serve both in visual representations 
of the Annunciation, where they embody the Holy Spirit and thus materi- 
alize the act of mediation between eternity and the earthly, and in the 
Aeneid (6.190-209), where they show Aeneas the Golden Bough.^"^ 
Dante’s representation of Mary on the Terrace of Pride draws not only 
on visual depictions but also on an exegetical tradition. When he describes 
Mary as “ąuella / ch’ad aprir Palto amor volse la chiave” {Purg. 10.42), 



4. The Annunciation on the thirteenth-century facade of Santa Reparata. 
Author’s photo. 
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Dante indicates that he interprets the Annunciation through the Song of 
Songs, where the image of keys occurs in what is one of the most erotic 
passages of that poem: “My beloved put his hand through the key hole, 
and my bowels were moved at his touch” (Song of Songs 5:4). Dante’s 
Marian interpretation of the Song of Songs, which Lino Pertile and Paola 
Nasti have established, has implications for an interpretation of In- 
ferno 5.^^ What distinguishes the Marian exegesis of the Song of Songs is 
its interpretation of the kiss with which the Canticles begin—“Let him 
kiss me with the kiss of his mouth”—not as the kiss between the church 
and Christ but as Mary’s “Ecce ancilla” at the Annunciation. In one of 
the foundational expressions of this Marian interpretation of the Song of 
Songs, Rupert of Deutz (1075-1129) writes: 

Was not this word from the angel a word and promise of the kiss of the Lord’s 
mouth even no w at hand? If so, then let the skilled assessor place the two sayings 
on reason’s scales—^both this one {Let him kiss me with the kiss of his mouth), the 
word of a soul or heart that is fiUed with joy; and the other (“Behold, the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me according to your word”)» which was the utter- 
ance of an exultant mouth. Is it not the case that their burden is the same? Is not 
the same meaning conveyed by the differing words or sounds? Just as you heard 
and believed—-just as you said in making the reąuest, “be it unto me”—so it has 
happened for you. God the Father has kissed you with the kiss of his mouth.^^ 

Rupert’s identification of the kiss from the Canticles with Mary reflects 
the increased interest in the Virgin that characterized the late Middle Ages 
and persists in the work of Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), who was 
influenced by Rupert’s commentary and whose concem with Mary is 
conveyed in the finał cantos of the Commedia itself Francesca’s kiss, 
then, recalls and enacts the scene in the Arthurian romance and also 
evokes the kiss of the Song of Songs that is interpreted as prefiguring the 
Annunciation.^® 

Whereas encounters of the human and divine in classical literaturę 
occur either through force or fraud and usually result in human injury 
or death, medieval interpretations of the Annunciation such as Rupert’s 
emphasize the importance ofMary’s consent. In his Homily on the ''Missus 
Est/' Bernard dramatically celebrates Mary’s fiat: 

See, the price of our salvation is offered to you; if you consent, we shall at once 
be delivered. By the Eternal Word of God we were all created, and behold we 
die. By your short answer we shall be refreshed and recalled to life. . . . Answer, 
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then, ąuickly to the angel yes, through the angel give your consent to your God. 
Answer the word, receive the Word. Utter yours, conceive the Divine. Speak 
the word that is transitory, and embrace the Word that is eyerlasting.^^^ 

Picking up on the distinction between the divine Word and human words 
that one finds in Augustine’s Confessions (11.6.8), Bernard underlines the 
way those words both mediate the Word becoming flesh and reflect 
Mary’s assumption of responsibility. 

These issues of consent, responsibility, and agency that characterize 
medieval exegesis of the Annunciation are also central problems in the 
Francesca episode. In her complex reading of Francesca as “both power- 
less and strong,” Teodolinda Barolini calls attention to Francesca’s efforts 
to present herself both as a passive subject of Love’s power and as an active 
reader, indicated by the series of verbs she uses to describe her reading: 
“Noi leggiavamo,” “leggemmo,” “leggemmo.”^^ Francesca thus reflects 
the complex blend of agency and passivity that also characterizes medie- 
val examinations of Mary at the Annunciation. 

Francesca’s use of the word Galeotto to describe the book’s function 
both continues her efforts to disclaim responsibility by attributing agency 
to the book with the name of the Arthurian character and calls attention 
to the new, mediating role that the book plays in Dante’s scene.^^ Dante’s 
use of the book is part of his novel treatment of the problem of lust in 
generał, which, as Barolini notes, avoids the grotesąue literalism charac- 
teristic of other yisions."^"^ Dante’s decision to have Francesca read her way 
to damnation thus significantly realigns the relationship between love, 
desire, and the book as it had been imagined in medieval culture. In 
other medieval representations of the book in relation to desire, the book 
represents reason as opposed to desire, a contrast vividly conveyed in 
illustrations of the story of Aristotle and Phyllis, where the philosopher is 
seduced away from his book by a woman, who then rides him, in a 
graphic expression of reason submitted to desire {Inf. 5.39)."^^ For Dante, 
it is not the book itself but reading that can incite desires. This new func¬ 
tion of the book as a Galeotto does not, however, entail the condemnation 
of a certain kind of literaturę that critics from Jacopo della Lana to Anna 
Maria Chiavacci Leonardi have perceived it to endorse. Francesca may 
blame the book, but Dante does not, as his use of the same scene from 
the romance in Paradiso 16 makes elear. As Boccaccio comments in his 
conclusion to the Decameron, his novelle “non correranno di dietro a 
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niuna a farsi leggere” {Dec. Concl. 15). Although Boccaccio makes his 
claim in a difFerent context, his notion of the reader’s role is not far 
removed from Dante’s: the responsibility for determining the morał value 
of a work ultimately lies with the reader. If a book can lead to damnation, 
it can also lead to salvation, as Dante’s account of Statius’s conversion 
through reading Virgil illustrates. In this sense, the only fourteenth- 
century illustration in which Francesca’s account invades the space of the 
otherworldly encounter between the Pilgrim and the pair from Rimini 
(Trivulziano 1076) misunderstands the point of the scene by having Paolo 
offer Francesca the book as a kind of temptation that recalls representa- 
tions of Adam and Eve.^^ Visual representations such as Ingres’s that are 
based on the Annunciation, however, convey the significance of the sin¬ 
gle moment of interruption that Dante’s text underlines by depicting the 
book in mid-drop: “ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse” {Inf. 5.132).'^^ 
Dante’s emphasis on the point (punto) of reading underlines the role of 
wiU in consent and makes the act reading into a paradigm for making 
choices morę generally. 

The multiple connections between Francesca and Mary are not simply 
oppositions. By putting Francesca in a scene that recalls the Annunciation, 
Dante indicates the potentially positive outcome that reading might pro- 
duce. Fie underlines this positive dimension by reintegrating the courtly 
tradition that Francesca represents into his description of the Annuncia¬ 
tion in Paradiso (32.85-114). The courtly imagery first used in Inferno 5 
no w retums, transformed into a religious, devotional setting in “la bella 
corte” (Par. 32.98), which was already adumbrated by Virgil’s tale of “la 
corte del cielo” in Inf. 2.125).^^ It is not only that these courtly terms have 
new, chaste meanings here, as has been proposed in the case of Beatrice; 
Dante purposefuUy draws on Francesca’s courtly language and integrates 
it into his description of Mary."^^ As Barolini notes, Dante has Bernard 
describe Gabriel using the word leggiadria, a term that defmes the courtly 
register for Dante and is “the hallmark of the third canticle’s transfigured 
courtly mysticism.”^^ 

These nineteenth-century visual representations of Francesca reading 
suggest that far from being “the most ordinary thing in the world” as 
Auerbach put it, Dante’s scene of reading evokes the most extraordinary 
event in human history: when God became man, and Word become flesh. 
In this sense, Dante’s theology both enables his realism through the idea 
of figural allegory (as Auerbach argues) and informs his representation of 
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Francesca’s act of reading in its shared narrative of reading interrupted by 
its fulfiUment, iconographic elements such as doves and the kiss, and a 
thematic concern with consent and agency. 

In “The Work of Art in the Age of Its Technological Reproducibility,” 
Walter Benjamin famously laments the loss of an artwork’s “aura” that he 
associates with its technological reproduction, but he also notes that this 
mechanical transmission can reveal new features that were previously 
hidden/^ Although Benjamin specifically links his argument to the emer- 
gence of a new media, his observation is valid for most acts of transforma- 
tion across media, whether from canvas to photograph (as in Benjamin’s 
example) or from text to sketch, engraving, and painting. By putting 
Works in new contexts, transmission can disclose new or unrecognized 
details. Benjamin’s idea of the dialectical image, which means that certain 
Works “attain to legibility” at different times may prove a valuable con- 
cept for using this reception history—all the morę so sińce Benjamin’s 
idea of the dialectical image derives both from Luther’s use of Bild to 
translate Paufs typos, as Agamben has argued, and from the idea of figura 
(the Latin translation of PauFs typos), which he would have found in his 
reading of Auerbach.^® 

This modę of using reception for interpretive purposes can be applied 
to other parts of the poem as well, such as the tale of Ugolino, which like 
Francesca’s story ends with a rhetorical reticentia that produces a rich visual 
reception. In the case of Ugolino one also finds illustrators anticipating, 
or, one could say, prefiguring, later critical positions. Fuseli’s representa- 
tion of Ugolino’s tale about the tower, for example, uses Michelangelo’s 
Pieta as a model in order to help associate the childrens’ self-sacrifice with 
that of Christ, which Dante implies by having Gaddo echo Christ’s words 
on the cross {Inf. 33.68, based on Matthew 27:46). Fuseli’s painting thus 
suggests a Christological reading of Ugolino that would only be fuUy 
developed much later by Dante critics.^^ Just as Fuseli reveals the chil- 
dren’s positive sacrifice through his visual allusion to Michelangelo, these 
nineteenth-century visual representations of Francesca reading emphasize 
an association with Mary’s reading at the Annunciation, which adds to 
the remarkable catalogue of sources, both textual and visual, on which 
Dante draws to construct his poem. 

Duke Unwersity 
Durham, North Carolina 
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NOTES 


1. Inf. 5.1-23 was transcribed in 1319, and 5.103-114 in 1332. Inf. 5.16-17 seems to have been 
transcribed in 1317, but the text is now indecipherable, so the distinction of being the oldest tran- 
scription of the poem belongs to Inf. 3.94-96, also from 1317. See Dante Alighieri: La Commedia 
secondo Vantka mlgata, ed. Giorgio Petrocchi, 4 vols. (Milan: Mondadori, 1966-67), 1:60-61. For an 
edition of these Dantean passages in the Memoriali, along with a discussion of morę recent scholarship 
on this issue, see Rime due e trecentesche tratte dalVArchivio di Stato di Bologna, ed. Sandro Orlando 
(Bologna: Commissione per i testi di lingua, 2005), 205-6, 224-26, and 230-31. On Boccaccio’s 
various rewritings of the Paolo and Francesca scene in his own works, see Jonathan Usher, “Paolo 
and Francesca in the Filocolo and the Esposizionif Lectura Dantis 10 (1992): 22-33; Jonathan Usher, 
“Boccaccio on Readers and Reading,” Heliotropia 1 (2003), http://www.brown.edu/Departnients/ 
Italian_Studies/heliotropia/01-01/usher.pdf; and Claude Cazale Berard, “Autour du chant V de 
TEnfer: Les reecritures boccaciennes de TAmor Gentile,” in Pour Dante: Dante et Papocalypse; Lectures 
humanistes de Dante (Paris: Champion, 2001), 317-32. On Petrarch’s resistance to Dante, see Kevin 
Brownlee, “Power Plays: Petrarch’s Genealogical Strategies,” Journal of Medieoal and Early Modem 
Studies 35 (2005): 467-88; Zygmunt G. Barański, “Petrarch, Dante, Cavalcanti,” in Petrarch & Dante: 
Anti-Dantism, Metaphysics, Tradition, ed. Zygmunt G. Barański and Theodore J. Cachey, Jr (Notre 
Damę: University of Notre Damę Press, 2009), 50—113. For an extensive, if not always convincing, 
analysis of Francesca’s presence in Petrarch’s Remm mlgarium fragmenta, see Tiziano Zanato, “San 
Francesco, Pier Delie Vigne e Francesca da Rimini nei Rerum Vulgarium Fragmentaf Filologia e cńtica 
2 (1977): 177-216. This list of artists inspired by Francesca’s story could of course be expanded to 
include poets such as Cecco d’Ascoli, Ariosto, and D’Annunzio as well as events like the Giomate 
Intemazionali Francesca da Rimini that have taken place in Rimini sińce 2007 (see www 
.francescadarimini.it) . 

2. For some examples of these comments, see Alessandro Guarini (1610), translated in Michael 
Caesar, ed., Dante: The Cńtical Heńtage (1989; repr., London: Routledge, 2010), 306-10. See also, 
op. cit., Giuseppe Baretti (1764), 396; and Martin Sherlock (1780), 399. 

3. Francesco De Sanctis, “Francesca da Rimini,” in Nuovi saggi cńtici (Naples: Morano, 1879; 
originally published as “Francesca da Rimini secondo i critici e secondo Tarte,” Nuoua antologia 
[1869]), 1-19, atl. 

4. For a summary of the representations in manuscript illuminations, see Peter H. Brieger, “Anal¬ 
ysis of the lUustrations,” in Uluminated Manuscńpts of the Diuine Comedy, ed. Peter H. Brieger, Miliard 
Meiss, and Charles S. Singleton (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), 1:123. There 
are only two pre-romantic illustrations that come close to depicting Francesca’s story. The first sug- 
gestion appears in a fourteenth-century manuscript, Trivulziana 1076, where a book is represented as 
a kind of temptation offered by Paolo to Francesca. For the image, see Brieger, Meiss, and Singleton, 
Uluminated Manuscńpts of the Diuine Comedy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), 
2:85b. The other example appears in an elaborate illustration of the whole canto by an anonymous 
sixteenth-century French artist in the Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria di Torino, L. III. 17, where 
the canto is divided into fifteen scenes, among which Francesca’s story is included. For this illustra¬ 
tion, see Lorenzo Renzi, Le conseguenze di un bacio: Uepisodio di Francesca nella “Commedia” di Dante 
(Bologna: II Mulino, 2007), 194-98. Corrado Ricci describes a painting ffom 1788 that he claims 
has the scene with the book, but there is no surviving image, according to Paola Pallottino, “Quel 
giomo piu non vi leggemmo avante: Nascita, evoluzione e fortuna dello schema iconografico ottocentesco 
di Paolo e Francesca,” in Suenturati amanti: U mito di Paolo e Francesca nelV800, ed. Claudio Poppi 
(Milan: Mazzotta, 1994), 25-32, at 27. 

5. Henry Fuseli (Fiissli), Paolo and Francesca Surprised by Gianciotto, was first shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1796; it is now in Aarau, Aargauer Kunsthaus. In a later watercolor dated to 1808, Fuseli 
represents the two lovers surprised on a balcony while apparently dancing, but without a book. John 
Flaxman’s outline drawings, completed in 1792, were engraved by Tommaso Piroli and printed in 
1793. Although the first printing was limited, Schlegel obtained a copy, according to Sarah Symmons, 
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Flaxman and Europę: The Outline Ulustrations and their Influence (New York: Garland, 1984), 202-3, 
and Goethe remarks on them in his diary for 1799 (April 1), acutely noting a connection between 
Flaxnian’s oudines and the “Early Italian School” of painting, which Flaxnian’s diaries show had 
inspired his images. See Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Goethe on Art, ed. John Gage (Berkeley: 
University of Cahfomia Press, 1980), 222—23. Flaxman’s designs were printed again in 1802 and, in 
a wider circulation, 1807. On the early printings of Flaxnian’s designs, see G. E. Bentley, The Early 
Engrauings ofFlaxman’s Classical Designs: A Bibliographical Study (New York: New York Public Library, 
1964), 47-53. 

6. In Flaxman’s first sketch, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, Lanciotto (Gianciotto) 
has a sword, which he will also carry in both the Coupin and Ingres paintings, but which is absent 
from the engravings of Flaxman. Did Flaxman’s original sketches circulate independently? Daniel 
Temois, “Paolo et Francesca (1819),” in Ingres: Petit palais (Paris, 27 octobre 1967-29 januier 1968) 
(Paris: Reunion des Musees Nationaux, 1967), 156, argues that Ingres borrows from Coupin, but 
Ingres’ representation of the sword shares morę of the energy and dynamism of Flaxman’s first sketch 
than what one finds in Coupin, which may suggest that he knew not only Coupin but also Flaxman’s 
sketch. The early sketch is printed in Francesca Salvadori, ed.John Flaxman: The Ulustrations for Dante* s 
Diuine Comedy (London: Royal Academy of the Arts, 2004), 61. 

7. Patrica Condon, Magorie B. Cohn, and Agnes Mongan, Ingres, In Pursuit ofPerfection: The Art 
ofJ.-A.-D. Ingres, ed. Debra Edelstein (Louisville: J. B. Speed Art Museum, 1983), 70. It is worth 
recalling that Ingres’ master, Jacques-Louis David once remarked of Flaxman’s Homeric illustrations, 
“This Work will produce paintings” (Cet ouurage Jera faire des tableaux), which could be applied a 
fortiori to Flaxman’s Dante designs. 

8. The extraction of the tragic tale from its infemal context can have surprising consequences. In 
William Dyce’s 1837 representation, now in the Scottish National Gallery, for example, a later alter- 
ation of the canvas reduces the husband to a hand lingering on the balustradę to the couple’s right, 
and even those traces are eUminated when the image is used as the cover for an edition of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet (Hertfordshire: Wordsworth Editions, 1997), thus completing the transfor- 
mation of Paolo and Francesca from condemned for lust (even while they are pitied by the Pilgrim) 
to tragically killed for love. For examples of other artists who represented the scene of reading 
foUowing Flaxman’s model, including Eugene Delacroix (1824-25), Jean-Honore Fragonard (1825), 
Alexandre Colin (1828), Joseph Noel Paton (1821-1901), William Dyce (1845), and Gian Giacomo 
Tertulliano (1871), see the “Repertorio iconografico,” in Suenturati amanti, ed. Claudio Poppi, 105- 
17. Two images dated to around 1795, one by Francesco Bartolozzi and Francisco Yieira, and the 
other by Giuseppe Cades, represent the scene of reading but without the husband. The idea of the 
fusion of the scene of reading and moment of death appears in some Trecento commentaries on 
the episode, such as Boccaccio’s, which interprets “senza alcun sospetto” as referring to the lovers’ 
lack of suspicion that they would be caught instead of the modem interpretation that they lacked 
suspicion that they would fali in love. These two, contrasting interpretations of the verse were already 
noted by Francesco da Buti in his Trecento commentary, but while the physical reading persisted 
through Scartazzini’s commentary, the psychological one has become the preferred modem interpre¬ 
tation after the remarks of Enrico Mestica in his edition. La commedia di Dante Alighieri; esposta eon 
metodo dantesco (Ascoli Piceno: G. Cesari, 1909), 74. The fusion of reading and murder crossed the 
Atlantic as well, as seen in Longfellow’s drawing in his notebooks from 1828 to 1829. See Christoph 
Irmscher, “Reading for Our Delight,” Dante Studies 128 (2010): 45-64, at 53, fig. 2. Longfellow 
does adopt a slightly different configuration from what one finds in Flaxman, possibly inspired by 
Fuseli’s 1808 watercolor, which has the couple dancing but not the book that Longfellow includes. 

9. For example, Ralph Pite, The Circle of our Vision: Dante’s Presence in English Romantic Poetry 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 39, aims “to show how the three sets of illustrations (by Fuseli, 
Flaxman, and Blake) foUow a development in understanding Dante’s work that is similar to the 
one exhibited by his translators in the period.” For the nineteenth-century resistance to Dante’s 
condemnation of Francesca, see the discussion of Paton’s Dante*s Dream in Alison Milbank, Dante 
and the Victońans (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1998), 154: “In this painting, Francesca 
is confirmed in her highest role in nineteenth-century culture: the victim of the orthodox Christian 
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writer.” Antonella Braida, Dante and the Romantics (New York: Palgraye Macmillan, 2004) also 
emphasizes the importance of these visual representations for the Romantic reception of Francesca in 
England. On the reception of the Francesca episode, see Nevio Matteini, Francesca da Rimini; storia/ 
mito/arte (Bologna: Cappelli, 1965); Francesco Mazzoni, “II canto V dell7^^mo,” in Letture dantesche, 
Infemo: Letture degli anni 1973- 76 (Romę: Bonacci, 1977), 97-143; Poppi, Suenturati amanti; Diego 
Saglia, “Translation and Cultural Appropriation: Dante, Paolo and Francesca in British Romanti- 
cism,” Quadems: Reuista de traducció 7 (2002): 95-119; Deirdre 0’Grady, “Francesca da Rimini from 
Romanticism to Decadence,” in Dante Metamorphoses: Episodes in a Literary Afterlife, ed. Erie Hay- 
wood (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2003), 221-39; Nick Havely, “Francesca Observed: Painting and 
Illustration, c. 1790-1840,” in Dante on View, ed. AntoneUa Braida, Luisa Cale, and Alex Cooper, 
95-107; Renzi, Le conseguenze di un bacio: Uepisodio di Francesca nella ‘‘Commedia” di Dante; Alessandro 
Amaducci, “yl TV Dante—The Infemo di Peter Greenaway e Tom Phillips: La rappresentazione 
audiovisiva di un testo classico,” in Dialoghi eon Dante: Riscritture e ricodifieazioni delta ‘^Commedia/’ 
ed. Erminia Ardissino and Sabrina Stroppa Tomasi (Romę: Edizoni di Storia e Letteratura, 2007), 
97-106; and Corrado Gizzi, Dante e Francesca da Rimini (Pescara: lanieri, 2009). 

10. Leigh Hunt, The Story of Rimini: A Poem (London, 1816), viii. 

11. Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation ofReality in Western Literaturę, trans. Willard R. 
Trask (1953; repr., Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2003), 200, 202. 

12. Auerbach, Mimesis, 230. 

13. Paola Pallottino, “La bella Annunziata nel bosco: Dallhconografia dell’Annunciazione alle 
illustrazioni per La bella addormentata nel bosco,"' in DaWatlante delle immagini: Notę di iconologia, ed. 
Paola Pallottino (1992), 179—99, at 193; also see her ''Quel giomo piu non W leggemmo auante: Nascita, 
evoluzione e fortuna dello schema iconografico ottocentesco di Paolo e Francesca,” in Suenturati 
amanti, ed. Claudio Poppi, 25-32, at 29-30. 

14. John Freccero, “The Portrait of Francesca: Infemo V,” MLN 124 (2009): S7-S38, at SIO. 
Freccero juxtaposes images Ingres’s 1814 painting with Fra Angelico’s Prado Annunciation (1426). 

15. “I do not recall ever having heard anywhere how this love brought [Francesca] to lie with 
Paolo except for what the author writes about it here. It is quite possible that everything happened 
just as he says, but I suspect that the story was invented morę from what was possible than from what 
was actually true, given that it is hard to believe that the author could have known what took place.” 
Giovanni Boccaccio, Boccaccio"s Expositions on Dante"s **Comedy,"" trans. Michael Papio (Toronto, 
Ont.: University of Toronto Press, 2009), 280. 

16. For examinations of the correspondences and incongruities between the Lancelot story that 
Paolo and Francesca are reading and what happens, see Annę Hatcher and Mark Musa, “The Kiss: 
Infemo V and the Old French Prose Lancelot,” Comparatwe Literaturę 20 (1968): 97-109. They argue 
that Francesca misrepresents the Arthurian episode by claiming that Lancelot kissed Guinivere when 
most yersions have it that Guinivere kissed Lancelot to exculpate herself (which suggests that she 
herself initiated the kiss). Susan Noakes, “The Double Misreading of Paolo and Francesca,” Philologi- 
cal Quarterly 62 (1983): 221-39, argues that Paolo and Francesca have misread the story by not reading 
far enough to discover the negative conseąuences of the adultery. For the contrasting argument that 
the condemnation of the adultery ordy oceurs much later in the tradition, in the Quest for the Grail 
and not the Lancelot, see Evelyn Birge Vitz, “Erotic Reading in the Middle Ages,” in Performing 
Medieoal Narratiue, ed. Nancy Freeman Regalado, Marilyn Lawrence, and Evelyn Birge Vitz (Cam¬ 
bridge: DS Brewer, 2005), 73-88. For the claim that the morał status of the adultery is morę ambigu- 
ous than has been acknowledged, see Elspeth Kennedy, “The Making of the Cycle,” in A Companion 
to the Lancelot-Grail Cycle, ed. Carol Dover (Woodbridge: Brewer, 2003), 13-22. For a summary of 
earlier interpretations, see Renzi, Le conseguenze di un bacio: Uepisodio di Francesca nella '‘Commedia"" 
di Dante, 25-52. Donald Maddox, “The Arthurian Intertexts of Infemo V,” Dante Studies 114 (1996): 
113-27, modifies Noakes’s argument, claiming that reading further would not ordy have revealed 
the negative effects of the adultery but also the positive example of Lancelot’s conversion (foUowing 
Dante’s praise of Lancelot on this matter in the Conuwio (4.28.7-8). Also see Yincenzo Crescini, “II 
bacio di Ginevra e il bacio di Paolo,” Studi Danteschi 3 (1921): 5-57. Dante shows that he knows the 
rest of this story by mentioning Modred’s death {Inf 32.62) and Lady of Malehault’s cough {Par. 16). 
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One detail that has not been discussed in these analyses is the role of visual communication in Arthur’s 
discovery of the adultery. In the Death of Arthur, Morgan reveals the affair to Arthur by showing him 
the murals Lancelot painted of his love affair with Guinevere. On Tristan, see Francesco Torraca, “II 
canto V dAlTnfemoJ in Studi danteschi (Naples: Perrella, 1912), 309-34; Pio Rajna, “Dante e i 
romanzi della Tavola Rotonda,” Nuoua Antologia 55 (1920): 223-47; Hatcher and Musa, “The Kiss: 
Infemo V and the Old French Prose Lancelot,’’ 107; and Yalesio, “The Fierce Dove.” Robert Hol- 
lander, Allegory in Dante's Commedia (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), 106—14, 
discusses how Augustine’s act of reading contrasts with Francesca’s. Giuseppe Mazzotta, Dante, Poet 
of the Desert: History and Allegory in the *Divine Comedy’ (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1979), 147—91, points to a morę complicated interplay with Augustine through Augustine’s reading 
of Yirgil. Also on the connection to Augustine, see Stephen Popolizio, “Literary Reminiscences and 
the Act of Reading in Infemo V,’’ Dante Studies (1980): 19—33, who mentions Swing’s suggestion of 
Augustine’s tolle lege, where he reads but goes no further; Christian Moevs, The Metaphysics ofDante's 
Comedy (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005); and Daniel Boyarin, “Placing Reading: Ancient 
Israel and Medieval Europę,’’ in The Ethnology of Reading, ed. Jonathan Boyarin (Berkeley: University 
ofCalifomia Press, 1993), 10-37. On Abelard, see Peter Dronke, “Francesca and Heloise,’’ Compara- 
twe Literaturę 27 (1975): 113-35. For discussions of the presence of Dante’s lyric past in Inf 5, see 
Gianfranco Contini, “Dante come personaggio-poeta deUa Commedia," in Un'idea di Dante: Saggi 
danteschi (Turin: Einaudi, 1976; 1958), 33-62; and Barolini, “Dante and Cavalcanti (On Making 
Distinctions in Matters of Love): Infemo 5 in Its Lyric and Autobiographical Contexts,’’ in Dante and 
the Origins ofitalian Literary Culture (New York: Fordham University Press, 2006), 70-101. 

17. See Renzi, Le conseguenze di un bacio, 264: “E rimasta aperta la domanda: Dante aveva un 
modello per la sua scrittura?” Renzi himself suggests that Dante was inspired by real life, a proposal 
that erases the hermeneutic force of Boccaccio’s literary question of why reading. 

18. For analyses of Dante and the visual arts, see Charles S. Singleton, "Infemo XIX: ‘O Simon 
Mago!,”’ MLN SO (1965): 92-99; Giovanni Fallani, Dante e la cultura figuratiua medievale (Bergamo: 
Minerva Italica, 1971); Christopher Kleinhenz, “A Nose for Art {Purgatorio VII): Notes on Dante’s 
Iconographical Sense,” Italica 52 (1975): 372—79; Christopher Kleinhenz, “Dante and the Tradition 
of Yisual Arts in the Middle Ages,” Thought 65 (1990): 17-26; Christopher Kleinhenz, “Iconographic 
Parody in Infemo XXI,” in Dante's "Infemo": The Indiana Critical Edition, ed. Mark Musa (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1995), 325-39; Christopher Kleinhenz, “On Dante and the Yisual 
Arts,” in Dante for the New Millennium, ed. Teodolinda Barolini and H. Wayne Storey (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 2003), 274—98; Cassell, Dante's Fearful Art ofjustice; Lucia Battaglia Ricci, 
“Yiaggio e visione: Tra immaginario visivo e invenzione letteraria,” in Dante: Da Firenze aWaldild, 
ed. Michelangelo Picone (Florence: Cesati, 2001), 15—73; and Lucia Battaglia Ricci, “Una biblioteca 
‘visiva,’ ” in Leggere Dante, ed. Lucia Battaglia Ricci (Ravenna: Longo, 2003), 191-215. 

19. For the importance of rehistoricizing Dante, see Teodolinda Barolini, “Dante and Francesca 
da Rimini: Realpolitik, Romance, Gender,” Speculum 75 (2000): 1-28; Teodolinda Barolini, "Only 
Historicize: History, Materiał Culture, and the Futurę of Dante Studies,” Dante Studies 127 (2009): 
37-54; and Teodolinda Barolini, “Dante’s Sympathy for the Other, or the Non-Stereotyping Imagi- 
nation: Sexual and Racialized Others in the Commedia," Critica del Testo 14 (2011): 177-204. See also 
the interview in Simon A. Gilson, “Historicism, Philology, and the Text: An Interview with Teodo¬ 
linda Barolini,” Italian Studies 63 (2008): 141-52. 

20. Garrett Stewart, The Look of Reading: Book, Painting, Text (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2006). Stewart also discusses an unpublished monograph by Leo Steinberg on women reading, 
in which, according to Stewart’s summary, Steinberg opposes the figures of Mary and Francesca. 

21. “Hoc autem totum factum est ut adimpleretur id quod dictum est a Domino per prophetam 
dicentem ecce virgo in utero habebit et pariet filium et vocabunt nomen eius Emmanuhel quod est 
interpretatum Nobiscum Deus.” Isaiah 7:14 is not the only text that foretells this moment. Bernard 
of Clairvaux presents and elaborates the traditional anticipations of the Yirgin birth in Isaiah, Moses 
and the buming bush, as well as Aaron, Gideon, Solomon, and Jeremiah, concluding that the Annun¬ 
ciation is: “A miracle which so many other miracles anticipated, so many oracles promised. One and 
the same spirit moved the Prophets and although they used differing signs at different times, they 
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foretold and foresaw the same event in many and various ways, but not by a varying spirit.” Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Homilies in Praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary, trans. Marie-Bemard Said (Kalamazoo: 
Cistercian Publications, 1993), 23. 

22. For the argument that the appearance of the book reflects a rise in literacy, see M. T. Clanchy, 
From Memory to Written Record: England, 1066-1307, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993), 245. For 
morę generał discussions of women readers, both of which take materiał primariły from Germany, 
see D. H. Green, Women Readers in the Middle Ages (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007); 
and Jeffrey F. Hamburger, “Representations of Reading—Reading Representations: The Femałe 
Reader from the Hedwig Codex to Chatilłon’s Leopoldine au Livre d*Heures,” in Die lesende Frau, ed. 
Gabrieła Signori (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), 177-239. It is worth noting that in the East during 
this period. Mary continues to be represented as spinning, not reading. 

23. For the origins and devełopment of Mary reading in scenes of the Annunciation, see Otto 
Pacht et ał., The St. Albans Psalter (Albani Psalter) (London: The Warburg Institute, 1960), 63-67. 

24. “Forte in manibus tenebat Ysaiam et ordine łegendi in iłud inciderat capitułum: Ecce uirgo 
concipiet et pariet Jilium et vocabiture nomen eius EmmanuelT Aełred of Rievaułx, Sermones inediti B. 
Aelredi abbatis Rieuallensis, ed. C. H. Tałbot (Romę: Curiam Generałem Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis, 
1952), 85. 

25. On the datę of Duccio’s image, see Diana Norman, Siena, Florence, and Padua, (New Haven: 
Yałe University Press, 1995), 2:59. See Roger Tarr, ""Ecce Virgo concipiet: The iconography and context 
of Duccio’s London Annunciation," Viator 31 (2000): 185-231. What seems to happen is the text 
moves from being a kind of descriptive subtitłe to being a text that is in the picture. For an earły 
exampłe of using text in a scene of the Annunciation, see the discussion of a now łost eighth-century 
mosaic in Ann van Dijk, “The Angełic Sałutation in Earły Byzantine and Medievał Annunciation 
Imagery,” The Art Bulletin 81 (1999): 420-36. For a broader discussion of representations of speech 
in images, see Hołger Schott Syme, “The Look of Speech,” Textual Cultures 2 (2007): 34-60. On 
the presence of texts in images, see Meyer Schapiro, “Script in Pictures: Semiotics of Yisuał Lan- 
guage,” in Words, Script, and Pictures: Semiotics of Visual Language (New York: Braziłłer, 1996), 117-98. 

26. For the definition of iconołogy as anałyzing “images across media,” see W. J. T. Mitchell, 
Cloning Terror: The War of Images, 9/11 to the Present (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 
xvii. Mitchell provides morę extensive considerations of iconołogy in Iconołogy: Image, Text, Ideology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986); Picture Theory: Essays on Verbal and Visual Representation 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995); and What Do Pictures Want? The Liues and Loues of 
Images (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005). Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study 
of Memory in Medieual Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 241, notes “the ołd 
idea which we find in Gregory, that picturing and writing are the same, onły in diflferent media.” 

27. For a critiąue of Panofsky’s iconołogy, ałso see Christopher S. Wood, “Introduction,” in 
Erwin Panofsky, Perspectwe as Symbolic Form (New York: Zonę Books, 1991), 7—24, at 24: “Iconołogy, 
in the end, has not proved an especiałły usefuł hermeneutic of culture. What it tełłs us about a culture 
is usuałły tautołogicał (something łike: this was the kind of culture that coułd have produced this 
Work).” 

28. Medievałists have łong used visuał materiałs to inform łiterary anałysis, at łeast sińce D. W. 
Robertson, A Preface to Chaucer: Studies in Medieual Perspectiues (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1962). For morę recent discussion, see V. A. Kołve, “Chaucer and the Yisuał Arts,” in Geoffrey 
Chaucer: Writers and Their Background, ed. D. S. Brewer (London: Bell, 1974), 290-320; Y. A. Kolve, 
Chaucer and the Imagery ofNarratiue: The First Five Canterbury Taks (Stanford, CaUf: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1984); and Y. A. Kołve, Telling Images: Chaucer and the Imagery of Narratiue II (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2009). For other hełpfuł discussions of the medievał making of images in 
rełationship to modem ideas of imagination and memory, see The Mind’s Eye: Art and Theological 
Argument in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouche (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 2005); and Ałastair Minnis, “Medievał Imagination and Memory,” in The 
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Dante’s Cavalcantian Relapse: The 
“Pargoletta” Seąuence and the Commedia 

TRISTAN KAY 

T he ritual of penance in Dante’s Purgatorio reaches its dramatic 
apex in the Earthly Paradise.^ Beatrice, newly reunited with the 
pilgrim, rebukes him for having failed to remain steadfast to her 
memory and having thereby strayed from the true path. For all the epi- 
sode’s apparent intimacy, the precise naturę of this betrayal of Beatrice is 
somewhat elusive, described in language of a generalizing sort that seeks 
to confer on the scene a universal as well as a personal significance. Few 
would doubt that Dante’s preceding literary record is in some way impli- 
cated in his transgression. According to the poem’s literał sense, his lapse 
must be situated in the years between Beatrice’s death in 1290 and the 
datę of the Commedia s fictional journey during Holy Week of 1300, a 
time when Dante tumed away from the theologized love poetry of his 
youth, dedicated to the “gentilissima,” to espouse secular and erotic 
themes in a morę straightforward manner.^ Thus wanderings both intel- 
lectual and camal in naturę, witnessed in Dante’s earlier writings, are 
seemingly reflected in the image of his straying from the “dritta via” at 
the beginning of the poem (Inf. 1.3). Yet we must rely on subtle, intertex- 
tual hints and an understanding of his wider oeuvre in order to recognize 
that a deyiation of this particular kind is at stake. 

Beatrice’s rebukes stress above all Dante’s failure to master the lesson 
of her mortality. Instead of recognizing that her beauty and value had 
increased after her death, Dante redirected his attention toward other 
mortal women and temporal objects of desire: “Non ti dovea gravar le 
penne in giuso, / ad aspettar piu colpo, o pargoletta / o akra novita eon 
si breve uso” {Purg. 31.58—60). Despite the reference to a rival woman. 
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these lines might be seen in isolation to exemplify that generalizing lan- 
guage of morał transgression noted above. Narratives of fidelity and 
betrayal were a common means of articulating ethical choices in medieval 
culture,^ while pargolo and its cognates have connotations of youthful 
imprudence. Robert Hollander cites Paul: “When I was a child [parpulus], 
I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but as a 
man I put away childish things” (1 Cor. 13:11)/ Dante’s pursuit of 
worldly pleasure, we might infer, was befitting a boy but not a man, and 
Beatrice indeed accentuates his supposed virility in the Earthly Paradise 
with her command, “Alza la barba” (31.68). Nevertheless, commentators 
dating back to the 1330s have suggested that in these particular lines 
Beatrice evokes a specific rather than a generic transgression, for the term 
“pargoletta,” denoting a young woman, had featured several times in 
Dante’s lyric poetry.^ The epithet appears in the canzone “lo son venuto 
al punto della rota” {Rime 9), one of the well-known “rime petrose,” 
where Dante speaks of his thwarted desire for a cold-hearted “pargoletta” 
(linę 72). It is integral, moreover, to a triad of lesser-known poems, some- 
times referred to as the “pargoletta” seąuence, that seem to describe a 
unified amatory experience. The term appears in the ballata “P mi son 
pargoletta bella e nova” {Rime 22) and in the sonnet “Chi guardera giam- 
mai sanza paura” {Rime 24), both of which are closely related, lexically 
and thematically, to the ballata “Perche*tti vedi giovinetta e bella” {Rime 
23). 

In deploying this term, Dante would thus appear to evoke a particular 
moment in his history as a love poet as well as a morę generał surrender 
to the snares of the ephemeral.^ Yet while the “rime petrose” have 
received perhaps the most sustained scholarly attention of all Dante’s 
uncoUected lyrics,^ the “pargoletta” cycle has seldom featured in critical 
discourse outside the discrete formal and rhetorical analysis on the part of 
editors of the Rime and passing references in commentaries on the Purgato- 
rio.^ Indeed, with the occasional exception of the “petrose,”^ the Rime 
morę generally have been curiously marginalized in attempts to under- 
stand Dante’s trapiamento, in spite of the turbulent forms of love these 
poems often describe.^® The present article contends that the “pargoletta” 
lyrics, far from being of peripheral importance, can offer us important 
insights into some of the changes in Dante’s poetics that occur in the 
middle years of his career. It aims to disengage these poems from the 
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dominant (but inherentły moot) question of the identity of the “pargo- 
letta” to estabłish morę efFectively what it is that this łady and the poems 
dedicated to her connote in Dante’s poetic and spiritual journey. Rather 
than restricting Dante’s “betrayal” of Beatrice to a shift in his allegiance 
from theology to (Lady) philosophy or positing a loosely defmed “carnal 
transgression,” as occurs too freąuently in the critical tradition, I aim to 
use this neglected seąuence to map morę precisely some of the important 
oscillations in his treatment of desire. An analysis of the poems will show 
that they are evoked in the Earthly Paradise for good reason, where they 
stage not simply Dante’s betrayal of Beatrice at a biographicał łeveł but, 
morę importantly, a substantive dissent from the notion of love formu- 
lated in the Vita Nuova (and revived in the Commedia) and a return to the 
Cavalcantian wellsprings of Dante’s earliest łyric production.^^ 

The three poems under consideration describe the poet-łover’s 
thwarted desire for a beautiful young woman. While describing in the 
first instance this lady’s grace and angelic ąuałities through imagery recall- 
ing the treatment of Beatrice in the Vita Nuova, they ułtimateły dwell 
on her lethal potentiał and haughty unresponsiveness. The łyrics show 
important connections to other sections of Dante’s lyric corpus. In partic- 
ular, critics have noted their affmities with the “rime petrose,”^^ with the 
poems for Lady Philosophy, especially the ballata “Voi che savete” {Rime 
19),^^ and with the canzoni “Amor che movi” (5) and “lo sento si 
d’Amor” (6),^^ Nevertheless, because they offer a sufFiciently distinct and 
cohesive treatment of łove to be regarded as a discrete episode in Dante’s 
łyric development, all modern editors of the Rime have compiled them 
seąuentiałly.^^ As well as containing the term “pargołetta” (“Perche^tti 
vedi” instead uses “giovinetta,” similarly indicating youth) and dispłaying 
a elear thematic unity, they are verbally and metricałły interconnected. 
We must rely on rhetoricał and thematic features to offer what remains a 
tentative dating of the seąuence. Lexically they recall the łimpid stilnovist 
production of the “libello” {VN 1.1) and the canzoni for Lady Philoso¬ 
phy, and they do not feature the harsh yocabułary and morę expansive and 
elaborate forms that dominate Dante’s lyrics foliowing his exiłe. There is 
also good reason to view this seąuence as predating (though perhaps onły 
marginally) the “rime petrose,” which provide a morę radical expression 
of some of these poems’ central themes. Since it is customary to datę the 
“petrose” to around 1296, based on the astronomical reference we find 
in the opening stanza of “lo son venuto,” a cautious dating of this 
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seąuence to the period 1294—96 may be proposed. Indeed nonę of the 
editors of Dante’s lyrics have challenged Barbi and Pernicone’s decision 
to place them “subito dopo Tesperienza delle rime allegoriche e delle due 
canzoni dottrinali e prima delle rime per la donna pietra.”^^ 

Who was the “pargoletta”? This ąuestion, which has too often served 
as a distraction from a rigorous analysis of these poems, has divided critics. 
Suggestions as to her identity over the centuries have encompassed both 
allegorical (Philosophy, Wisdom, Rhetoric) and historical Solutions 
(Beatrice, Gentucca, the “donna pietra,” a young aristocrat encountered 
in exile).^^ Of the allegorical possibilities, only Lady Philosophy has 
retained any sort of traction in the critical tradition.^® If the poems were 
indeed composed in 1294—96, they would be contemporaneous with the 
canzoni “Voi che ’ntendendo” and “Amor che ne la mente.” Yet, as we 
shall see, they do not lend themselves easily to an allegorical interpreta- 
tion, and the majority of modern critics again foUow Barbi and Pernicone 
in regarding the “pargoletta” as a “donna reale o immaginata come reale, 
oggetto d’amore da parte del poeta dopo la morte di Beatrice.How- 
ever, if we accept that the “pargoletta” was a real or imagined-to-be-real 
woman (as I do), debating her historical identity is really to miss the point, 
for it is precisely her indeterminate identity—her identity as a non- 
Beatrice, or pseudo-Beatrice—that is important to Dante, especially from 
the perspective of the Commedia. In turning to the poems themselves, 
then, let us set aside the ąuestion ofwho the “pargoletta” may have been 
and focus rather on how she is portrayed and on the complexion of the 
desire to which she giyes rise. 

The “pargoletta” seąuence begins with a ballata, a form used relatively 
infreąuently by Dante, comprising a ńpresa foUowed by three main stan- 
zas. Its opening seventeen lines describe the advent of an apparently 
miraculous woman: 


mi son pargoletta bella e nova, 
e son venuta per mostrare altrui 
de le bellezze del loco ond’io fui. 

lo fui del cielo e tornerovi ancora 
per dar de la mia luce altrui diletto; 
e chi mi vede e non se ne innamora 
d’amor non avera mai intelletto, 
che non gli fu in piacere alcun disdetto 
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quando Natura mi chiese a Colui 
che volle, donnę, accompagnarmi a voi. 

Ciascuna Stella negli occhi mi piove 
del lume suo e de la sua vertute; 
le mie bellezze sono al mondo nove 
peró che di lassu mi son venute 
le qual non possono esser conosciute 
se non da conoscenza d’omo in cui 
Amor si metta per piacer di lui.” 

{Rime 22.1-17) 

As is conventional, the opening ńpresa (1—3) introduces the poem’s central 
theme and is connected verbally to the first stanza (“del loco ondho fui. / 
lo fui del cielo”). Unusually, however, the ripresa and the first two stanzas 
take the form of direct speech on the part of the lady, who appears ex 
abrupto to proclaim and celebrate her heavenly splendor.^® Her “sweet” 
language and angelic air recall Dante’s stilnovist poetry for Lady Philoso- 
phy and, especially, Beatrice (Poster and Boy de suggest that “almost every 
linę” has a parallel in his lyrics dedicated to these two figures).^^ Particu- 
larly striking are the similarities between the opening lines of “P mi son 
pargoletta” and the famous sonnet “Tanto gentile e tano onesta parę”: 

Tanto gentile e tanto onesta parę 

la mia donna quand’ella altrui saluta, 
ch’ogne lingua deven tremando muta 
e gli occhi no Tardiscon di guardare. 

Ella si va, sentendosi laudare, 
benignamente d’umilta vestuta; 
e par che sia una cosa venuta 
da cielo in terra a miracol mostrare. 

Mostrasi si piacente a chi la mira, 

che da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core, 
che ’ntender no*lla puó chi nodla prova; 
e par che della sua labbia si mova 
un spirito soave pień d’amore, 
che va dicendo all’anima: Sospira. 

(FN 17.5-7) 

Foliowing Guinizzelli, “Tanto gentile” describes the ennobling effects of 
Beatrice on those who behold her and the sweetness she instills within 
their hearts. It is the apotheosis of the “stilo de la . . . loda” {VN 17.4) 
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inaugurated in the Vita Nuova by the canzone “Donnę ch’avete intelletto 
d’amore”—a poetry in which Dante had sought gratification not in the 
transitory reciprocal greeting of his lady but his own words of praise for 
her and the unfailing divine goodness that she embodied, “ąuello che non 
mi puote venire meno” {VN 10.6). The sigh (“sospira”) that closes this 
sonnet points to the ineffable serenity that the miraculous Beatrice was 
able to instill. 

We may have expected the poem for the “pargoletta” to end with a 
similar placation, for both poems exemplify the stilnovist topos of the 
“donna angelicata.” In each case the angelic lady comes from heaven (“lo 
fui del cielo e tornerovi ancora”; “par che sia una cosa venuta / da cielo 
in terra”) to bring a miraculous taste of the divine (“per mostrare altrui / 
de le bellezze del loco ond’io fui”; “a miracol mostrare”) to one who 
possesses the necessary intellect and virtue to experience such a phenome- 
non (“le bellezze . . . non possono esser conosciute / se non da cono- 
scenza d’omo in cui Amor si metta”; “che ’ntender no*lla puó chi no*lla 
prova”). Yet what renders “I’ mi son pargoletta” intriguing, and crucially 
different from “Tanto gentile,” is the contrast between its first half (the 
lady’s speech) and its second (the poet“lover’s response to it): 

Queste parole si leggon nel viso 
d’un’angioletta che ci e apparita; 
e io per veder lei mirai fiso 
ne son a rischio di perder la vita, 
peró ch’io ricevetti tal ferita 
da un ch’io vidi dentro agli occhi suoi, 
ch’io vo piangendo e non m’acchetai poi. 

{Rime 22.18-24) 

Contrary to our expectations, the lover here is not filled with sweetness 
but “wounded” by the sight of the lady (“ch’io ricevetti tal ferita”) and 
put at risk of death (“a rischio di perder la vita”). The lady, for all her 
angelic ąualities, has instilled in him a State of self-pitying restiveness 
(“ch’io vo piangendo e non m’acchetai poi”) which anticipates the condi- 
tion of Francesca in the Inferno. 

What accounts for this dissonance? Angelo Jacomuzzi, one of the few 
scholars to have paid these poems serious attention, relates it to the youth 
of the “pargoletta.” Glossing the seąuence with reference to the afore- 
mentioned canzoni “Amor che movi” and “Io sento si,” he argues that 
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these morę lengthy poems not only refer to the same experience of love 
as the poems for the “pargoletta,” in light of their common insistence on 
the lady’s “gioyinezza,” but also clarify the cycle’s ideological framework. 
“Amor che movi” is a poem of considerable doctrinal sophistication, fus- 
ing the poet’s meditation on his personal experience of earthly love with 
a disąuisition on a platonizing “Amor” that transcends all courtly bound- 
aries to become a unifying and cosmic force: 

Amor che movi tua vertu dal cielo 
come ’1 sol lo splendore, 
che la s’apprende piu lo suo valore 
dove piu nobilta suo raggio trova, 
e com el fuga oscuritate e gelo, 

COSI, alto signore, 

tu cacci la vilta altrui del core 

ne ira contra te fa lunga prova; 

da te convien che ciascun hen si mova 

per lo qual si travaglia il mondo tutto, 

sanza te e distrutto 

ąuanto avemo in potenzia di hen farę: 
come pintura in tenebrosa parte, 
che non si puó mostrare 
ne dar diletto di color ne d’arte. 

(R/me 5.11-15) 

In this opening stanza we fmd an anticipation of the “amore d’animo” 
described by Virgil in Purgatorio 17, “amor sementa in voi d’ogni virtute” 
(103-4), love as a life force whence derives every good. And yet, like 
mi son pargoletta,” the canzone ultimately describes a painful and perilous 
amatory impasse: “guarda la vita mia quant’ell’e dura” (50); “costei / per 
giovinezza mi conduca a morte” (56—57). For Jacomuzzi, it is specifically 
the youth of the lady described that prevents her from serving as a conduit 
for this apparently benign celestial force.This is an impasse, in other 
words, born out of the lady’s “manco di temporale,” as formulated by 
Dante in a Guinizzellian precept found in the Conuwio: 

Sicome se una pietra margarita e małe disposta, o vero imperfetta, la vertu cele- 
stiale ricever non puó, si come disse quel nobile Guido Guinizzelli in una sua 
canzone che comincia: Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore. Puote adunque Tanima 
stare non bene ne la persona per manco di complessione, o forsę per manco di 
temporale: e in questa cotale questo raggio divino mai non risplende (4.20.7-8). 
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But the fraught “rime petrose”—^viewed by Jacomuzzi as a radical ful- 
fiUment of the “pargoletta” cycle (“due tappe di una ąuaestio intomo all’a- 
more che inizia prowisoriamente nel primo gruppo e che trova nelle 
‘petrose’ la sua conclusione tragica ed estrema”)^^—undo the notion that 
this impasse is but a “fasę intermedia. Indeed, the critic regards the 
ostensible celebration of love found in “Amor che movi” as ambivalent, 
carrying traces of a fatalistic concept of desire inherited from Ovid and 
Capellanus that will later underpin the “Amor” of Francesca and Paolo.^^ 

I would suggest that this impasse, however, should not be attributed to 
the youth of the lady alone and that the lover’s subjective response is eąually 
involved. A clue to its origins comes in the first two lines of the fmal stanza: 
“Queste parole si leggon nel piso / d’un angioletta che ci e apparita” (emphasis 
added). Existing readings of this poem (including my own up to this point) 
have always referred to the first seventeen lines as comprising the lady’s 
“speech.” They have not ąuestioned the benevolence or the angelic naturę 
of the “pargoletta.” But these lines seem to me to hint at something morę 
ambiguous. The lady’s discourse, which constructs her almost as a new 
Beatrice (compare the close parallels with “Tanto gentile”), is described not 
as enunciated but rather “read” upon her visage. Indeed, the text strongly 
intimates that the words attributed to the “pargoletta” were not really 
uttered at all. This seems to cast doubt on the naturę of the lady in ąuestion. 
Should we readily accept her heavenly origin and promises of divine revela- 
tion, her “Beatricean” ąualities? Or does the lover instead “project” these 
divine ąualities onto a mortal figurę, so that a mere “pargoletta” is trans- 
formed into an “angioletta” under his desiring gazę, the blurring of the two 
suggested by the diminutive suffix, evoking the girl’s seductive charm, that 
remains appended to the latter epithet? Rather than the advent of a divine 
figurę, are we not dealing with a paradigmatic case of a lyric pathology 
that Giorgio Agamben terms “fesaltata soprawalutazione dell’oggetto 
d’amore”?^^ The poem surely offers strong grounds for endorsing such an 
interpretation, especially if it is read in conjunction with the pilgrim’s dream 
of the siren in Purgatońo 19. 

Dante’s dream of the “femmina balba” follows Yirgifs discourse on 
love in cantos 17-18 and sheds light on the psychology that informs sins 
of cupidinous desire 

mi venne in sogno una femmina balba, 
ne li occhi guercia, e sovra i pie distorta, 
eon le man monche, e di colore scialba. 
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lo la mirava; e come ’1 sol conforta 
le fredde membra che la notta aggrava, 

COSI lo sguardo mio le facea scorta 
la lingua, e poscia tutta la drizzava 
in poco d’ora, e lo smarrito volto, 
com’ amor vuol, cosi le colorava. 

Poi ch’eir avea ’1 parlar cosi disciolto, 
cominciaya a cantar si, che eon pena 
da lei avrei mio intento rivolto. 

“lo son,” cantava, “io son dolce serena, 
che ’ marinari in mezzo mar dismago; 
tanto son di piacere a sentir piena! 

Io volsi Ulisse del suo cammin vago 
al canto mio; e qual meco s’ausa, 
rado sen parte; si tutto Tappago!” 

Ancor non era sua bocca rinchiusa, 
quand’ una donna apparve santa e presta 
lunghesso me per far colei confusa. 

“O Yirgilio, Yirgilio, chi e questa?”, 
fieramente dicea; ed el venia 
eon li occhi fitti pur in quella onesta. 

L’altra prendea, e dinanzi Tapria 
dendendo i drappi, e mostravami ’1 ventre; 
quel mi sveglió col puzzo che n’uscia. 

{Pmg. 19.7-33) 

Under Dante’s gazę, the grotesąue, ailing physiognomy of this figurę 
becomes beautiful and enchanting, her stammering voice a sweet song 
that seduces Dante before an unidentified “donna santa” exposes the 
siren’s foul stench. Described by Yirgil later in the canto as that “antica 
strega / che sola sovr’ a noi omai si piagne” (58—59), she is a personifica- 
tion of those “presenti cose, / col falso lor piacer” {Purg. 31.34-35) whose 
tyranny is purged on the finał three terraces of Mount Purgatory. Her 
metamorphosis serves to elucidate the true naturę of immoderate worldly 
desires: the immediate gratification that can be gained from “presenti 
cose” blinds us to their worthlessness—their “ugliness”—from an etemal 
perspective. Intellectual cupidity is implicated here, for, as noted by sev- 
eral scholars, Dante’s siren may be read in light of Cicero’s De finibus as 
the cuńosiias that led Ulysses astray (“Io volsi Ulisse del suo cammin vago / 
al canto mio”).^® But most explicitly at stake is carnal fixation and the 
warping of perception that arises from the lover’s obsessive gaze.^^ The 
distorted features of the siren, indices of her mortality, are transformed by 
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his sguardo into something attractive. He begins to see—to “project”— 
that which he desires. 

What the dream of the siren foregrounds is the self-deception inherent 
in the experience of worldly, and especially carnal, appetite—the “delu- 
sion involved in that ‘twisted love,’ amor torto, which in the canto on 
charity, Paradiso 26, will be directly contrasted with amor diritto, ‘straight 
love.’ The siren can be related most productively to the figurę of the 
“pargoletta,” especially as described in this first poem of the seąuence. 
Indeed, if we regard the promises of heavenly fulfiUment associated with 
the “pargoletta” as “projected,” a notion reinforced by the comment that 
Dante provides in Purgatońo 19 on the psychology of misdirected love, 
then we can read the siren episode almost as a reprisal of that earlier lyric. 
Each is inaugurated by the appearance of the lady ex abrupto and her self- 
nomination (“I’ mi son pargoletta”; “lo son dolce serena”). The siren 
episode figures physically (a transformation of ugliness into beauty) what 
is figured metaphysically (a transformation of “pargoletta” into “angio- 
letta,” ofmortality into sempitemity) in the ballata. The two transforma- 
tions originate in the indolent psyche of the lover, whose distracted gazę 
(“lo . . . mirai fiso”; “lo la mirava”) serves to idealize the lady’s naturę so 
that a “via non vera” {Purg, 30.130) is legitimated. 

Another pertinent point of comparison in approaching this poem is the 
encounter with the “donna gentile” in the Vita Nuopa —a figurę pre- 
sented by Dante in the Conpwio as a personification of philosophy but 
described in the “libello” simply as “una gentil donna giovane e bella 
molto.”^^ As is well known, a melancholie Dante, distraught by a “terrib- 
ile sbigottimento” (24.1), catches glimpse of this lady peering down sym- 
pathetically from a window: 

Onde io, accorgendomi del mio travagliare, levai gli occhi per vedere se altri mi 
vedesse. AUora vidi una gentil donna giovane e bella molto, la quale da una 
finestra mi riguardava si pietosamente quanto alla vista, che tutta la pieta parea in 
lei accolta. Onde eon ció sia cosa che quando li miseri veggiono di loro compas- 
sione altrui piu tosto si muovono a lagrimare, quasi come di se stessi avendo pie- 
tade, io senti’ allora cominciare li miei occhi a volere piangere; e peró, temendo 
di non mostrare la mia vile vita, mi parti’ d’inanzi dagli occhi di questa gentile. 
E dicea poi fra me medesimo: “E non puó essere che eon quella pietosa donna, 
non sia nobilissimo amore” {VN 24.2—3). 

As Guglielmo Gomi notes, the raising of Dante’s gazę to the lady’s “fine¬ 
stra” here is constructed as a “parodia terrena di un’elevazione, di un 
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guardare verso Tako che dovra riservarsi alla sola Beatrice in cielo.”^^ 
Dante is attempting to repeat his experience of Beatrice, without heeding 
the fact that that experience had been miraculous and by naturę unrepeat- 
able. The “donna gentile” herself does nothing but display pity; the morę 
alluring ąualities that she appropriates are conferred on her by the subjec- 
tive desire of Dante, ąualities that manifestly recall those of Beatrice. The 
adjective “nobilissimo” we find here had been applied to Beatrice on 
multiple occasions in earlier chapters of the “libello.” In the next para- 
graph Dante describes the lady’s “vista pietosa e d’un colore pallido ąuasi 
come d’amore” (25.1), recalling Beatrice’s own “color di perle” (10.22) 
while also hinting at a crucial disparity (“ąuasi come d’amore”). Yet for 
all that this figurę approximates Dante’s “gentilissima,” the first poem 
dedicated to the “donna gentile” closes in a nearly identical manner to 
“r mi son pargoletta,” that is, with the lover reduced to an ongoing State 
of weeping: “Ben e eon ąuella donna ąuello Amore / lo ąual mi face 
andar cosi piangendo” (compare “ch’io vo piangendo e non m’acchetai 
poi”), both poems echoing the Cavalcantian incipit “Yedete ch’i’ son un 
che vo piangendo” (10).^^ The return to a Cavalcantian modę is indeed a 
feature of the poetry for the “donna gentile” morę broadly, most explic- 
itly in the sonnets “L’amaro lagrimar che voi faceste” (26.6-8) and “Gen¬ 
til pensero che parła di voi” (27.8-10), which use a ąuintessentially 
Cavalcantian personification of diverse faculties, reflecting the fragmenta- 
tion of the lyric self, to articulate his emotional turmoil in response to 
Beatrice’s rival. The step Dante had taken in the “libello” to espouse a 
“materia nuova e piu nobile che la passata” (10.1) and leave behind the 
fraught Cavalcantian poetics of the “gabbo” episode is reversed, until a 
vision of Beatrice reorients his desire toward her and toward God (28). 

“r mi son pargoletta” similarly stages an errant attempt on the part of 
Dante to seek transcendence (an “angioletta”) in the transient (a “pargo¬ 
letta”), to glimpse divine “bellezze” in the countenance of a mortal 
woman, to repeat the experience of Beatrice without heeding the fact she 
was a miracle,^"^ a “singułar incarnation of transcendence . . . , nothing less 
than Dante’s salvation itself,” to ąuote Robert Harrison.^^ Much like that 
of the “donna gentile,” the “pargoletta” episode attests to a failure to 
master the lesson of Beatrice’s mortality. It also stages a return to a distinc- 
tively Cavalcantian brand of love poetry. Love ceases to function as the 
redemptive source of new life it had been in the Vita Nuova and reverts 
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to a force of death. While this association of love and death is common- 
place in medieval lyric poetry, nowhere was it morę difFuse or carefuUy 
theorized than in the work of Dante’s erstwhile “primo amico.” Caval- 
canti’s corpus abounds with examples of the lyric subject describing him- 
self in the terms reminiscent of Dante’s phrase “a rischio di perder la vita”: 

[La mia anima] Sta come ąuella che non ha valore, 
ch’e per temenza da lo cor partita; 
e chi vedesse com’ell’e fuggita 
diria per certo: “Questi non ha vita.” 

(7.5-8) 

r vo come colui ch’e fuor di vita, 
che parę, a chi lo sguarda, ch’omo sia 
fatto di ramę o di pietra o di legno. 

(8.9-11) 

E dico che ’ miei spiriti son morti, 
e ’1 cor che tanto ha guerra e vita poco; 

(11.5-6) 

Indeed, a closer analysis of “I’ mi son pargoletta” shows this presence of 
Cavalcanti to be far from superficial, as we see in Guido’s famous sonnet 
“Chi e ąuesta che ven” {Rime 4): 

Chi e ąuesta che ven, ch’ogn’om la mira, 
che fa tremar di chiaritate Tarę 
e mena seco Amor, si che parlare 
null’omo pote, ma ciascun sospira? 

O Deo, che sembra ąuando li occhi gira! 
dical’ Amor, ch’i’ nol savria contare: 
cotanto d’umilta donna mi parę, 
ch’ogn’altra ver’ di lei i’ la chiam’ ira. 

Non si poria contar la sua piagenza, 
ch’a le’ s’inchin’ ogni gentil vertute, 
e la beltate per sua dea la mostra. 

Non fu si alta gia la mente nostra 
e non si pose ’n noi tanta salute, 
che propiamente n’avian conoscenza. 

Like the ballata for the “pargoletta,” this sonnet is closely related to 
Dante’s “Tanto gentile.” Its opening eight lines could easily belong to 
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one of the morę “optimistic” sections of the Vita Nuova. Yet while the 
initial depiction of the lady suggests a beatific figurę bringing satiety to 
the lover, the anaphora of “Non . . in the sestet precludes such an 
outcome.^^ Cavalcanti underlines the inexorable schism between the 
desire for an understanding of the lady—the elusive “canoscenza” with 
which the poem ends—and the capacity to attain it. In the words of 
Harrison, the sonnet moves “from exterior to interior, from grace to dis- 
grace, from liberation to confinement, from transcendence to finitude.”^^ 
This description could just as easily apply to Dante’s ballata, itself predi- 
cated on the tension between the lady’s miraculous form and the lover’s 
incapacity to use that form as a vehicle for transcendence. There is an 
analogous emphasis on the failure to attain understanding of the lady— 
that very “canoscenza” (a “ąuintessentially Cavalcantian word,” as Baro- 
lini notes)^® that had eluded Guido. Dante writes, “Le mie bellezze non 
possono esser conosciute / se non da conoscenza d’omo in cui / Amor 
si metta per piacer di lui.” Canoscenza is negatively emphasized in both 
instances—repeated in Dante’s poem and serving to conclude Cavalcan- 
ti’s. Implicit as Dante’s ballata proceeds is the notion that the poet-lover is 
not among those who are able to gain this longed-for understanding—^less 
through any fault of his own than owing to the capricious decisions (“per 
piacer di lui”) taken on the part of a personified Love—a fatalism quite in 
tune, of course, with the poetry of Guido, for whom love was inherently 
estranged from the rational soul.^^ Dante’s lines strongly echo Caval- 
canti’s own ballata “Posso degli occhi” {Rime 25): “Non e la sua biltate 
canosciuta / da gente vile, che lo suo colore / chiama intelletto di troppo 
valore” (8-9). That poem too describes a lady who had displayed new 
and miraculous ąualities—a “novo splendore” (17)—, anticipating the 
“bellezze . . . nove” of the “pargoletta.” Similar too is Guido’s ballata 
“Yeggio negli occhi” {Rime 27), which describes “una si bella donna / 
che la mente comprender non la pó” (8—9), herself endowed with an 
unfathomable “bellezza nova.” 

The presence of Cavalcanti in “I’ mi son pargoletta” and throughout 
the “pargoletta” seąuence, reflected in numerous syntagmas as well as in 
its broader treatment of love, is pervasive and hinted at in Dante’s improb- 
able reversion to the ballata form—a form cherished by Guido but seldom 
used by Dante after the early, ultra-Cavalcantian years of his lyric appren- 
ticeship (and only once in a poem dedicated to Beatrice).^® If the Vita 
Nuova had narrated the possibility of overcoming the irrationality and 
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inherent tragedy of Cavalcantian love, the “pargoletta” sequence, begin- 
ning here, recounts a regression back into that very modę. 

The second poem, also a ballata, recalls various elements of “I’ mi son 
pargoletta”: 


Perche*tti vedi giovinetta e bella 

tanto che svegli neUa mente Amore, 
pres’hai orgoglio e durezza nel core. 

Orgogliosa s’e fatta e per me dura 

po’ che d’ancider me, lasso!, ti prove: 
credo che ’1 facci per esser sicura 
se*lla vertu d’Amore a morte move. 

Ma perche preso piu ch’altro mi trove, 
nonn-hai respetto alcun del mi’ dolore. 

Possi tu spermentar lo suo valore! 

{Rime 23) 

In addition to their common use of the ballata and elear thematic corre- 
spondence (the pain inflicted and death augured by the beauty of a distant 
girl), the rhyme scheme foliows exactly that of the previous poem. While 
“r mi son pargoletta” was a poem of two contrasting halves, the emphasis 
in this sonnet rests entirely on the lady’s negative effeets on the lover, 
which begin to approximate those of the “donna pietra.” Giunta sees 
both lyrics examined hitherto as “hybrid” poems, describing a tragic con- 
ception oflove with a lexical “sweetness” and lightness of touch reminis- 
cent of the Vita Nuova^^ It is morę bitter and aceusatory than the previous 
poem, situating the cause of Dante’s amatory impasse rather convention- 
ally in the “orgoglio” and “durezza” that have taken hołd of the lady’s 
heart, terms that are repeated in the finał linę of the ripresa and opening 
linę of the main stanza. What had appeared in the previous poem to be a 
divinely willed proclamation of the lady’s celestial ąualities has here 
become a conceited self-regard (“Perche^^h vedi giovinetta e bella”), and 
nowhere do we find reference to any heavenly origin of her “bellezze.” 
The “rischio di perder vita” of the previous poem, attributed there to the 
lover’s fixated gazę, is now conceived as a sadistic desire to kill on the part 
of the lady (“po’ che d’ancider me, lasso!, ti prove”), anticipating the 
lethal capacity of the “donna pietra” (“ed ella ancide, e non val ch’om si 
chiuda / ne si dilunghi da’ colpi mortali” [Rime 1.9-10]). This desire is 
said to derive from the lady’s wish to “test” the maxim that love is truły 
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a force of death (“credo che ’1 facci per esser sicura / se la vertu d’Amore 
a morte move”), recalling the third stanza of Cavalcanti’s “Donna me 
pręga” (“Di sua potenza segue spesso morte, / se forte la vertu fosse 
impedita, / la quale aita la contraria via” [35-38]). The poem ends with 
the poet’s wish that the lady too might experience the force of his suffer- 
ing: “Possi tu spermentar lo suo valore!”—the verb “spermentar” ironi- 
cally echoing lines 6—7 and the lady’s Cavalcantian “hypothesis” that love 
might lead to death.'^^ This wish is seen by Contini as the “germe pallido” 
of the violent fantasy of reciprocation that concludes the canzone “Cosi 
nel mio parlar,”"^^ while the references to “durezza” in lines 3—4 also 
foreshadow the signature “hardness” of the stony lady (“. . . ąuesta bella 
petra, / la quale ognora impetra / maggior durezza” [Rime 1.2—4]). 

The pronounced affinities between the “pargoletta” and the “donna 
pietra” are felt most strongly in the rich sonnet that concludes the present 
sequence: 


Chi guardera giammai sanza paura 
negli occhi d’esta bella pargoletta, 
che m’hanno concio si, che non s’aspetta 
per me se non la morte, che*mm’e dura. 

Vedete quant’e forte mia ventura, 

che fu tra Taltre la mia vita eletta 

per dare essempro altrui ch’uom non si metta 

i* rischio di mirar la sua figura. 

Destinata mi fu questa finita 

da ch’un uom convenia esser disfatto 
perch’altri fosse di pericol tratto; 
e peró, lasso!, fu’ io cosi ratto 
in trarre a me il contrario de la vita 
come vertu di Stella margherita. 

{Rime 24) 

While developing several of the central themes of the preceding two 
poems, the present sonnet has a morę elevated tonę and is morę rhetori- 
cally sophisticated."^"^ The love described here is antithetical to that formu- 
lated in the Vita Nuova. No longer is the poet-lover master of his own 
desire (“che nuUa volta sofferse che Amore mi reggesse sanza lo fedele 
consiglio della ragione” [VN 1.10]); on the contrary, he is the unwilling 
and inexorable victim of a destructive force that selects him in order to 
manifest its power (“Destinata mi fu questa finita”). Dante immediately 
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retums to the topos of the lady’s perilous eyes that recalls the lethal gazę 
of the Medusa and of the punitive Jehovah (“non poteris videre faciem 
meam: non enim videbit me homo et vivet” “you cannot see my face, 
for no one may see me and and anticipates that of the “donna 

petra” (“li occhi, ond’escon le faville / che m’infiammano il cor, ch’io 
porto anciso” [Rime 1.74-75]). Cavalcantian elements again proliferate. 
For instance, the “forte . . . ventura” of the poet-lover recalls the incipit 
of Cavalcanti’s ballata “La forte e nova mia disaventura” (Rime 34), also 
echoed in linę 10: “un uom convenia esser disfatto” (compare Cavalcanti: 
“La forte e nova mia disaventura / m'ha desfatto nel core” [1-2]; ''Disfatta 
m'ha gia tanto de la vita . . .” [4; emphasis added]; “Si mi sento disfatto . . .” 
[31.18; emphasis added]). Linę 13 of Dante’s sonnet (“in trarre a me ’1 
contrario de la vita”) again recalls the third stanza of “Donna me pręga,” 
which, in elaborating on love as a force of death, describes life as “la 
contraria via” (Rime 27.37). 

The most striking aspect of this sonnet is the notion, introduced in the 
second ąuatrain and developed in the sestet, that Dante’s perilous suflfering 
at the hands of the “pargoletta,” his “forte ventura,” is not simply the 
inevitable conseąuence of passionate love but a kind of sacrificial waming 
for the benefit of his fellow men: “Per dare essempro altrui ch’uom non 
si metta / i* rischio di mirar la sua figura.”"^^ Cavalcanti, too, had fashioned 
himself as a kind of martyr of destructive love, for example in the sestet 
of the sonnet “Tu m’hai si piena di dolor la mente.”^^ Dante’s first tercet, 
as well as underlining the deeply fatalistic and destructive notion of love 
at stake in this sonnet, renders morę explicit his principal source in con- 
ceiving of this predestined sacrifice: “Destinata mi fu ąuesta finita / da 
ch’un uom convenia esser disfatto / perch’altri fosse di pericol tratto.” As 
noted by all modern commentators, these words recall Caiaphas’s expres- 
sion in John’s Gospel regarding the crucifixion of Christ"^®—an echo con- 
firmed by the close connection between the tercet and the words of 
Caiaphas in the Inferno: “Consiglió i Farisei che convenia / porre un uom 
per lo popolo ai martiri” (Inf. 23.117—18). This striking biblical framing 
of Dante’s love for the “pargoletta,” described by Giunta as “una specie 
di Passione per amore di una donna,”"^^ underlines the profound contrast 
between the experience of love described in the Vita Nuova and that 
recounted in the present seąuence. While the theological rhetoric of the 
“libello” aligned earthly and spiritual desire, the splicing of religious and 
secular language here highlights the opposition between the two forms of 
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love. The figurę who preordains in the sonnet (“Destinata mi fu”) is not 
the Christian God, but—we must assume—the God of Love. The suffer- 
ing of the lover is not the redemptive Passion of Christ but the debilitating 
erotic “passio” theorized by Capellanus: “Amor est passio ąuaedam innata 
procedens ex visione et immoderata cogitatione formae alterius sexus” 
[Love is a certain inborn suffering derived from the sight of and excessive 
meditation on the beauty of the opposite sex].^® 

In the space of three short lyrics, then, we move from the initial 
description of the lady as seemingly divine and revelatory to a death-in- 
love antithetical to the notion of Amor associated with the Dante of the 
“libello” and the Commedia, prefacing the violent and incapacitating erot- 
icism of the “rime petrose.” While it is ultimately futile to ask whether 
these two seąuences describe the very same woman, their ideological 
affmities are by now hopefuUy manifest. It is therefore unsurprising that 
the Dante of the Commedia should regard these poems as problematic, not 
merely at a biographical level, insofar as they were written for the 
“wrong” woman, but, morę importantly, at a doctrinal level, as poems 
that attest to a significant deviation in his understanding and experience 
of love and to an especially embattled moment in his attempts to emanci- 
pate his poetics from the influence of Cavalcanti. 

Ho w then do the “pargoletta” poems resonate in the Earthly Paradise? 
Beatrice’s rebukes may be related to the seąuence at various junctures, 
sometimes in a broad sense and other times via morę direct textual echoes. 
We might begin with the second terzina that Beatrice addresses to Dante: 
“Guardaci ben! Ben son, ben son Beatrice” (Purg. 30.74). Beatrice’s self- 
nomination here, with its emphatic “ben” and twofold repetition, gains 
extra resonance ifread as a caustic response to “P mi son pargoletta” (itself 
echoed in the cali of the “dolce serena”),^^ addressed to a Dante who had 
projected the ąualities of Beatrice onto the countenances of other 
women. Standing before him this time is not a pseudo-Beatrice, onto 
whom Dante projects the divine ąualities of his “gentilissima.” This is 
truły Beatrice herself, and her tonę is duły scornful. 

Beatrice swiftly underlines how Dante’s transgression was all the morę 
regrettable because of the considerable potential he had displayed in his 
youth. This youth is described as his “vita nova,” clearly evoking the 
autobiographical work of the same name: “Questi fu tal ne la sua vita 
nova / yirtiialmente, ch’ogne abito destro / fatto avrebbe in lui mirabil 
prova” {Purg. 30.115-17). As that work recounted, the living Beatrice 
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had directed Dante to the righteous path, liberating him from Cavalcan- 
tian eros and enabling a poetics of redemptive, divinely infused love. Yet 
following her death, which should have led Dante to contemplate the 
divine and eternal grounding of his being, he gave himself to other 
women and embraced false images of good: 

Si tosto come in su la soglia fui 
di mia seconda etade e mutai vita, 
ąuesti si tolse a me, e diessi altrui. 

Quando di came a spirto era salka, 
e bellezza e virtu cresciuta m’era, 
fu’ io a lui men cara e men gradita; 

e volse i passi suoi per via non vera, 
imagini di ben seguendo false, 
che nuUa promession rendono intera.” 

{Purg. 30.124-32) 

Of course, this “altrui” (which may be singular or plural) does not refer 
solely to the “pargoletta.” It connotes surrender to the indeterminate 
“other,” the ephemeral tout court. We should notę, however, that the 
term “altrui,” conveying Dante’s deviation from the true path, appears 
twice in the opening lines of “I’ mi son pargoletta.” And what, indeed, 
was the “pargoletta” but an “imagine di ben falsa”? Not merely “another 
woman” but a temporal facsimile of the singular Beatrice herself, who 
brings not the “new life” that she seems to promise but its converse: “Fu’ 
io COSI ratto / in trarre a me il contrario de la vita.” The “pargoletta” 
signified Dante’s betrayal of both Beatrice and the sustaining ideology of 
his “vita nova.” The poems dedicated to her subvert that earlier work’s 
overarching purpose. They recount the advent of a love that does not 
liberate the soul, as first appeared possible, but tyrannizes it. 

In canto 31, Beatrice again situates the origins of Dante’s trauiamento in 
another’s mortal body and in the allure that Dante identified there: “E 
quali agevolezze o quali avanzi / ne la fronte de li altri si mostraro, / per 
che dovessi lor passeggiare” {Purg. 31.28—30). These lines strongly recall 
Dante’s initial description of the “pargoletta” and the words that were 
“read” upon her countenance: “Queste parole si leggon nel viso / 
d’un’angioletta.” In both cases, the agency is not granted to the “altri” 
who seemingly lead him astray but to the promises and the qualities that 
Dante sees in—or “projects” onto—the countenances of those others. 
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This is the kind of warped beauty that “shows itself” to Dante in the 
dream of the siren—beauty of a contingent, subjective kind, posited by a 
corrupted desire. 

Later in the canto, Beatrice prefaces ber dissection of Dante’s transgres- 
sions by announcing that her words will grant him greater fortitude on 
“hearing the sirens” in the futurę: “Perche akra volta, / udendo le serene, 
sie piu forte, / pon giu il seme del piangere e ascolta” {Purg. 31.43—45). 
These sirens are evidently the “imagini di hen . . . false” denounced in 
the previous canto, the earthly trifles embodied by the “femmina balba” 
that arouse desire but offer no hope of satiety. Beatrice’s death was a 
salutary lesson for Dante’s recognizing the inherent transience of earthly 
pleasure, “that a ąuality detected in a corporeal embodiment is simply a 
defective manifestation of that which morę truły exists in an immaterial 
mode.”^^ If Beatrice’s supreme carnal beauty, her “sommo piacer” (52), 
now her “carne sepolta” (48), could not sufFice to sustain his faith in her, 
what hope could reside in any other “cosa mortale” (53)? Nevertheless, 
Dante was newły attracted to “cose fallaci”: 

Ben ti dovevi, per lo primo strale 
de le cose fallaci, levar suso 
di retro a me che non era piu tale. 

Non ti dovea gravar le penne in giuso 
ad aspettar piu colpo, o pargoletta 
o akra novita eon si breve uso. 

{Purg. 31.55-63) 

The fact that Beatrice’s discourse on misdirected love is bracketed by 
references to the “serene” and to the “pargoletta” seems to reinforce the 
continuities between the lyric sequence and the siren of canto 19 high- 
lighted above, both ofwhom prompted the reawakening ofDante’s desire 
for and surrender to transient “bellezze.” While Beatrice’s death should 
have heralded a “levar suso,” the flight of Dante’s desire toward heaven, 
it inaugurated a melancholie “gravar in giuso” as Dante again invested his 
hope in temporał objects or, as Beatrice designates them, “o pargoletta / 
o akra novita eon si breve uso.”” One should notę the expression “akra 
novita,” in light of the “pargoletta’s” own self-designation as “pargoletta 
bella e nova” This “nova” (a most Cavalcantian adjective, as we have 
seen) may be read as “wondrous” or “marvełous,” but it may ałso con- 
note an insidious temporality and the ephemeral naturę of that figure’s 
allure.^"^ 
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My suggestion here is not that Beatrice’s rebukes in the Earthly Para- 
dise concem the “pargoletta” sequence alone. They point as well to a 
number of errors encompassing Dante’s “other loves” as described in the 
Vita Nuova, the “rime petrose,” perhaps the Conpwio, and no doubt other 
lyrics, too. Naturally, the extent to which each of these loves is implicated 
in Dante’s trauiamento cannot be precisely deduced. Nevertheless, I hope 
to have shown that these poems, and the Rime morę broadly, deserve a 
morę searching analysis—both individually and in relation to Dante’s 
other Works—than they have received. The three “pargoletta” lyrics, 
while lacking the linguistic and philosophical richness of some of Dante’s 
celebrated canzoni, are of considerable interest as testament to the radical 
transformations that define his itinerary as a love poet, the interplay 
between that tortuous itinerary and the monumental stability of the Com- 
media, and his enduring ambivalence towards the poetry of Guido 
Cavalcanti. 

The extensive critical attention paid to the intellectual tensions be¬ 
tween the Conuwio and the Commedia, in particular, can distract us from 
the fact that Dante’s most “problematic” writing from the years between 
the Vita Nuova and the Commedia —his writing most deeply at odds with 
the prevailing values of those two texts—is surely found in his lyric cor- 
pus. In spite of the idealizing hermeneutics imposed on his early poetry 
by the self-commentary of the “libello,” Dante’s entire lyric journey is 
defined not only by stylistic experimentation but also by a spiritual and 
ideological volatility, a tendency to relapse and an endless deferral of con- 
version. It is perhaps owing to the fragmented and miscellaneous naturę 
of this production, the lack of an authorial canzoniere, that many lyrics 
have been all but ignored outside of strictly formal and philological schol- 
arship. Nevertheless, despite the lack of biographical sources, these frag- 
ments offer insight into Dante’s turbulent amatory experience and 
delineate the spiritual pathway that leads, ultimately, to his “poema sacro” 
{Par. 25.1). 

University of Bristol 
Bristol, United Kingdom 


NOTES 


1. For a thorough dissection of Beatrice’s rebukes, see Edward Moore, “The Reproaches of 
Beatrice,” in Studies in Dante: Third Senes: Miscellaneous Essays, rev. ed. (Oxford: Oxford University 
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Press, 1968), 221-52. Citations from Dante’s works are taken from the following editions: La Com¬ 
media secondo Vantka uulgata, ed. Giorgio Petrocchi (Milan: Mondadori, 1966-67); Conuiuio, ed. 
Franca Bambilla Ageno (Florence: Le Lettere, 1994); Rime, ed. Domenico De Robertis (Florence: 
Galluzzo, 2005); Vita Nova, ed. Guglielmo Gomi (Turin: Einaudi, 1996). 

2. If we situate Dante’s transgression(s) in the period 1290-1300, it would encompass his love 
for the “donna gentile,” as described in the Vita Nuova, the tenzone seąuence with Forsę Donati, 
and the various Rime written for other women, most strikingly the “rime petrose.” As noted by 
various commentators and lectores of Purgatorio 30—31, Dante’s response to Beatrice’s death in the Vita 
Nuova and the violent eros of the “petrose” appear to implicated by Beatrice’s rebukes. On the libello, 
see for example Zygmunt G. Barański, “The ‘New Life’ of‘Comedy’: The Commedia and the Vita 
Nuoua” Dante Studies 113 (1995): 1—29; Francesca Southerden, “Lost for Words: Recuperating Mel- 
ancholy Subjectivity in Dante’s Eden,” in Dante’s Pluńlingualism: Authońty, Language, Subjectwity, ed. 
Sara Fortuna, Manuele Gragnolati, and Jurgen Trabant (Oxford: Legenda, 2010), 193-210; on the 
“petrose,” see Sara Sturm-Maddox, “The ‘Rime Petrose’ and the Purgatorial Palinode,” Studies in 
Philology 84, no. 2 (1987): 119—33. Morę contentious is the ąuestion of how the trauiamento relates 
to the possible inteUectual transgression of the Convivio. Several episodes in the poem {Inf. 26, Purg. 
2, Par. 2, Par. 8, and Par. 28) seem to probe and critiąue that work’s morę restricted focus on rational 
and philosophical concerns, while Beatrice’s allusion in canto 33 to “ąueUa scuola / c’hai seguitata” 
(85-86) certainly seems to evoke an inteUectual rather than a morał error. However, sińce the treatise 
was not composed until around 1304-7 and not circulated during Dante’s lifetime, one may ąuestion 
the extent to which it should be regarded as centraUy implicated in Dante’s straying as dissected in 
the Earthly Paradise. On the Commedia"s critiąue of the Convivio, see, for example, John Freccero, 
“CaseUa’s Song: Purgatorio II, 112,” in Dante: The Poetics of Conuersion, ed. Rachel Jacoff (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1986), 186-94; Robert HoUander, ''Purgatorio II: Cato’s Rebuke 
and Dante’s scogliof halka 52 (1975): 348-63; Ulrich Leo, “The Unfmished Conuiuio and Dante’s 
Rereading of the Aeneid,” Medieual Studies 13 (1951): 41-64; and Bruno Nardi, Dal “Conuiuio"" alla 
“Commedia"" (Romę: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1960). On the continuities between 
the two works, see, for example, Peter Dronke, Dante"s Second Loue: The Originality and Contexts of 
the “Conuiuio"" (Exeter: Society for Italian Studies, 1997), 72-76; and John Scott, “The Unfmished 
Conuiuio as a Pathway to the Comedy,"" Dante Studies 113 (1995): 31-56. 

3. See 01ivia Holmes, Dante"s Two Beloueds: Ethics and Erotics in the “Diuine Comedy"" (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2008). 

4. Robert HoUander, Allegory in Dante"s “Commedia"" (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1969), 168. HoUander also notes Marco Lombardo’s use of the verb pargoleggiare in Purgatorio 16, 
where it refers to the capricious behaviour of a child (166—69). We might also notę Dante’s applica- 
tion of “pargoletto” to himselfat a moment of childish vulnerability in the Vita Nuoua: “M’addor- 
mentai come un pargoletto battuto lagrimando” (5.9). Not insignificantly in the context of this study, 
this passage comes as Dante reaches a moment of amatory crisis and retreats into a deeply Cavalcantian 
modę of expression, as Beatrice denies him her salvific greeting. 

5. See, for example, the Ottimo Commento (1333), which relates the term to the numerous 
love affairs documented in the Rime: “Questo testo e chiaro. Dice Beatrice: poi che la mia came e le 
beUe membra, che tanto piacere ti rappresentarono, erano faUite (il ąuale fu il primo strale delle cose 
faUaci, che piu ti punse), tu non dovevi attendere, ne operare, si che un altro te ne fosse saetato. E 
dice, che ne ąueUa giovane, la ąuale eUi neUe sue Rime chiamóe pargoletta, ne ąueUa Lisetta, ne 
ąueU’altra montanina, ne ąueUa, ne ąueU’altra li dovevano gravare le penne deUe ale in giu, tanto 
ch’eUi fosse ferito da uno simile, o ąuasi simile strale.” {Purg. 31.55-60). 

6. “The pargoletta cited by Beatrice is not only a rival lady (as witnessed by her place in the Rime) 
but it is also the central symbolic node of a cluster of transgressions.” Teodolinda Barolini, Dante"s 
Poets: Textuality and Truth in the “Comedy"" (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 54. 

7. On the “petrose” and the Commedia, see, for example, Corrado Bologna, II ritomo di Beatrice 
(Romę: Salemo, 1998); Robert M. Durling and Ronald L. Martinez, Time and the Crystal: Studies in 
Dante"s “Rime Petrose"" (Berkeley: University of Califomia Press, 1990); John Freccero, “Medusa: 
The Letter and the Spirit,” Dante: The Poetics of Conuersion, 119-35; Tristan Kay, “Dido, Aeneas, and 
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the Evolution of Dante’s Poetics,” Dante Studies 129 (2011): 135-60; and Heather Webb, The Medie- 
val Heart (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), 113—35. 

8. The only sustained treatment of the “pargoletta” cycle of which I know comes in two over- 
lapping essays by Angelo Jacomuzzi: “La ‘pargoletta’ in Purgatońo (XXX, 58),” Letture Classensi 8 
(1979): 9—26; and “Sulle Rime di Dante: dalie rime per la ‘pargoletta’ alle ‘petrose,’” Leformę e la 
storia 6 (1994): 15-30. 

9. See, especially, Sturm-Maddox, who finds several echoes of the “petrose” in the Earthly 
Paradise cantos that dramatize both the redirection of Dante’s desire toward its original and redemp- 
tive object, and the transcendence of the furious and fatalistic eros of the “petrose.” Yet, while 
beginning the essay with reference to the term “pargoletta” in canto 31, which she calls “a marker 
of a textual presence, not that of an historical presence” (127) and its reception in the critical tradition, 
Sturm-Maddox discusses the three poems of the “pargoletta” seąuence only in passing. 

10. Robert Hollander, for instance, notes the “interesting history” of the term “pargoletta” in 
the Rime but does not subsequendy examine it, suggesting instead that in the Earthly Paradise it refers 
to the “donna gentile” of the Vita Nuova {Allegory in Dante*s “Commedia/* 166). For an excellent 
treatment of how Dante’s own Rime relate to Francesca’s discourse and the handling of Lust in Infemo 
5, see Teodolinda Barolini, “Dante and Cavalcanti (On Making Distinctions in Matters of Love): 
Infemo V in its Lyric Context,” in Dante and the Origins of Italian Literary Culture (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 2006), 70—101. James McMenamin has recently considered some implications of 
Dante’s apparent allusion in the Earthly Paradise—“d’antico amor senti la gran Potenza”: Purg. 
30.39—to his erotic canzone “lo sento si la gran possanza,” a poem closely related to the “pargoletta” 
seąuence. He reads the citation as a critiąue of the objectifying eros associated with that earlier lyric. 
See James McMenamin, “L’incontro edenico eon Beatrice e lo sento si la gran possanza f Dante Studies 
129 (2011): 125-34. 

11. As Sturm-Maddox observes with reference primarily to the “petrose”: “The reevaluation of 
the pilgrim’s earthly experience of love is critical at this point of his itinerary because without it his 
joumey cannot continue” (133). 

12. On the affmities between the “pargoletta” seąuence and the “petrose,” see Jacomuzzi, “Sulle 
Rime di Dante.” Youth is a signature ąuality of the “donna pietra,” highlighted by Dante on three 
distinct occasions. Dante makes reference to a “donna . . . c’ha picciol tempo” (“lo son venuto,” v. 
39), a “giovane donna” (“Al poco giomo,” v. 35), and indeed, as noted earlier, to a “pargoletta.” As 
we shall see, the hardness and destructive gazę of the “pargoletta” also foreshadow key traits of the 
“petrose.” Stark formal and verbal differences, however, markedly distinguish the two sets of lyrics 
from each other. 

13. The “donna disdegnosa” (linę 3) of “Voi che savete” mirrors the remoteness and disdain of 
the “pargoletta.” This allegorical poem deploys the figurę of a heedless lady to convey the poet’s 
tribulations in attempting to acąuire philosophical wisdom. Wholly absent from the poetry for Lady 
Philosophy, however, is the insistence on the lady’s youth that we fmd here. Moreover, the “pargo¬ 
letta” lyrics do not lend themselves easily to allegorical interpretation. 

14. “Sembra difficile tenere separate dalie tre rime per la pargoletta le due canzone Amor che movi 
e lo sento si d'Amor almeno per precise affmita di situazione e per Tinsistenza . . . in ąueste canzoni 
sul connotato dcllsi giovinezza che esclude merze e che conduce a morte” (Jacomuzzi, “Sulle Rime di 
Dante,” 17—18). In common with the “pargoletta” seąuence, moreover, these canzoni do not yet 
feature the harsh lexis and wrought poetic forms characteristic of the “petrose,” in spite of the 
similarly difficult love they describe. Jacomuzzi in fact classifies the canzoni as two of five “rime per 
la pargoletta” (“Sulle Rime di Dante,” 15). However, the compact form of the three poems under 
consideration here and their morę lyrical content in my view distinguish them from the morę expan- 
sive and doctrinally sophisticated poems. 

15. While the three lyrics appear seriatim in all modem editions of the Rime, their manuscript 
history is fragmented. Boccaccio’s Chigiano is the earliest witness of “1’ mi son pargoletta” and “Chi 
guardera,” the former situated between two of the “petrose” (“Al poco giomo” and “lo son ve- 
nuto”). “Perche ti vedi” survives among the early codices only in the Riccardiano 1050. 
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16. Yincenzo Pemicone, “I’ mi son pargoletta bella e nova,” in Enciclopedia dantesca, ed. Umberto 
Bosco (Romę: Istituto dell’Enciclopedia Italiana, 1970-78), 3:375. A radical reassessment of the 
dating ofseyeral of the “rime” has been ofFered by Federico Ferrucci. Reinterpreting the astronomi- 
cal reference in “lo son venuto,” which he believes refers to the moon and not Saturn, he situates 
the “petrose” (prefaced by the “pargoletta” seąuence) and the Convivio in the period immediately 
preceding the inception of the Commedia. This is based on part on the epistle to Moroello Malaspina, 
which speaks of Dante’s powerful love for a new woman, described in the “canzone montanina,” 
who for Ferrucci is nonę other than the “pargoletta” and “donna pietra.” The figurę in ąuestion, he 
argues, was a proud young aristocrat encountered during Dante’s sojourn with the Conti Guidi in 
1307-8. Ferrucci’s hypothesis is intriguing but complicated by the fact that, according to the literał 
sense of the Commedia, Dante’s straying from the tnie path took place in the years between Beatrice’s 
death and the year 1300. While potentially having a considerable effect on the chronology of the 
Rime, his argument does not alter the premise of this article. See Franco Ferrucci, “Plenilunio suUa 
selva: II Convivio, le petrose, la Commedia," Dante Studies 119 (2001): 67-102. 

17. For surveys of various responses to this ąuestion, described by De Robertis as “il grandę 
rovello dei dantisti” {Rime, 238), see Dante Alighieri, Rime delta matuńtd e deWesilio, ed. Michele 
Barbi and Yincenzo Pemicone (Florence: Le Monnier, 1969), A16-11-, Jacomuzzi, “Sulle Rime di 
Dante,” 16-18. 

18. Foster and Boyde argue that the poems “admit an allegorical interpretation as much as [the 
canzoni for the “donna gentile”] do,” albeit with the caveat that “in a ‘stilnovist’ poem, morę perhaps 
than in any other, what matters is not the autobiographical source but the poet’s treatment of it.” 
Dante's Lyric Poetry, ed. and trans. Kenelm Foster and Patrick Boyde (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1967), 2:187. 

19. Rime della matuńtd e deWesilio, ed. Barbi and Pemicone, Al6-11. 

20. Giunta argues that the lady’s direct speech, distinct from that found in dialogic tenzoniJittizie 
and contrasti between lover and lady, has no precedent in the Italian lyric tradition. Dante Alighieri, 
Rime, ed. Claudio Giunta, in Opere, ed. Marco Santagata (Milan: Mondadori, 2011), 1: 3-1 AA (369). 

21. Dante's Lyńc Poetry, ed. and trans. Foster and Boyde, 2:64. 

22. See Jacomuzzi, “Sulle rime di Dante,” especially 23-25. Both “Amor che movi” and “lo 
sento si” specify that the lack of amatory reciprocation they describe constitutes only a temporary 
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Epic Ironies: Poetics, Metapoetics, 
Self-translation {Inferno 18.1, Purgatorio 
24.52, Paradiso 1.13) 

SIMONE MARCHESI 

Ohjektwitdt ist Ironie, und der epische Kunstgeist ist der Geist der 
Ironie. 

—Thomas Mann, Princeton, May 9-10, 1940 

W agering its success on the reader’s endorsement of Geryon, 
the most unbelievable and blatantly fictional monster of its 
heli, the Dwine Comedy is a remarkably courageous work.^ 
Three essential elements have been isolated in Dante’s reading pact with 
his audience, all of them difFicult clauses. The first element is the authorial 
autoptic claim underlying the narrative (“I swear I have witnessed all that 
is recounted here”); the second, the unwavering biographical coherence 
projected on the poem’s character as poet (“I am and have always been 
the poet of Love, and love for Beatrice”); and the third, the insinuated 
appeal to divine inspiration (“The source of my poetry is the same as that 
of the biblical authors, i.e., it is divine”). One can look at these three 
mechanisms for the Comedy^ self-validation as Dante’s three fictions of 
authority.^ This essay focuses on three passages that embody these clauses 
in the Comedy's reading contract. My aim is to explore the combination 
of these elements, which may be taken as a trademark of Dante’s idiosyn- 
cratic literary pact with his readers. In particular, I consider the possibility 
that despite the seriousness of the claims staked there may be a lighter side 
to Dante’s authorial strategy of constructing his narrative as historical, his 
own biography as perfectly linear, and the inspiration for his poem as 
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supernatural. In other words, I propose that in the same places in which 
each of the metaliterary claims listed above is insinuated, articulated, or 
reinforced, the text also invites the audience to take a distancing, decon- 
structing, and ironie hermeneutical stance. 

In order to develop this suggestion, I examine several allusions to classi- 
cal texts that these passages may be shown to contain and explore the kind 
of intertextuality the Comedy constructs in each of them. In the same 
breath as it articulates its boldest claims, Dante’s text evokes three dense 
literary antecedents, which, on account of their own ambiguous status in 
the tradition, serve as a potential antidote to the metapoetic excess of 
Dante’s claims. In my view, the Comedy achieves a delicate eąuilibrium 
between allusively claiming an exceptional status and similarly undermin- 
ing that claim by opening itself up to an intertextual reading and evoking 
classical, in particular Yirgilian, passages, which had reached Dante having 
already been unsettled by further rereadings and redeployments.^ In all 
cases in which this dynamics is at work, the passages are doubly destabi- 
lized in the Comedy. First, they are given a slanted presentation intratextu- 
ally, with Dante’s own poem offering a partial, retrospective, counter- 
reading in a matter of a few lines (or a few pages). Second, the targets of 
allusion are redefined intertextually sińce they are balanced by the indirect 
evocation of other passages that had already performed a distancing recita- 
tion of them. In other words, at the three critical junctures Dante appears 
to engage in a close metaliterary dialogue with areas of Virgil’s text that 
had already undergone scrutiny in a critical and distancing vein. It is this 
phenomenon of refmed and multilayered intertextuality that I have tried 
to capture in my title with the phrase “epic irony”—the irony that derives 
from a stereoscopic literary vision, the simultaneous perception of two, 
mutually defming, different texts and agendas. 

The corpus of texts to be analyzed comprises three passages and their 
immediate context: the topographical prologue to Malebolge, the self- 
defmition as love-inspired poet that the Pilgrim formulates to Bonagiun- 
ta’s inąuiry about his poetic identity, and the invocation to the “good 
Apollo” at the beginning of the third cantica. In each case, I argue that 
three phenomena are involved: (1) a defmition of the truth-status of the 
poem—in its content, author, and source; (2) a pointed allusion to Yirgil¬ 
ian materiał, in tum complicated by other evoked texts; and (3) an ironie 
approach to each of these texts, chosen and handled so as to suggest the 
relative value that readers are invited to attach to each of the poem’s 
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statements about its poetics. In Inferno 18, thanks to the formulaic ąuality 
of the phrase locus est, the play between locus as geographical location and 
locus as textual place coopts readers in the negotiation of Dante’s rhetori- 
cally constructed realism. In Purgatorio 24, the evocation of the spurious 
prae-proemium to the Aeneid, “Ule ego qui ąuondam,” sets up the play 
between the Pilgrim’s self-defmition and the pseudo-Virgilian ąuality of 
the text evoked, producing a hint at the provisionality of, and perhaps the 
irony involved in, every attempt to convey the new foundations of the 
poem’s theological metapoetics. Finally, in Paradiso 1, the allusion to Vir- 
gifs heavily metapoetic Eclogue 10—the “Extremum hunc . . . laborem” 
of the poem for Gallus—balances the Pauline language deployed in the 
invocation tercet, and is just as paraded in the text as it is erased in the 
Latin translation that Epistle 13 provides to its privileged reader and 
addressee. In all cases, the poem’s metapoetic sections entrust readers with 
an active role in negotiating its essential claims: the poem’s action as fic- 
tional or authentic, the position of the poet as origin or channel of the 
poem’s meaning, and the strategie compromise between the classical and 
Christian poetic modę of inspiration in the text. 

1. Locus est 

Luogo e in inferno detto Malebolge, 
tutto di pietra di color ferrigno, 
come la cerchia che dintomo il volge. 

Nel dritto mezzo del campo maligno 
vaneggia un pozzo assai largo e profondo, 
di cui suo loco diceró Tordigno. 

{Inf. 18.1-6) 

It has often been noted that, once it reaches its midpoint at Canto 18, the 
Inferno stops its action to signal a new beginning. The new proem (or 
proem in the middle) marks the inception of the eight circle, that offraud, 
and is characterized by one of the strongest cases of rhetorical naturaliza- 
tion of the poem’s infernal fiction, as early as well as contemporary com- 
mentators have observed.^ Teodolinda Barolini ąuestions Dante’s texts 
and their underlying rhetorical strategies by claiming that ''Luogo e in 
inferno detto Malebolge leaves unanswered (and usually unasked) the ques- 
tion ‘By whom, and in what conversations, is this place “detto Male¬ 
bolge”?’ Barolini is right to cali attention to Dante’s manipulative 
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technique in the absolute abruptness of this instance of place naming. 
Everything in the linę conjures up objectivity. The origin of the term, the 
naming agent, is not specifically identified, so we have only the text itself 
which simply States that in heli there is a place called Malebolge, a name 
that is madę to serve as the authorized moniker of a place on the map of 
the underworld. Moreover, nothing calls our attention to the fact that the 
only responsible agent for the naming of this unknown point on the fic- 
tional map of an inaccessible place in Heli is the author of the very text 
we are reading. In the early stages of Dante’s reception, Benvenuto had 
already noted that something was amiss with this act of naming (nobody 
but the author had used this name, he observes) and that it had conse- 
quences for the truth-status of the narrative, but he turned away from the 
potentially difficult implications of this passage to launch into a praise of 
Dante for the choice of an appropriate designation: 

Loco ee in Inferno detto Malebolgie. Et sic vide quomodo describit primo 
locum a nomine novo, quia istud dictum est nuper ab autore, numąuam ab alio, 
et est nomen conveniens. Bulgia enim in vulgari florentino est idem quod vallis 
concava et capax: modo iste circulus continet intra se multas valles, ąuarum quae- 
libet est capax multorum valde; ideo autor imponit huic loco tale nomen.^ 

And so notę ho w he starts the description of this place with its new name, 
sińce this name has been uttered only now by the author, never before by anyone 
else, and it is a fitting name. Bulgia in Florentine vemacular is the same as hoUow 
and vast valley: as this circle contains many valleys in itself, anyone of which is 
spacious enough for very many people, so the author gives to this place that 
name. 

Beyond the appropriateness of the chosen name, however, the text may 
rely for its truth-effect on a further element—the rhetorical figurę that 
Marino Barchiesi first identified as topothesia per parechbasin, or presenta- 
tion of places by way of digression.^ The narrative technique entails a 
brief local description that is related to the narrative in a subsequent clause. 
In our instance, ''Luogo e in infemo detto Malebolge” retums thus in lines 
19-20: ‘‘In ąuesto luogo da la schiena scossi / di Gerion trovammoci.” As 
commentators of the Aeneid well before those of the Comedy have noted, 
topothesia per parechbasin is a rhetorical figurę with a long tradition in epic 
poetry, one that includes the fragments oiAnnales 20 of Ennius; its Virgil- 
ian recuperation in Aeneid 1.530—noted by Macrobius in his Saturnalia 
(211); an earlier Yirgilian instance in the Aeneid (1.159); and others in 
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Ovid {Metamorphoses 11.592) and Statius {Thebaid 2.31-48). According to 
Barchiesi, Statius is Dante’s main target ofallusion.^ 

ENNIUS: “Est locus Hesperiam quam mortales perhibebant.” 

“Est locus Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt.” 

Ennius: “There is a place which people used to cali Hesperia.” 

[Virgil:] “There is a place, named by the Greeks Hesperia.” 

(Macrobius, Saturnalia 211) 


Est in secessu longo locus . . . 

There is a place, deep in a gulf. . . 

{Aeneid 1.159) 


Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 

mons cauus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni 

There is a cave in the region of the Cimmerians, with deep tunnels, 

A hoUow mountain, home and of the slothful Sleep. 

(Ovid: Metamorphoses 11.592-93) 

Est locus—Inachiae dixerunt Taenara gentes— 

There is a place—the people of Inachia called it Tenarum— 

(Statius: Thebaid 2.31) 

One has the impression that beyond its being a commonplace, there is 
nothing particularly noteworthy in the topos sińce so many Greek, Latin, 
and eventually Renaissance poets use it. Moreover, sińce parallel płaces in 
Latin literaturę are numerous, one may legitimately ask to which text in 
particular, if any, Dante intended to allude. Perhaps Barchiesi’s choice 
of Statius as the target of a direct and finał reference—^while perfectly 
reasonable—responds to a need for pinpointing a “source” that Dante’s 
text actually invites only in order to undermine it.^ It is possible, in other 
words, that Dante’s reference is to Virgil (as the privileged one among the 
possible parallel passages), but that his target may also be Ovid (and its 
otherworldly geography) or Statius (in which a wood does bear the adjec- 
tive ferrugineus). If nonę of the parallel passages seems better suited than 
another as the object of reference, then one perhaps should understand 
the phenomenon at hand not in terms of allusion but rather of intertextu- 
ality—that is, Dante’s reference may point to a corpus of “epic” narratives 
in which the topos locus est has wide currency. 

These two theoretically irreconcilable perspectives on the incipit of 
Inferno 18 are perhaps not mutually exclusive. Indeed, the multiplicity of 
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possible points of reference may itself be the point of the reference. 
Dante’s text associates a plethora of potential literary places to one place 
in the imaginary geography of heli. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
possible literary references, however, the argument can still be madę that 
the epic diction at the beginning of the canto is designed to reinforce the 
poem’s claim to truth and the author’s claim to having witnessed every- 
thing the texts recounts. After all, however many they may be, the places 
to which Ennius or Virgil were pointing with their epic tums of phrase 
were part of a very real and ideologically charged map: they were Roman 
places.^® And yet, pinpointing on a map of heli where one may find 
Malebolge is an exercise that Dante’s text invites us to indulge in while at 
the same time pointing to its utter futility. The sheer number of possible 
loci paralleli in previous literary texts places Dante’s singular reference to a 
precise locus in the space of heli in the field of tension between geographic 
precision and literary vagueness. The act of naming of Malebolge is, in 
sum, placed at the unstable midpoint of the text’s fiction. 

The concem with the truth-status of the literary text is not merely 
modern. Dante was aware that the techniąue he was redeploying here 
lent itself to a double perspective, which grammarians had carefuUy ana- 
lyzed and defmed, eventually distinguishing between descriptions of real 
and of imaginary places. Servius provides the foliowing gloss on the first 
instance of locus est in the Aeneid: 

Est in secessu topothesia est, id est fictus secundum poeticam licentiam locus. 
ne autem videatur penitus a veritate discedere, Hispaniensis Carthaginis portum 
descripsit. ceterum hunc locum in Africa nusąuam esse constat, nec incongrue 
propter nominis similitudinem posuit. nam topographia est rei verae descriptio. 
(Servius, Ad Aeneidem 1.159) 

Est in secessu: this is topothesia, that is (the description of) a fictional place accord- 
ing to poetic licence. Lest he should appear to deviate too much from truth, he 
describes the harbor of Carthage in Spain. After all, there is no tracę of this place 
in Africa, and he was justified to use the other one on account of the similitude 
of their names. Topographia, on the other hand, is the description of a tnie place. 

The formula by which he introduces the new region of Heli thus is 
already complicated by the time it reaches Dante, having been placed at a 
point of critical tension between morę or less strict demands of historicity 
placed on the geography of an epic poem. In the grammarian^s discourse 
on the Aeneid, topothesia opposes topographia as fictional competence 
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opposes authorial visual corroboration. And these two elements lie at the 
core of Dante’s own poetic concems. 

Dante’s description of lower Heli, however, contains another element 
that makes his metapoetic compound even less stable. The geography of 
Heli as it is constructed and validated by the rhetoric of the passage (a less 
assertive rhetoric, once its intertextual imprecision is appreciated, as we 
have seen) is soon dismantled by the text of the canto, which draws atten- 
tion to its own arbitrary status. If the “luogo” in the first linę of canto 18 
is a place in the eschatological geography of Dante’s poem, the “suo loco” 
in linę 6 is without doubt a place on the page of the poem, not in its 
imaginary geography. Lines 1 and 6 are constructed chiastically, to the 
initial highest charge of objectivity contained in the naming act responds 
the clearest vindication of authorial control of the text, in both its rhetori- 
cal and its fictional elements. The textual “loco” in linę 6 balances the 
geographical “luogo” in linę 1; the authorial and rhetorical “io diceró” 
counteracts the impersonal objectivity of “detto.” What is at the core of 
the balanced architecture of the passage and is madę its essential tilting 
point is, of course, the word “infemo” from linę 1. The equivocal Con¬ 
tainer of both the luogo that is there and the loco in which the poet will 
speak, inferno is both heli and the poem that goes by that title. 

In their mutual interaction and in their relation with their literary ante- 
cedents the first six lines in the opening canto of Malebolge appear to rely 
on the double identity of the word locus —a lexical entity that is one word 
in the singular and two in the plural: loca for places in the real world 
and loci for places in a text. The ambiguity and the irony involved in its 
appreciation was not beyond Dante’s philological reach. As Stephen 
Hinds has noted, following again a hint by Barchiesi, Horace had 
exploited precisely this double reference of the term in the Ars poetka, 
ironically indicting poets who would waste valuable poetic time on pro- 
ducing lengthy descriptions of epic places that are totally out of place in 
their poems: 


. . . cum lucus et ara Dianae 
et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros 
aut flumen Rhenum aut pluuius describitur arcus; 
sed nunc non erat his locus. 

... as when describing a sacred grove, or Diana’s altar, 
or a stream meandering through fields. 
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or the river Rhine, or a rainbow; 
but this was not the place for them. 

(Horace, Ars poetka 16-19). 

Dante’s ironie treatment of his own loeus est topos may reflect his appreci- 
ation of Horace’s metapoetic irony on an epic commonplace. 


2. lo mi son un che quando 

“Ma di s’i’ veggio qui colui che fore 
trasse le nove rime, cominciando 
'Donnę ch'avete intelletto d'amore' 

E io a lui: mi son un che, ąuando 

Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’e’ ditta dentro vo significando”. 

{Purg. 24.52-57) 

In the middle of one of the densest metapoetic sections of the poem, the 
long stretch of cantos between the meeting with Statius in Purgatorio 22 
and the inteijection of Amant Daniel at the end of 26, Dante’s conversa- 
tion with Bonagiunta da Lucca has been seen as responsible for articulat- 
ing clearly (that is, allusively) the Comedy's poetics of inspiration. The 
passage has been the object of much critical attention, and many critical 
points rest on the varying interpretations of the lines opened by the word 
Amor,^^ For the present argument it may sufFice to notę that the passage 
articulates this facet in the poetics of the poem by insisting on three ele- 
ments. First, in Bonagiunta’s question, the text addresses the internal logie 
(not merely the internal chronology) of Dante’s poetry: Are you the one 
who brought the new rhymes forth beginning with “Donnę ch’avete.”^^ 
Second, in Dante’s answer, “I am someone who, when Love inspires me, 
I write,” it loeates his poetry in relation to inspiration, making it depen¬ 
dent on Love.^^ Third, in Bonagiunta’s meditation on the answer he has 
received from Dante—“Brother, now I see the knot”—this passage writes 
a highly authoritative (if tendentious) chapter in early Italian literary 
history.^"^ 

These three larger questions provide the background for my reading of 
the First linę in Dante’s answer. Assessing the tonę of a passage is a difBcult 
matter, especially if one intends to move it from an earnest to an ironie 
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modę. And yet there are three elements in the verse at hand, in its imme- 
diate environment, and in the larger intertextual context with which it 
resonates that invite this tentative exercise. First, consider the broken 
ąuality of the linę. Five of the six words that constitute the sententious 
settenańo “i’ mi son un che ąuando” or nine of the ten words that make 
up for the whole hendecasyllable, “e io a lui,” etc., are monosyllabic. 
This may not be the ordy densely monosyllabic linę in the poem, but 
certainly it is unparalleled. Indeed, no hendecasyllable may comprise morę 
than ten monosyllables. Second, what do these initial words add to the 
foUowing self-defmition as poet inspired by love? After all, the message 
contained in the foUowing lines could stiU come through, even if the 
utterance were to start with “Amor mi spira,” or with the word 
“Quando” (in an epic swerve common to the characters of Ulysses, in 
Inferno 26.90, and Thomas Aąuinas, in Paradiso 10.82). When it is his tum 
to speak, the first five words that Dante is madę to utter here are, or at 
least feel, somewhat broken and, in a sense, supemumerary: the periphra- 
sis “I am someone who writes” may be reduced to a morę straightforward 
and economical “I write.” 

The second perplexing element in the linę is the relation of Dante’s 
answer to the ąuestion asked by Bonagiunta. As Lino Pertile has pointed 
out,^^ Bonagiunta had asked something about the past and about its rela- 
tionship to the present: “Are you (now) the one who brought forth (then) 
the new rhymes?” The protagonist responds by flattening out the implied 
chronology of his poetic and inteUectual history and turns the passing of 
time suggested in the ąuestion into a timeless present: I am / love inspires 
me / I write down. Once again, the exact value of this present tense may 
(and has) become the object of discussion, but one of its effects on the 
portrait of Dante the poet should not be overlooked. Whether it refers 
only to the present State of inspiration or indicates an extended period of 
duration, suggesting perpetual inspiration, the decision to answer in the 
present a ąuestion that contained a reference to the past has the effect of 
casting as perfectly coherent the certainly nonlinear career of Dante as 
poet of Love. We may decide to accept the invitation contained in that 
linę, but we should realize that in doing so we aUow the protagonist to 
answer a career-related ąuestion with his current job description, bypass- 
ing at least Book 4 of the Conpwio and his self-identification as poet of 
rectitude rather than poet of love voiced in the De uulgań eloąuentia}^ 
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The problem with the avoidance behavior exhibited in that linę is that 
it Works at cross purposes with the text to which it appears to bear some 
relation. Dante’s opening, in fact, reflects most likely the four spurious 
opening lines of the Aeneid attributed to Virgil by, and preserved in the 
so-called Vita Servii, a short biography of the poet prefaced to Servius’s 
commentary.^^ In recounting the editorial history of the Aeneid, which he 
claims did not receive its author’s fmal touch or approval, Servius tells his 
readers that Virgil had ordered his poem to be burned but that Augustus 
intervened and saved the work: 

Augustus vero, ne tantum opus periret, Tuccam et Varium hac lege iussit emend- 
are, ut superflua demerent, nihil adderent tamen, unde et semiplenos eius inveni- 
mus yersiculos ... et aliąuos detractos, ut in principio; nam ab “armis” non 
coepit, sed sic: 

Ule ego qui ąuondam gracili modulatus avena 
carmen et egressus silvis vicina coegi, 
ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 
gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis, 
arma virumque cano . . . 

Augustus, however, in order that so great a work might not perish, commanded 
Tucca and Yarius to edit it according to this rule, that they remove superfluous 
materiał, but add nothing, wherefore we find his half-fmished verses . . . and 
some removed, such as at the beginning: for he began not from “arms” but thus: 
I am he, who once tuned my song on a slender reed, 

Then, leaving the woodland, compelled the neighboring fields 
To serve the husbandman, however grasping, 

A work welcome to farmers: but now of Mars’s bristling 
Arms and a man I sing . . . 

Beyond the parallel function ofYirgifs and Dante’s lines—embedding an 
authorial self-presentation in a culminating text—the two passages seem 
to connect on both lexical and rhythmical grounds. The three pronouns 
in Latin—the demonstrative Ule, personal ego, and relative qui —match 
rather well the three pronouns in Italian: the personal io, the indefinite 
un, the relative che. This connection is further supported by another word 
whose sound rather than syntactic function or meaning is carried across 
between the two texts: (pseudo-)Virgil closes the half-line with quondam; 
Dante closes the linę with quando: “Ule ego qui ąuondam” / “Fm! son un 
che ąuando.” This instance of sound rather than sense translation deserves 
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further commentary sińce it is by reflecting on what exactly is being trans- 
lated and what is not being translated of the term that we may appreciate 
the semiotic interplay of the two texts. If ąuando is the phonic analog of 
ąuondam, the two adverbs are used as semantic opposites: ąuondam in Vir- 
gifs Latin means “once but not now,” which is to say, “formerly,” or “in 
a distant past,” with no conseąuence for the present. On the contrary, 
ąuando in Dante’s Italian means “then and now”—in the past as well as in 
the present. YirgiFs ąuondam, which indicates the past of the Bucolics as 
opposed to the present of the Aeneid, is perfective and suggests discon- 
nection. By eliding the then-and-now opposition, Dante’s ąuando points 
to the intrinsic connection of past and present, the ideał sameness that 
encompasses all his poetry, or at least reduces it to the sole present. The 
effect of this compound reading invited by the text is, once again, jarring. 
It is as if Dante’s lines were evoking intertextually a formula that might 
have answered Bonagiunta’s ąuestion morę appropriately than the actual 
text of his repły. 

How can one be surę that Dante alludes to YirgiFs text, though? While 
a morę extended phrase than locus est, the expression at hand had been 
reused after Yirgił. As Alessandro Barchiesi has shown, Yirgifs triadic 
system of ascending works was balanced and unsettłed by another model, 
Ovid’s continuous and ultimately futile pałinode.^^ Ovid’s works contain 
famous moments of recantation that appear to outline a coherent, if tortu- 
ous development—a trajectory in which, however, a finał existential and 
poetic turn frustrates any sense of development. As is well known, for 
instance, the author of the Remedia amoris had claimed he was providing 
an antidote for the erotic license he had promoted in the Amores and the 
Ars amatoria, and yet it would be on account of a carmen that Augustus 
exiled that palinodic Ovid to Thomis on the Black Sea. Similarly, the 
author of the Metamorphoses appeared to have left behind the un-epic style 
and meter of the elegies, and yet in his Tństia and Epistulae ex Ponto, Ovid 
went back to the stilus miserorum. Neither the ironie recantation of his role 
as teacher of love nor his embarking on the higher genre of epic helped 
him. As he laments from exile, Ovid found himself at the end of his life 
in the same situation in which he was at the beginning: a love poet in a 
Iow genre. 

Particularly relevant to the argument at hand is the circumstance that 
Ovid had expressed the dynamie dialectics of his past and present poetic 
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endeavors and (un-)changed identities in lines that resonated with those 
Dante could read in the Vita Seruii as dictated by Virgil: 


lUe ego qui fuerim, tenerorum lusor amorum, 
quem legis, ut noris, accipe posteritas. 


Tństia 4.10.1-2 


So that you, among posterity, may know who was the one 

whom you are reading—the playful composer of tender loves—listen now. 


This couplet, which opens Ovid’s most extended meditation on his 
poetic career as the worthy equivalent of Roman cursus honorum, has a 
distinctive epigraphic quality, an echo of its original placement on Ovid’s 
own fictional epitaph, dictated from his place of exile to his wife in Romę 
and published in the previous installment in the series: 

Hic ego qui iaceo tenerorum lusor amorum 
ingenio perii Naso poeta meo. 

Tństia 3.3.73-76 

Here I lie, a playful composer of tender loves, 

Naso the poet, who was ruined by my own talent. 

Both passages need to be kept in mind when one evaluates the classical 
pedigree of Dante’s self-defmition. They not only reinforce the marked 
opposition between a model of ascending career such as Virgil’s and one 
of impossible palinode, in which beginning and end coincide, as in 
Ovid’s. They also bring into focus the issue of exile, which is explicitly 
thematized by Ovid throughout his last coUection of elegies. What could 
appear as Ovid’s redeployment of the pseudo-Yirgilian linę “ille ego qui” 
thus comes to intersect with Dante’s diction precisely in a canto in which 
his exile is alluded to, and in conversation with a character, Bonagiunta, 
whose first lines in the dialogue deal precisely with that prospect. By way 
of a multifocal allusion that passes through Yirgil and Ovid, the language 
of periphrastic self-defmition becomes a signal of shift and eventual unde- 
cidability. The career paradigms evoked in the poem are clearly irrecon- 
cilable, and yet Dante seems to adopt both opposing models—the pseudo- 
Yirgilian and the Ovidian—as a blueprint for the way in which he pres- 
ents his poetic career and conceptualizes his political destiny. In Dante’s 
answer to Bonagiunta, together with Yirgil, and at one ironie remove 
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from his model of successive and assertively superseding works, the text 
may be inviting us to glimpse also the image of the other poet—the irres- 
olute and self-contradicting, elegiac and ironie Ovid.^^ 


L’ultimo lavoro 

O buono AppoUo, a Tultimo lavoro 
fammi del tuo valor si fatto vaso, 
come dimandi a dar Tamato alloro. 

{Par. 1.13-15) 

Perhaps even morę than its antecedents in this paper, this fmal example 
of textual interference and epic irony exemplifies the common motif of 
tentativeness and irresolution. The irresolution is mainly, but not only, a 
parte subjecti: I believe the invocation to Apollo in Paradiso 1 is engaged in 
the kind of intertextuality I have explored thus far, and that it is possible 
to identify some of the texts connected to one another and evoked in the 
tercet. What remains elusive, perhaps, is an interpretive narrative for 
them. A parte objecti, however, a similar strategy of suspension may be at 
work. There are three passages mobilized by the image of the finał task: 
two are Latin and one Italian; two are by Dante and one by Virgil. 

Paradiso 1.13: O buono AppoUo all’ultimo lavoro . . . 

Ecloga 10.1: Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem . . . 

Epistoła 13.48: Ergo presens prologus dividitur in partes duas, quia in prima pre- 
mittitur quid dicendum sit, in secunda invocatur Apollo; et incipit secunda pars 
ibi: “O bonę Apollo, ad ultimum laborem.” 

The first reaction of a reader who perceives these texts as related is one of 
reassurance. In the form of allusion, one fmds here a strongly limiting 
statement of the theologically extreme opening of Paradiso, asserting the 
reality of Dante’s ascent to the Empyrean in a Pauline modę. Following 
on four tercets that are deeply grounded in Christian language and 
themes—the glory of God in the highest of heavens, the excess of vision, 
the poet’s impossibility to recount it—the invocation to the pagan god 
Apollo may be seen as having a balancing effect, defusing in poetic lan¬ 
guage that very claim. The usual intertextual gloss appended to the invo- 
cation points to Ovid, who is explicitly called on by the mythological 
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paradigm of the Apollo-Marsyas connection. But the possible reference 
to Yirgirs invocation of the Muse of Theocritean poetry in the Bucolics in 
Dante’s invocation would produce a similar effect.^® When read in the 
light of its classical filigree, the Pauline model of poetics and his modę of 
vision, acknowledged and activated in Paradiso 1.1-12, are counterbal- 
anced by a classicizing allusion. Already here and then a few lines later 
with the myth of Marsyas, flayed by the vengeful Apollo, the Christian 
virtue of selfless availability to God’s action would be phrased in terms of 
poetic inspiration and vatic possession. This interplay of texts and cultural 
paradigms may be inferred immediately from the text, Apollo being 
named prominently in the invocation and the rhetoric of the passage 
being consistently classical. The relief may be only momentary, however, 
sińce after the Pauline experience of raptus to the third heaven has been 
hinted at in the opening of the cantica, the metaphor of the vase is unmis- 
takably Christian. There is nothing Apollonian, at least semantically, in 
that metaphor: Paul is the “Vas d’elezione” {Inf. 2.28), not a poet. Naming 
Apollo and evoking Paul in the same breath in a single tercet gives rise 
to the paradigmatic tension that has traditionally been detected in the 
episode.^^ 

If the term vaso has no classical resonance, however, labor may be morę 
easily madę Christian, and, morę specifically, Pauline. In the chapter 
immediately preceding the one in which Paul relates the ascent to the 
third heaven of a man in Christ, with language clearly echoed in the 
opening tercets of Paradiso 1, he lists a long series of difficulties in his life 
as a witness of Christ. Among the persecutions he suffered, he names labor 
as the complementary side of aerumna (2 Cor. 11:27): 

In labore et aerumna in vigiliis multis in famę et siti in ieiuniis multis in frigore 
et nuditate. 

I have labored and toiled and have often gone without sleep; I have known 
hunger and thirst and have often gone without food; I have been cold and naked. 

If the poet’s last task—and the ultimate test—is that of writing the Para¬ 
diso, it is one that the text presents in Pauline agonistic terms even as he 
mobilizes apparently Yirgilian language. The passage from the second let- 
ter to the Corinthians, as is well known, has been used quite often to gloss 
another metapoetic opening, that of Paradiso 25. Seeing the same context 
evoked in the filigree of Paradiso 1 as well may not be that surprising. It 
may be possible, then, that this particular classical element in the allusion 
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contained in the invocation could be, in the end, dispensable if not even 
illusory. After all, the Latin of the Epistle to Cangrande ignores it, decid- 
ing to translate Dante’s ultimo with ultimus rather than extremus and elabo- 
rating in no way on the potential tangency. If the context is already 
saturated by Pauline language, and Ovid provides a viable antecedent for 
the agonistic imagery of the passage in a matter of few lines, one may not 
need to hear Virgil in the line’s opening. 

This may be so, and one may be ready to abandon the idea of seeing 
Yirgilian language in the linę. But there may be a way of recuperating a 
role for Yirgil, too, and this way passes through a consideration of the 
attribute huono the linę uses for Apollo. A common reading of the adjec- 
tive links the goodness of Apollo to the simple fact that the invoked entity 
is not just the pagan God ofpoetry and bestowing agent for any poetic or 
military laurel, but also a figurę for Christ, an inspirer of a better poetry 
and a better kind of glory. The gloss is certainly pertinent and illuminat- 
ing, but the goodness of Apollo is perhaps also to be taken literally, namely, 
as referring to his being a better version ofhimselfin Yirgifs eclogue than 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. As we read the tenth Bucolic past its initial linę, 
we encounter a better Apollo, one who is engaged not so much in inspir- 
ing but in dispensing advice to a poet: 

Omnes “unde amor iste” rogant “tibi?” uenit Apollo: 

“Galie, quid insanis?” inąuit. “tua cura Lycoris, 
perque niues alium perque horrida castra secuta est.” 

(10.21-23) 

All ask: “Where does your love come from?” Apollo comes 
and says: “Why do you driving yourself mad? Your love, Lycoris 
has foliowed another man to war through snowy lands.” 

Far from being a vindictive artist or overwhelming deity, Apollo is fea- 
tured as the voice of reason that invites the elegiac poet Gallus give up his 
mad pursuit of unrequited love. In the logie of YirgiPs poem, Gallus will 
not listen to Apollo’s advice and will continue loving and composing 
elegiac poetry in a self-consuming, almost suicidal vein. By dissuading the 
elegiac poet from madly pursuing a passion, Apollo becomes an antidote 
to poetry. I hesitate to advance any further along this linę of interpretation 
because the critical investment in the seriousness of the invocation is 
rightly high and the most pressing issue is not so much the ironie, contrac- 
tual negotiation of the truth status of the poem, but rather the strategie 
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admission of the poem’s insufficiency to convey per verba an experience 
that lies beyond the limits of human naturę. I hesitate not ordy because in 
the context of Paradiso I any metapoetic statement is bound to resonate 
with the discourse of theology, but also because my argument would end 
up featuring YirgiFs text in an unexpected position—as the unsettling 
element in the poetic eąuation. So far, it has been allusion to Ovid that 
has triggered an ironie effect. But it would not be beyond Dante to ask 
his readers to appreciate the irony of that fmal reversal of metapoetic roles. 

Princeton Unwersity 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Dante’s Commedia between Ethics 
and a Poetics of Happiness 

FILIPPO NAITANA 

A ugustine opens chapter 19 of the De cwitate Dei by cautioning 
readers not to be seduced by the appeal of the philosophers’ 
views on human happiness, oblivious as they were to the truths 
of Revelation: 

Since I see that I must next discuss the appointed destinies of both cities, the 
earthly and the heavenly, I must first explain, so far as the limits of this work 
permit, the arguments by which men have struggled to build happiness for them- 
selves amid the unhappiness of this life, so that it may become elear, not only by 
divine authority but also through the use of such reason as we have at command 
for the benefit of unbelievers, ho w different from their empty thought is our 
hope, which God has given us, and the realization, that is the true happiness, 
which he will give us. The philosophers have debated much and in many ways 
about the supreme ends of good and evil; and by energetically attacking this 
ąuestion they have sought to discover what it is that makes a human being 
happy. ^ 

He then reminds them that Varro had identified up to 288 possible defi- 
nitions, each linked to a different philosophical affiliation. Such a hyper- 
bolic statement was meant both to underline the centrality of this topie 
within the history of philosophy and to serve as a captatio benepolentiae 
for the double challenge he would take on: offering an overview of the 
philosophical debate on the subject and explaining the role happiness 
played in the economy of the two cities. Indeed, in the church father’s 
perspective the naturę of happiness and its pursuit was not one of the many 
questions that gave texture to the history of philosophical inquiry, but 
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philosophy’s raison d’etre: “For man has no other motive for philosophiz- 
ing than the desire to be happy” (Nulla est homini causa philosophandi 
nisi ut beatus sit [19.1.3]). “Fine de la Filosofia,” echoes Dante in the 
Convivio, “e quella eccellentissima dilezione che non pate alcuna intermis- 
sione o vero difetto, cioe vera felicitade” (3.11.14). Yet Dante makes this 
same claim from an ideological perspective that is very much at odds with 
that of Augustine. The poet’s perspective reflects an enthusiasm for the 
wealth of intellectual resources opened by the study of philosophy in 
generał and that of Aristotle in particular, while Augustine’s is framed by 
a discourse contrasting the empty promises of ancient wisdom with a path 
to happiness built on the most ąuintessentially Christian of virtues—hope 
{De cwitate Dei 19.1.3—19.5). This essay considers the significance of 
Augustine to the poet’s meditation on felicitade and shows how such a 
connection helps us to better understand a crucial shift in Dante’s intellec¬ 
tual trajectory, that from the Conpwio to the Commedia, which has tradi- 
tionally been read as a transcending of philosophical experience in favor 
of theological orthodoxy (in the form of Thomism). I examine the role 
that Augustine played in both accelerating Dante’s sense of the crisis 
enveloping Aristotelian ethics and fostering the shift from a prescriptive 
lexicon to a poetic knowledge of happiness.^ For in the Commedia the 
reassuring symmetries of the ancient philosophers as well as the Christian 
theologians coUapse into a series of new, buming ąuestions, as Dante 
moves from a discourse where philosophical knowledge is celebrated as 
almost divine—entrusted with bringing order to the human heart as well 
as the chaos of history—to one where the contradictions of our humanity 
are both exposed and celebrated as the beginning of a conversion to some- 
thing higher than even the love for wisdom. 

Let us begin with one of Augustine’s early dialogues, the De beata vita. 
It was written, along with the Contra Academicos, at a very momentous 
time for its author, during his retreat to Cassiciacum in 386 CE, after his 
conversion and before his baptism. As John Freccero has pointed out, the 
Inferno shares with the prologue of De beata vita an image very familiar to 
Dante’s readers—that of a mountain reached by navigating an uncharted 
sea without the aid of familiar stars. It is in sight of such a mountain that 
Ulysses meets his fate, as opposed to Dante the pilgrim, who begins his 
joumey toward salvation on a mountain.^ Freccero reads Ulysses’ ship- 
wreck as an allegory of Dante’s unsuccessful efforts in the Convivio “to 
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define philosophical truth in theological terms.”'^ He interprets both epi- 
sodes as failed attempts at Plotinian ecstasy, in contrast with the experience 
of the pilgrim who embarks on a voyage no longer based on philosophy 
alone. Indeed, in making Ulysses’ famous “orazione picciola” hinge on 
virtue and knowledge {Inf. 26.112—20), the very binomium that energizes 
the Convivio, Dante is encouraging a palinodic reading of some sort.^ 
There is also no ąuestion that in the Convivio Dante foUows Aristotle’s 
example in relegating transcendence to the margins of his encyclopedia. 
He greets the reader by claiming (along with the Philosopher) that “la 
scienza e ultima perfezione de la nostra anima, ne la quale sta la nostra 
ultima felicitade” (Conv. 1.1.1)^ and defends the legitimacy of concentrat- 
ing his banąuet of knowledge on the morał virtues within mankind’s 
reach (4.17.12). Yet, as I have argued elsewhere, the poet’s appropriation 
of Aristotle serves a cultural agenda radically different from that of the 
Philosopher’s late medieval commentators and foUowers, both orthodox 
and heterodox.^ In fact, throughout the Conpwio Dante’s discourse on 
felicitade involves ąuestions such as readership and the political significance 
of knowledge that were addressed neither in the Nicomachean Ethics (from 
which he borrows copiously and ąuotes relentlessly), in the commentaries 
by Albertus Magnus and the Summa theologiae by Thomas Aąuinas, or in 
the Works of the Latin Averroists such as Boethius of Dacia’s De summo 
bono or Jacobus de Pistorio’s Questio de felicitate. In his banąuet of knowl¬ 
edge the poet claims the legitimacy of an encyclopedia in vo\gare\ in doing 
so, he widens the expressive rangę of his native language to embrace the 
most diverse branches of “high culture” as weU as that gray area of wis- 
dom, where the speculation of philosophers and theologians intersects 
with what we might cali the urgency of history. Exemplary in this respect 
is Dante’s treatment of the relationship between happiness and nobility, 
which—^while engaging with a well-established tradition of philosophical 
debate that connected happiness with virtue—also responds to the politi¬ 
cal climate of Florence at the tum of the fourteenth century when fierce 
competition among social groups to gain control of the government 
hinged on the status accorded the nobility. In fact, while the word nobile 
was virtuaUy banished from the ofFicial political lexicon and replaced by 
grandę and magnate, the ąuestion of who could be rightly identified as 
grandę varied with the changing political landscape of the late Duecento.® 
In this context, the poet’s meditation on the meaning and pursuit of hap¬ 
piness reveals not only the deep imprint of Aristotle’s concept of happiness 
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but also a conscious efFort to draw on the Philosopher’s notion of auctońtas 
to build an autonomous framework for thought independent of the two 
greatest sources of authority, namely, the Holy Church and the empire. 
In short, if the Commedia represents a transcending of the experience of 
the Conpwio, what the poet leaves behind is not the mere record of an 
“academic experience” that can be dismissed as the result of a disenchant- 
ment with philosophy. 

The fuli significance of Dante’s allusion to the De beata vita begins to 
emerge when one considers that an investigation of the naturę of happi- 
ness and the best means of its pursuit constitute the very burden of this work, 
as the title and the prologue’s first lines make elear: 

[. . .] if to reach the port of philosophy, from which, indeed, a person can proceed 
to the region and field of a happy life, the course must be founded upon rational 
thought and individual will, I know not whether I would be speaking carelessly 
in saying that few men have reached this port, sińce at present, as we see, only a 
rare few attain it. For, sińce God or naturę or necessity or our own will or a 
combination of some or all of these, would have us founder in this world heed- 
lessly and by chance as in a stormy sea (the matter is indeed not elear, but is taken 
up that you may shed light on it), how many would perceive whither to strive 
or where to return unless sometimes a tempest, against our will and way, a tem- 
pest, that to fools would appear adverse, cast us, without our being aware, from 
our erroneous course to some most welcome haven.^ 

Here Augustine overturns the metaphorical significance of a classical liter- 
ary loeus of ancient literaturę: it is sometimes a tempest that throws the 
confused wanderer on the right path to that happy land, try as he stub- 
bornly may to struggle in the opposite direction. What, if not a tempest, 
he asks, could serve to right those wanderers who, having been led astray 
by false images of good, had lost the memory of their true homeland?^® It 
is precisely by undermining the notion of a path to happiness that is built 
on will and the classical virtues alone that Augustine ąuestions the philos- 
ophers’ rhetoric of self-empowerment. In fact, in the De beata vita the 
“port of philosophy” is not that of ancient wisdom, but Christian Revela- 
tion. In the prologue, he States that those who mistake the two indeed 
risk being lost forever: 

All those, carried thus to the region of the happy life, find an immense mountain 
directly in front of the port. Since this may cause great difficulties to the incoming 
sailors, it is to be feared and very cautiously to be avoided. It has a great glamour 
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and is clothed with an enticing light. Thus it not only ofFers the ones that sail in 
and the ones already in, a domicile with the promise of stilling their desires for 
the happy life, but it also extends generally invitations to those within the port. 
Then it retains those who, enchanted by the very height, take pleasure in looking 
down upon their fellow-men. They frequently admonish people, just arriving, 
not to be deceived by hidden rocks nor to believe they can easily climb up to 
them. With a great kindness they inform these newcomers how they can enter 
without danger, because of the nearness of the land. To those who are envious 
of vain glory, they point out the place of security. For those who are striving 
toward philosophy or who have already entered into it, what mountain does 
reason wish them to dread morę than the proud study of vain glory, so empty 
and groundless inwardly that it submerges and absorbs the conceited through the 
fragile ground upon which they presently walk? Thus it throws them back into 
the darkness and snatches away the home, so much desired and almost in sight.^^ 


The immense mountain of philosophical pride rises up directly in front 
of the yearned-for port, and it often deceives sailors with its glamour, 
misleading them into believing that they have already reached their desti- 
nation when this is most untrue. Its function as signum, a warning against 
the peril posed by underwater cliffs, conceals a danger no less deadly than 
the cliffs themselves; the enticing light that bathes the mountain of philos¬ 
ophy is deceptive, in that it promises to satisfy the voyagers fully and make 
them as happy as they would be in the land of happiness, instead of incit- 
ing them to continue their journey. The height of the mountain repre- 
sents yet another element of seduction, that of intellectual pride: from its 
peak it is possible not only to warn other voyagers of the danger of the 
cliffs but also to be conquered by the vertigo of seeing others from on 
high. In short, what from a distance could seem a sign indicating the path 
toward salvation risks becoming an insidious trap that suddenly devours 
those who, if only for an instant, had cast a glance toward the land of true 
happiness. 

The Commedia begins by evoking a tempest denoting a similar moral- 
existential drama {Inf. 1.21-27). As in De beata vita, that displacement, 
though permeated with the pilgrim’s initial sense of despair and complete 
lack of direction, has a providential value: “per trattar del ben ch’i’ vi 
trovai” {Inf. 1.8). It represents the pilgrim’s first, crucial step to the 
“region and mainland of happiness.” Yet the shadow that Ulysses casts 
over the pilgrim (in both the generic use of navigational metaphors that 
recur in the Commedia and the Convivo as well as specific features) acquires 
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a deeper meaning when one considers that the De heata vita is also struc- 
tured on the metaphor of the banąuet. At the end of his prologue August- 
ine launches into a harangue on the superiority of spiritual over materiał 
food, announcing that he will host a banąuet of knowledge whose objec- 
tive is to discem the path that leads to the terra firma of Christian beati- 
tude {De heata vita 2.6-9). This is, in fact, not only the premise of the 
dialogue on happiness, but the allegory on which it is based, from begin- 
ning to end. Thus, in the Commedia, Dante stages a subtle gamę of mirrors 
based on veiled and self-referential references to works that for him repre- 
sent the opening of an important page of his own intellectual joumey, 
marked by the “rediscovery” of Augustine. In this complex network of 
memories and new ambitions, the De heata vita —already a spiritual auto- 
biography and yet still a philosophical treatise in the form of dialogue— 
seems a perfectly appropriate point of reference, morę so when one 
considers that the intellectual trajectory for each author takes the form of 
a meditation on the relationship between philosophical knowledge and 
the pursuit of happiness. In Dante’s case, it runs through the Conpwio, the 
Commedia, and the Monarchia; in Augustine’s, not only does it defme the 
very essence of the De heata vita, but it also features prominently in 
the Contra Academicos, the Confessiones and, as already noted, the De cwitate 
Dei, 

In Augustine’s writings Dante found confirmation (even amplification) 
of his doubts regarding the possibility of building happiness (both individ- 
ual and societal) on the morał and intellectual virtues alone. His deep 
reflection on Augustine’s work brought into focus some important limits 
of the Aristotelian system: first among them, its disregard for the human 
desire for transcendence, which—^for the author of the Commedia — 
ultimately translates into a lack of both psychological and historical per- 
spective. In fact, if the ąuestion were merely doctrinal, the conversion of 
the Commedia would be reduced to a “return to order”: the initial 
shipwreck and unredeemed Ulysses would indicate the poet’s return to 
the port of theological orthodoxy, although not under the aegis of 
Thomas—as Corti has argued—but under that of Augustine. It is instead 
through a continuous dialectic between reading, writing and life experi- 
ence that Dante reexamines the Christian perspective on happiness, de- 
veloping finally a new awareness of Augustinian thought—and, by 
extension, Pauline thought as well—and the richness of the evangelical 
tradition. This discovery even runs through the De cwitate Dei, a work 
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that would become a locus of contention between the two authors. In it 
Dante finds a synthetic reading of the philosophical history of happiness 
on a par with the one he had gleaned from Cicero’s De Jinibus, which 
was all the morę fascinating precisely because it presented a Christian 
perspective on Greek eudaimonism radically different from the kind of 
“assimilationalism” pursued by Thomas Aąuinas and Albertus Magnus 
and the hyper-intellectualized renderings of the Latin-Averroists.^^ The 
shift in inspiration, already evident in book four of the Cortpwio, reflects a 
profound crisis. Dante’s trust in Aristotle’s eudaimonism dissolves into a 
creative and existential shipwreck morę devastating than that of any other 
change of intellectual allegiance, and it is one that involves Dante a tutto 
tondo, from militant politician who aspired to become chief counselor 
to the powerful, to disseminator of an encyclopedic knowledge in the 
vemacular, to the poet who strove to assert control over the significance 
of his own verse. It is in the light of such a crisis that many of the technical 
and theoretical difficulties of writing the Conpwio became intolerable, and 
they only increased his desire to return to the dimension of language that 
belonged to him the most, namely poetry. 

In the Commedia Dante progressively dismantles the very foundations 
of Greek eudaimonism. If, according to Aristotle, self-sufFiciency {autar- 
keia) is absolutely central among the qualities that identify happiness with 
philosophical contemplation {Nicomachean Ethics 1176b.l-1179a.l3),^'^ the 
pilgrim, far from believing any longer in philosophical autarchy, has sur- 
rendered his intelligence to the providential design that rescued him. He 
does not take this joumey on his own merit, but by a power outside 
himself, as illustrated by the famous exchange between Dante and Caval- 
cante {Inf. 10.53-63); moreover, pride of intellect is what almost led to 
his being dispatched to the “cieco carcere,” as he repeatedly implies 
throughout the poem. Indeed, as the pilgrim’s journey progresses, Dante’s 
critiąue of the belief in the self-sufFiciency of human reason becomes 
morę and morę overt. In Purgatońo 3, the poet’s critiąue virtually extends 
to the entire spectrum of ancient wisdom. 

“Matto e chi spera che nostra ragione 
possa trascorrer la infinita via 
che tiene una sustanza in tre persone. 

State contenti, umana gente, al ({uia\ 
che, se potuto aveste veder tutto, 
mestier non era parturir Maria; 
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e disiar vedeste sanza frutto 
tai che sarebbe lor disio ąuetato, 
ch’ettemalmente e dato lor per lutto: 

io dico d’Aristotile e di Plato 
e di molt’ altri”; e qui chinó la fronte, 
e piu non disse, e rimase turbato. 

{Purg. 3.34-45) 

The word “matto” sets the tonę of YirgiPs admonition to those who trust 
absolutely in the faculty of the intellect as a means of gaining access to 
transcendental truths, including divine mysteries such as the trinity. As 
readers have long observed, this passage inevitably brings to mind the 
“folie volo” of Ulysses as well as the pilgrim’s near spiritual shipwreck 
(“Questi non vide mai Tultima sera / ma per sua follia le fu si presso” 
[Purg. 1.58-59]). The rhetoric of this passage overtly contrasts the wisdom 
huius vitae with the inscrutable wisdom of God, the only force that can 
rescue man from the puli of his thirst for knowledge. If such an ascent 
were possible, there would be no need for Revelation. YirgiPs plea is 
quintessentially Dantesque in its stratified network of allusions. Like many 
authors of the thirteen and fourteen centuries, Dante uses “matto,” 
“folie,” and “stolto” as virtually interchangeable.^^ Yet, within this con- 
text “matto” echoes the Latin stultus that Augustine uses in De heata pita 
to describe those who fail to understand the salvific naturę of the tempest. 
Hence in deeming “matta” the wisdom of the two philosophers who 
morę than any others were celebrated as divine, namely Plato and Aris- 
totle {Purg. 3.43), Dante implicitly condemmns his own celebration of 
the Philosopher in the Conpwio (“dove aperse la bocca la divina sentenza 
d’Aristotile, da lasciare mi parę ogni altrui sentenza” [4.17.3]).^^ He also 
obliquely suggests that his former authorial self was potentially guilty of 
the very same brand of prideful madness as that of the philosophers in 
Augustine’s prologue: to point others towards their demise in the name 
of love for wisdom. 

Dante lays bare the irreconcilable differences in the presuppositions on 
which the theological and philosophical discourses operate, differences 
not even the titanic force of the great Dominican masters could remedy, 
as evinced in the intellectual battles at the University of Paris. Makaria, 
the perfect and eternal happiness of the gods, does not interest Aristotle,^^ 
who identifies it with philosophical contemplation, which he specifies is 
inaccessible to most individuals. Thus he believes that it makes morę sense 
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to dedicate oneself to the morał rather than the intellectual virtues. Plato, 
on the other hand, places happiness beyond death, only to imprison it— 
together with history—in a cyclical conception of time, as Augustine 
observes in De cwitate Dei.^^ Despite having only a second-hand knowl- 
edge of Platonism, Dante understood perfectly the fundamental element 
that connected the two great philosophical systems of antiąuity, namely 
their profoundly aristocratic character. For each, the fuli realization of 
human aspirations is achieved through one’s own merits, through virtu e 
conoscenza. Dante certainly recognizes the unchallenged status these two 
ancient thinkers have in the Western tradition, but he also emphasizes the 
fundamental continuity of their systems of thought. In fact, in the Comme¬ 
dia he exposes a macroscopic paradox of Aristotle’s ethics. After branding 
Platonie happiness unachievable and therefore inherently utopian in 
naturę {Nicomachean Ethics 1096a.ll—1097a.l4), the Philosopher con- 
ceived a theory of happiness in which there would be no room for failure, 
a happiness that is the prerogative of the virtuous alone, making it the 
ultimate form of utopian bliss. Dante, conversely, places the evangelical 
beatitudes at the center of the morał and narrative architecture of the 
Commedia. On every terrace of the Purgatońo one of the evangelical beati¬ 
tudes is proclaimed, and examples of the corresponding virtue are pro- 
vided as models of morał conduct. Dante transforms the mountain of the 
De beata vita, which symbolizes the obstacles philosophical pride places 
along the path to true happiness, into a loeus of humility and spiritual 
growth.^^ 

Indeed, the fragility of virtue is at the center of Dante’s new discourse 
on happiness, and rather than embrace Thomas Aquinas’s “theologizing” 
of Aristotelian eudaimonia, he explores what in classical ethics would be 
considered nothing less than a set of paradoxes. For instance, just as virtu- 
ous deeds and worthy intellectual pursuit are insufficient to guarantee 
Christian beatitude, human misdeeds are not enough to deny it, as the 
example of Manfredi illustrates: 

Poscia ch’io ebbi rotta la persona 
di due punte mortali, io mi rendei, 
piangendo, a quei che volontier perdona. 

Orribil furon li peccati miei; 
ma la bonta infinita ha si gran braccia, 
che prende ció che si rivolge a lei. 

{Purg. 3.118-23) 
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A single tracę of sincere repentance sufFices to elicit God’s forgiveness 
Dante poignantly chooses an excommunicated enemy of the Church to 
illustrate the theological Foundation of Christian happiness, which is con- 
version. A change of heart of this kind that alters the meaning of a life 
would be incomprehensible and unjust in the classical doctrine of arete. It 
is precisely the poetry of human fragility that Dante finds in the Gospel 
that sustains the Commedia as much as its morę corrosive political invec- 
tive. Moreover, in placing conversion at the center of his poetic medita- 
tion on happiness, Dante not only dismisses virtue’s self-sufFiciency, he 
also rejects the relationship Aristotle had established between time and 
“the ultimate end,” happiness as “an activity according to virtue,” and 
virtue as acquired through repetition of virtuous acts {Nicomachean Ethics 
1094a.l8-25, 1176b.l-1179a.33). For the poet, in fact, not only does the 
ultimate happiness reside in eternity (that is to say, outside the cone of 
time), but even a single moment of complete trust in God’s mercy, a mere 
fragment of time can redeem a lifetime spent pursuing a false path to 
happiness, or wandering from path to path, lost “nel gran mar dell’essere.” 

As Dante rediscovered the fruitfulness of that part of his cultural legacy, 
the idea of a Christian poetic knowledge also took shape in his mind. If 
Dante could find “vocabuli d’autori” {Conv. 2.12) and a polemically 
engaging reading of the philosophical history of happiness in the De cwitate 
Dei, the De beatu vita and the Confessiones helped him not only elaborate 
his idea about what constitutes happiness and how it should be pursued, 
but also reconfigure two questions lying at the very heart of the Conuwio: 
“How does one talk about happiness?” and “How does the form ofsuch 
discourse impact the making of happiness in history?”^® In the long alle- 
gory forming the prologue to the De beatu uita, Augustine denounces the 
illusion of the philosophical path to happiness, yet he does so by starting 
from his doubts, failures, and hopes. The treatment of happiness in the 
form of Platonie dialogue is, in fact, preceded by the narration of his 
personal journey toward the long yeamed-for port, beginning with the 
origins of his love for philosophy in reading Cicero’s Hortentius.^^ His 
search is followed by a lengthy period of drifting at the mercy of intellec- 
tual temptations. He is first puUed into the error of Manicheism, then 
submits at length to the influence of the academicians, and finally finds a 
ray of hope in the teachings of Ambrose. Yet not even then is he able to 
resist the lure of the voyage, to set sail once morę propelled by the temp¬ 
tations of pleasure and the thrill of success. The paucissimi platonicorum libń 
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show him the road to transcendence on the one hand; on the other, the 
idea of intellectual ascent to God stirs him to such a point that he risks 
weighing anchor and becoming lost forever among the waves of the intel- 
lect. Finally, the saving tempest reaches him—in the form of physical 
exhaustion, which forces him to leave the profession of the rhetoricians 
and finally reach the port of Christian revelation. Without this seeming 
reversal of fortunę, Augustine concludes, he would likely have “sailed 
toward the sirens.”^^ The Church Father is here already experimenting 
with what will come to fuli fruition in the Confessiones, his spiritual auto- 
biography. Dante finds inspiration in the Augustinian account precisely 
because in it intellectual choices are never exclusively theoria but are 
engraved in the self through readings, encounters with true and false mas- 
ters, and wanderings along the path of human weaknesses. The idea of 
narrating rather than discoursing proves crucial to the shift from the Con- 
vivio to the Commedia. 

The Confessiones embody an extraordinary adventure in narrative and 
style as much as an overt gateway to the true philosophy of Christ, the 
port from which one might reach the region of beatitude. As in the pro- 
logue of the De beata pita, the protagonist’s voyage—^which was undeni- 
ably one and the same with that of Augustine—is also symbolic of the 
human quest for happiness. Yet the account of such a quest is one that 
puts to the test the Church Fathers’ idea of a synthesis between traditional 
rhetoric and sermo humilis.^^ Whereas the De beata vita, with the exception 
of the prologue, unequivocally shows the imprint of Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal prose, in his masterpiece Augustine also builds on the highly imagina- 
tive language of the Psalms to communicate to the reader with both 
familiarity and immediacy. If in the De beata pita as well as the Contra 
Academicos (again, with the exception of the prologue) he consistently uses 
philosophical language to assert that the pursuit of happiness is ultimately 
a quest for God and that philosophy cannot substitute for the truth of 
Revelation, in the Confessiones he brings his “interlocutory monologue” 
to life by boldly moving between different rhetorical and stylistic registers; 
that is, rather than syllogize, he recounts, exclaims and invokes. The cele- 
brated tenth book offers an eloquent example of just such writing in pos- 
ing the question of the relationship between happiness and memory: 

How then do I seek after thee, O Lord? For when I seek thee, my God, I seek 
an happy life. I will seek thee, that my soul may live. For my body, that liveth 
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by my soul: and my soul by thee. Which way then am I seeking the happy life? 
For I do not possess it so long as I say, It is enough, it is there. Whereas I ought 
to say, Ho w am I seeking it? whether by way of remembrance, as one that had 
forgotten it, remembering that I had forgotten it? or by way of appetite to learn 
it as a thing unknown, which either I never knew, or at least I have so far forgot¬ 
ten it, as that I do not so much as remember that I have forgotten it? Is not an 
happy life the thing which all desire, and there is no man at all that desires it not? 
But where got they the knowledge of it, that they are so desirous of it? Where 
did they ever see it, that they are now so enamoured of it?^"^ 

The phenomenology of memory demonstrates how a subject’s interiority 
surpasses the capacity for intellectual understanding. The memory Stores 
an infmite catalog of images and notions submerged to varying degrees of 
oblivion, and such is also the case for the memory of happiness. If for 
Aristotle the ultimate scope of human aspirations consists of “an activity 
according to virtue,” Augustine affirms that the force behind both action 
and speculation is removed from any form of experience. According to 
his defmition in the De litero arhitrio, it is a notio impressa heatitatis?^ This 
memory is that of the divine, imprinted in every individual and by each 
interpreted in a different way. When one does not recognize a thirst for 
God in one’s desire for happiness, one ends up foUowing false images of 
good or becomes lost into an endless wandering. For Augustine recogniz- 
ing the true naturę of this desire constitutes the first step toward the true 
philosophy (understood as cultura animi) and a return to God. Knowledge, 
thus, is principally hermeneutical, not theoretical, in naturę.Here— 
indeed, throughout Augustine’s work—one detects the influence of Pla- 
tonism. The most fundamental element that separates the Augustinian 
doctrine of happiness from the Platonie resides in the notion that we 
cannot reach the goal at the end of our journey by means of our personal 
merit or effbrt alone. To wake from the “lethargy” of thęir misconcep- 
tions, humans often need for their existence to be shaken to its founda- 
tions: “that divine element in you, I say, which has been luUed to sleep 
by the lethargy of this life, a hidden providence has decided to awake by 
various hard reverses you had suffered.”^^ Dante evokes precisely this kind 
of sleep in the First canto of Inferno, a sluggishness of the spirit approaching 
death. It is this lethargy that Augustine wants to cure in his readers. In the 
Confessiones, in fact, his aim goes beyond that of simple education. He 
intends the reading of this particular story to be an experience able not 
only to engage the intellect but, in the footsteps of Paul, to reawaken the 
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divine element breathed by God into each human being in such a way as 
to change forever his or her spiritual journey. 

In the Commedia Dante claims for poetry the role of changing that 
trajectory. Far from defensively advocating its need to be glossed, as he 
did in the Convmo, Dante now places his trust in poetry to guide the 
reader from despair to hope and ultimately to beatitude, as he makes elear 
in the Epistle to Cangrande: 

The aim of the whole and of the part might be manifold; as, for instance, imme- 
diate and remote. But leaving aside any minutę examination of this ąuestion, it 
may be stated briefly that the aim of the whole and of the part is to remove those 
living in this life from a State of misery, and to bring them to a State of happiness. 

Without entering the longstanding debate regarding the authenticity of 
the famous epistle, I will simply State that while I take it to be Dante’s, 
the ąuestion of its authenticity is of secondary importance to present con- 
cerns, sińce it is the poem itself that urges us to take such a statement as a 
veritable key for interpretation. The aim of the poem is to have a tangible 
impact on its readers’ ąuest for jelidtade, Even in the Paradiso where the 
exigencies of the narrative deprive readers of many elements (time, space, 
etc.) that connect the pilgrim’s voyage with their earthly one, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that “the whole as well as the part was conceived, 
not for speculation, but with a practical object.”^^^ The poem is not meant 
for the purpose of mere speculation, but to actually enable readers to par- 
take in Christian beatitude; for, while the poet’s voice might taste bitter at 
first, “vital nodrimento / lascera poi, ąuando sara digesta,” as Cacciaguida 
reassures the pilgrim {Par. 17,130—32). 

In order to accomplish his goal, the author’s craft, as Barolini reminds 
us, must ironically run against the rhetoric of humility that governs the 
pilg;rim’s journey. In the Paradiso, Dante makes a new, unprecedented 
statement about poetry: if in the first two canticles poetry was the privi- 
leged means for recounting the ąuest to happiness, here it becomes its very 
expression. In fact, by virtue of poetry, Dante guides us into that beatae vitae 
regionem, seen only from a distance in Augustine’s own convivio, to savor 
the blessed souls’ beatitude. If happiness for Augustine is buried in the 
depths of memory, Dante teaches us that poetry can bring it back from 
that abyss. This last unfathomable challenge, very much in the spirit of 
Ulysses, is entrusted to a Christian poet, one who freely explores the 
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potential synergies between ethics, theology, and aesthetics. In the Para- 
diso, it becomes ever clearer that the poet engages Augustine in ways that 
involve not only the entire compass of the self (intellect, will, imagina- 
tion), but also the ąuestion of poetry and its relationship to other disci- 
plines. A striking example of such engagement, and what Mazzotta calls 
theologia ludens,^^ can be found in the sphere of the Sun where Dante 
places the wise souls. Unlike the virtuous pagans gathered in the castle 
of Limbo, the group of theologians, jurists, grammarians, and historians 
gathered here sought out truth through the help of Divine grace: their 
diverse intellectual itineraries find harmony precisely in the fact that each 
of them followed the light of his faith. In the realm of poetry, they achieve 
the concord denied to them in History, exemplified by the praise that 
Thomas Aąuinas and Bonaventure, the two great champions of the Dom- 
inican and Franciscan schools, express for each other as founder of a rival 
order. Dante paces the visit to this wing of his ideał library “a suon di 
musica e a passo di danza”: 

lo vidi piu folgór vivi e vincenti 
far di noi centro e di se far corona, 
piu dolci in voce che in vista lucenti: 

COSI cinger la figlia di Latona 
vedem talvolta, quando Taere e pregno, 
si che ritenga il fil che fa la zona. 

Ne la corte del cielo, ond’ io rivegno, 
si trovan molte gioie care e belle 
tanto che non si posson trar del regno; 

e ’1 canto di quei lumi era di queUe; 
chi non s’impenna si che la su voli, 
dal muto aspetti quindi le novelle. 

Poi, si cantando, quelli ardenti soli 
si fuor girati intomo a noi tre volte, 
come Stelle vicine a’ fermi poli, 

donnę mi parver, non da balio sciolte, 
ma che s’arrestin tacite, ascoltando 
fin che le nove notę hanno ricolte. 

{Par. 10.64-81) 

After dancing around the pilgrim and his guide three times, the wise souls 
interrupt their jubilation to welcome the pilgrim’s arrival; they remain 
still, like women between one phase of a dance and the next, waiting in 
vigilant expectation—almost trepidation—to resume their praise of the 
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joys of Paradise. At the end of Aquinas’s speech, the ring of twelve theolo- 
gians starts spinning once again, and then a second ring of twelve joins 
the first. Finally, the two circles begin to revolve around the pilgrim and 
his guide, moving in opposite directions, while their occupants chant 
“moto a moto e canto a canto” {Par. 12.1—6), an expression that refers to 
polyphony.^2 In fact, throughout the “cielo del Sole” Dante orchestrates 
images of a “dancing liturgy” of sorts that increase in complexity and, in 
doing so, he puts himself at the very center of the medieval debate on 
musie, a debate in which his chaperone in this particular sphere took part. 
In his Summa theologiae (2a-2ae, q. 91, a. 2), Aquinas—to whom a treatise 
entitled Ars musicae was attributed—not ordy advises against the use of 
instrumental musie within the liturgy, but also any kind of chant, as too 
being sophisticated or “theatrical.” Certain kinds of musie, he maintains, 
should be avoided precisely because they stimulate a desire so acute that 
they divert the faithful from the path appropriate for devotion. Among 
the auctońtates he invokes in addressing the question of whether or not 
musie should play a role in praising God is Augustine, who appears in the 
second group ofsapienti encountered by the pilgrim in this sphere. In fact, 
in book 10 of his Confessiones, Augustine’s personal story seems to proph- 
esy the ambivalence that medieval Christianity came to feel toward any 
sort of aesthetically sophisticated musie: 

The delights of minę ears, verily, have heretofore morę strongly inveigled and 
engaged me; but thou hast brought me off and freed me. Yet still at hearing of 
those airs which thy words breathe soul into, whenas they are sung with a well 
tuned and well govemed voice, I do, I confess, receive a little contentment. . . . 
But this contentment of my flesh, (unto which it is not fit to give over the mind 
to be enervated) doth very often beguile me: the sense going not so along with 
the reason, as patiently to come behind it; but having for reason’s sake gained 
admission, it strives even to run before and be her leader. Thus in these things I 
sometimes sin at unawares, but afterwards am aware of it. Again at another time, 
through an indiscreet weariness of being inveigled, do I err out of too precise a 
severity: yea, very fierce am I sometimes, in the desire of having the melody of 
all pleasant musie, to which David’s Psalter is so often sung, banished both from 
minę own ears, and out of the whole church too: and the safer way it seems unto 
me, which I remember to have been often told me of Athanasius Bishop of 
Alexandria, who caused the reader of the psalm to sound it forth with so little 
warbling of the voice, as that it was nearer to speaking, than to singing. Notwith- 
standing, so often as I cali to mind the tears I shed at the hearing of thy church 
songs, in the beginning of my recovered faith, yea, and at this very time, whenas 
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I am moved not with the singing, but with the thing sung (when namely they 
are set ofF with a elear voice and suitable modulation), I then acknowledge the 
great good use of this institution. Thus float I between peril of pleasure, and an 
approved profitable custom: inclined the morę (though herein I pronounce no 
irrevocable opinion) to allow of the old usage of singing in the Church; that so 
by the delight taken in at the ears, the weaker minds be roused up into some 
feeling of devotion. And yet again, so oft as it befalls me to be morę moved with 
the voice than with the ditty, I confess myself to have grievously offended: at 
which time I wish rather not to have heard the musie. See no w in what a State I 
am!”^"^ 


Augustine here dramatizes his doubts regarding the emotional responses 
that musie induces. On the one hand he is painfuUy aware that the beauty 
of musie ean turn the spiritual ardor of the soul into self-indulgenee. On 
the other he seems eonvineed that musie has the power to ingrain prayer 
deep within the soul and produee a kind of “knowing” not otherwise 
possible. Indeed, a meditation on musie, in partieular on the relationship 
between the aesthetie and morał values of ehant, was to beeome a life- 
long enterprise for the author of the Confessiones. Not only does he devote 
an entire work to the subjeet—the De musica^'^ —^but he also writes a mon- 
umental eommentary on Psalms (Enarrationes in Psalmos) in whieh he often 
returns to the ąuestion of the eognitive value of musie and its relationship 
to worship.^^ Ultimately Augustine advoeates the utility of liturgieal ehan- 
ting, arguing that even a simple person ean aehieve devotion through 
“the delight of his ears.” And yet he never quite overeomes his uneer- 
tainty about the status of musie within the ehureh, whose beauty re- 
mained problematie for him as it would for most Christian theologians 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

In ineorporating muska instrumentalis within the realm of beatitude in 
the form of polyphonie ehant, Dante moves beyond the traditional oppo- 
sition between Ars muska and musieal praetiee as well as the deeply rooted 
suspieion toward the aesthetie ąualities of musie in his eulture.^^ The syn- 
ergy of ehant, danee, and light deseribed by the poet in the sky of the Sun 
is hypnotieally beautiful, and yet there is nonę of the shame attaehed to 
its enjoyment that eharaeterized the pilgrim’s listening to Casella’s song in 
the seeond eanto of Purgatońo (2.118—33). In the Paradiso, Dante does not 
have to apologize for its beauty, beeause the purpose of sueh beauty is to 
exeite the longing of mankind for the joys of paradise.^"^ Instead, with no 
little irony, in the heaven of wisdom he has Thomas Aąuinas—the eham- 
pion of “musieal sobriety”—and the other theologians sing and danee 
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like Franciscans, in the manner of that branch of the great family of the 
Church responsible for introducing a morę playful sensibility to devotion. 
What Dante describes is not the aseptic intellectual speculation of Aris- 
totle, nor the abstract beatitude of the Scholastic theologians, but a joyful 
exultation that encompasses Christian liturgy, Franciscan letitia (also in the 
form of dance), and the mysticism of light {Par. 12.22-24). In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine anything morę “theatrical” (to use Aąuinas’ own 
Word) than the highly choreographed “felicitare” of the wise souls. Here 
Christian beatitude is not an intellectual activity reserved for an elect 
group of philosophers, but a “festa grandę”: it plays on the heart, and not 
the intellect alone. What is morę, beatitude comprises sharing: the blessed 
souls oiParadiso share theirjoy, singing, and dancing, as they “harmonize” 
and “temper” their happiness together. 

Dante understood that in order to trasumanare (to transcend the human) 
and offer at the very least a reflected image of beatitude, poetry must go 
beyond the musicality of words. The function of chant in Paradiso is to 
open the reader to a dimension of language in which words are activated 
with new meanings, or—morę radically—to an experience that cannot 
be sustained by words alone. Musie might lack the plastic force of lan¬ 
guage, but it possesses two qualities of extraordinary value, especially in 
light of the specific challenge that Dante faces in Paradiso, ąualities that he 
had already identified in the Conpwio: 

E lo cielo di Martę si puó comparare alla Musica per due propietadi: funa si e la 
sua piu bella relazione: che, annumerando li cieli mobili, da qualunque si comin- 
cia, o daU’infimo o dal sommo, esso cielo di Martę e lo quinto, esso e lo mezzo 
di tutti, cioe delli primi, delli secondi, delli terzi e delli quarti. L’altra si e che esso 
Martę, secondo che dice Tolomeo nel Quadripartito, disecca e arde le cose, perche 
lo suo calore e simile a quello del fuoco; e questo e quello per che esso parę 
affocato di colore, quando piu e quando meno, secondo la spessezza e raritade 
deUi vapori che ’1 seguono. . . . E queste due propietadi sono neUa Musica: la 
quale e tutta relativa, si come si vede nelle parole armonizzate e nelli canti, de’ 
quali tanto piu dolce armonia resulta quanto piu la relazione e bella: la quale in 
essa scienza massimamente e bella, perche massimamente in essa s’intende. 
Ancora: la Musica trae a se li spiriti umani, che quasi sono principalmente vapori 
del cuore, si che quasi cessano da ogni operazione: si e fanima intera, quando 
Tode, e la virtu di tutti quasi corre allo spirito sensibile che riceve lo suono.^^ 

On the one hand, musie is the harmonie art par excellence because its 
beauty springs from the proportion and harmonie relationship among its 
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parts. It is this aspect that poetry shares in part with musie, as Dante 
pointed out in De vulgań eloquentia, when he defines a canzone as “fictio 
rethorica musicaąue posita,” a verbal invention composed according to 
the rules of rhetoric and musie (2.4.2).^^ On the other hand, musie pos- 
sesses an unmatehed energetie value; it has a way of taking possession of 
our hearts that eombines foree and immediaey/® Dante sees in this ąuality 
not a danger, but a resouree. Morę speeifieally, the poet understood the 
extraordinary aesthetie, energetie, and performative power of Christian 
liturgy and its potential to express the ineffable. Not only did liturgieal 
ehant embody the very ideał of Christian eommunion and like any other 
kind of musie have the keys to the human heart, but it was so deeply 
rooted in his readers’ daily life as to be “interiorized” in a way that no 
literary referenee eould possibly be. Faeed with first few lines of a hymn, 
a psalm or an antiphon, the reader immediately aetivated the text within 
the residues of his or her own experienee of ehanting, and eould relate to 
the poet’s vision with a level of involvement morę eomplex than a purely 
intelleetual one. Far from sharing the theologians’ preoeeupation with 
sobriety, Dante tirelessly builds bridges among musie, poetry, and theol- 
ogy. The faet that he makes paradise resonate with the very songs of God’s 
people within history, for instanee, has a rieh signifieanee. The Dantesąue 
poeties here embodies a profoundly Christian idea: he plaees the human 
in the Divine, just as—in Christian Eseatology—History beeomes part of 
Eternity (in speeular opposition to the theology of the Ineamation, that 
is, of seeing the divine in Humanity). Dante revives in his eelestial Jerusa- 
lem the songs of the Chureh, and he strives to evoke them in a manner 
even morę beautiful, eomplex and absorbing than anything ever experi- 
eneed by his readers, eombining the newest innovation of musieal per- 
formanee, namely polyphonie ehant, with danee, and his most personal 
vision ofthe mystieism oflight. 

In foeusing on Dante’s representation of beatitude, we gain insight not 
only into what sustains the poem’s extraordinary power of persuasion, but 
also into how to read his masterpieee. In faet, in representing the perfeet 
happiness of God’s eity Dante lays elaim to the absolute eentrality of aes- 
theties in the making of beatitude. If, in the Monarchia Dante endorses 
Aristotle’s view of polities as the most “arehiteetonie” of the seienees 
{Nicomachean Ethics 1094a.27-b.l0; Polities 1331b.39-1332a.ll), in the 
Commedia it is through poetry that he orehestrates the various diseourses 
that nourish his eneyelopedia—^politieal, theologieal, epistemologieal—, 
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as well as all kinds of aesthetic engagement, including that of musie. 
Throughout the Commedia Dante calls for the renewal of the two institu- 
tions, the Empire and the Church, necessary to make the joumey to hap¬ 
piness possible. According to a consistent linę of thought from the 
Conpwio to the Monarchia and to the Commedia, the goal of the Empire 
consists in creating the necessary conditions for humanity to develop to 
its fuUest potential within history, which is earthly peace. Peace is indis- 
pensable not only for society to flourish, but also for the inner-workings 
that allow individuals to reach the beatitude of paradise. Dante attributes 
to the Church the role of guide along that other path—the Christian path 
whose destination lies beyond history, in the love of God."^^ Yet if this is 
what the poet envisions for the futurę of Christianity, the contingency of 
the two institutions “ordained” to bring about happiness is dramatically 
different. That is, the ordering power of such vision lies in stark contrast 
to the World of history, characterized by the fragmentation brought about 
by political conflict and the corrupt practices of ecclesiastical institutions 
at large and the papacy in particular. Given this reality, Dante asks us to 
reconsider what role poetry can play in the most defming of human pur- 
suits, something that holds true from the very opening of the poem. If 
Augustine does not hesitate to add the author of the Aeneid to his list of 
“false masters,” Dante conversely elects Yirgil to rescue him from his 
spiritual lethargy,"^^ He chooses a poet to nurture the first stage of the 
pilgrim’s salvation, guiding and comforting him for two-thirds of the voy- 
age toward the beatae terrae regionem. While there is no lack of episodes 
in which Dante morę or less benignly underscores the limits of YirgiPs 
competence as guide,"^^ Yirgil is nevertheless empowered with a uniąue 
“mobility” between the realms of the afterlife. And in fact, his mission 
outside the castle of Limbo to assist another is not his first mission, as the 
reader leams {Inf. 12.34—36), which suggests poetry’s own transcending 
force. Ultimately poetry acts like a lifeline that Dante throws to the reader 
as he awaits the prophecies of renewal to come to fruition. 

The power to “mobilize” the will—that is, the power that poetry 
shares with musie, which lies at the very heart of Dante’s interpretation 
of the myth of Orpheus in the Conpwio (2.1.4)—here becomes a political 
as much as a theological matter. Orpheus the Pilgrim, that Christian 
Orpheus Dante invented for himself in the Commedia, is not simply con- 
tent to move humans to knowledge and art, but with sublime arrogance 
claims to illuminate God’s providential project within history and to show 
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the reader a path to paradise and even an expeńence of beatitude, ultimately 
conceived as a powerful enticement for keeping to the “diritta via.” In 
fact, Dante paces the reader’s journey alongside that of the pilgrim (very 
much as Augustine did) with continuous reminders of the inadeąuacy of 
the tools at our disposal—^yirtue, will, knowledge, and intellect—to bring 
the journey to a successful conclusion. Divine grace is reąuired for curb- 
ing improper human inclinations. The poet also insists on the limitations 
of his own arsenał—^language, memory, imagination—to share with his 
readers even a glimpse of his unfathomable journey through Christian 
afterlife. On the other hand, in defiance of his rhetoric of humility (and 
exploiting the interference between author and protagonist) he continu- 
ously raises the stakes of the significance of his individual earthly journey, 
in the light of the extraordinary set of claims he makes for his particular 
brand of poetry, one that pushes language and imagination to their outer 
limits and distills elements of the most diverse fields of knowledge and 
kinds of human experience. 

In the Commedia Dante not only renounces Aristotle’s rhetoric of 
empowerment via scientia but also ąuestions the autonomy of the philo- 
sophical and theological discourses on happiness. Poetry, traditionally dis- 
trusted by philosophers and theologians alike, can better serve to show a 
path to happiness and to sustain the focus on the journey from its begin- 
ning to its finał destination. Although the Augustinian dimension of the 
Commedia has occasioned many important studies, its place within Dante’s 
meditation on happiness as well the latter’s importance to the entire shift 
from the Convivio to the Commedia has remained largely unexplored. As I 
have stressed, Augustine’s presence in the poet’s discourse on the pursuit 
of happiness is far from being sporadic and even less so accidental. Most 
important, the poet’s engagement with Augustine in this crucial matter 
goes beyond the dimension of spiritual autobiography and breaks the 
rhetoric of late-medieval debate on eudemonism. It concerns not only 
the rediscovery of the evangelical perspective regarding such a pursuit 
but also the ąuestion of the relationship between ethics and aesthetics. 
Ultimately, and indeed disconcertingly from an Augustinian perspective, 
Dante’s meditation on “the supreme good” as it emerges from the Com¬ 
media is one that fashions poetry as “the supreme modę of discourse,” 
entrusted with accomplishing what the two kinds of wisdom, philosophy 
and theology, had failed to do, namely join forces with the Scriptures “to 
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remove those living in this life from a State of misery, and to bring them 
to a State of happiness. 


Quinnipiac Unwersity 
Hamden, Connecticut 


NOTES 

1. Augustine, The City of God Against the Pagans. LCL 416, vol. 6 (Books XVIII.36—XX), 
trans.William Chase Greene (Cambridge: Harvard Uniyersity Press, 1960), 97. “Quoniam de civitatis 
utriusąue, terrenae scilicet et caelestis, debitis finibus deinceps mihi video disputandum, prius expo- 
nenda sunt, ąuantum operis huius terminandi ratio patitur, argumenta mortalium ąuibus sibi ipsi 
beatitudinem facere in huius vitae infelicitate moliti sunt, ut ab eorum rebus vanis spes nostra quid 
difFerat, quam Deus nobis dedit, et res ipsa, hoc est vera beatitudo, quam dabit, non tantum auctori- 
tate divina sed adhibita etiam ratione, qualem propter infideles possumus adhibere, clarescat. De 
finibus enim bonorum et malorum multa et multipliciter inter se philosophi disputarunt, quam quaes- 
tionem maxima intentione versantes invenire conati sunt quid efficiat hominem beatum” {De cwitate 
Dei 19.1). Augustine also alludes here to Cicero’s De finibus bonorum et malorum, which played a 
crucial role in Dante’s negotiation of eudaemonism in the Conuwio; on this topie, as well as Dante’s 
engagement with medieval Aristotelianism on the question of the summum bonum, see my fortheom- 
ing article, “Reading One’s Way to Happiness: Dante, Cicero and the Promise of the Greeks,’’ in 
Dante and the Greeks, ed. Jan Ziółkowski (Cambridge: Harvard Uniyersity Press, 2014), 141-61. 

2. For a treatment of the Augustinian dimension of Dante’s thought and poetic practices, as well 
as the scholarship on the poet’s engagement with Augustine, see the recent in-depth study by Simone 
Marchesi, Dante and Augustine (Toronto, Ont.: Uniyersity of Toronto Press, 2011). 

3. John Freccero, “The Prologue Scene,’’ in Dante: The Poetics of Conuersion, ed. Rachel Jacoff 
(Cambridge: Haryard Uniyersity Press, 1986), 20—24; originally published as “Dante’s Prologue 
Scene,” Dante Studies 83 (1966): 1-25. Freccero deyelops a brief reference to the De beata uita madę 
by Padoan in support of his argument that yerse 125, “de’ remi facemmo ali al folie yolo,” eyokes 
the Neoplatonic interpretation of the myth of Ulysses (which, like that of Daedalus, was read as a 
yoyage of the soul towards God). Both Padoan and Freccero build on Courcelle’s critical intuition 
that in crafting his lengthy nautical allegory Augustine is also giying his own reading of the myth. See 
Giorgio Padoan, U pio Enea e Vempio Ulisse (Rayenna: Longo, 1977), 183-84, and Pierre Courcelle, 
“Quelques symboles funeraires du neo-platonisme latin: Le yol de Dedale-Ulysse et les Sirenes,” 
Reuue des etudes anciennes 46, no.l (1944): 87-88. 

4. Freccero, “The Prologue Scene,” 24. 

5. For an insightful treatment of the highly polarized debate on Dante’s Ulysses and its genealogy 
in the early commentators of the Commedia, see Teodolinda Barolini, The Undwine Comedy: Detheo- 
logizing Dante (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uniyersity Press, 1992), 48—58. 

6. On Dante’s notion of “scienza” as “ultima perfezione,” see Gonu. 1.13.5; 2.13.6; 3.11.14; 
3.15.4; 4.13.9. 

7. On Dante’s use of felicitade, beatitudine, felicitas, and beatitude, see Naitana, “Reading One’s 
Way to Happiness.” 
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9. Augustine, The Happy Life, trans. Ludwig Schopp (St. Louis: Herder, 1939), 41 (unless other- 
wise noted, all quotations from the De beata vita come from this edition): “Si ad philosophiae portum, 
de quo iam in beatae vitae regionem solumque proceditur, vir humanissime atque magne, Theodore, 
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10. De beata vita \.2. 
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eripiat luculentissimam domum, quam pene iam viderant?’’ (De beata vita 1.3). 
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15. Grandę dizionario delta lingua italiana, ed. Salvatore Battaglia, 21 vols. (Turin: UTET, 1961- 
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genealogy, see Nick Havely, Dante and the Franciscans: Pouerty and the Papacy in the “Commedia” 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 89—93. 
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mente (Milan: Mondadori, 2004). 
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30. See Barolini, The Undivine Comedy, 52-54. 
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reminiscor lacrimas meas, quas flidi ad cantus ecclesiae in primordiis recuperatae fidei meae, et nunc 
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Dante’s Urban American Yemacular: 
Sandow Birk’s Comedy 


KRISTINA M. OLSON 

O fFering fuU-page illustrations in the style of a graphic novel and 
an accompanying free-verse translation of the Italian, Sandow 
Birk’s Comedy relocates the world of Dante’s Commedia to an 
urban American landscape, setting Inferno in Los Angeles, Purgatorio in San 
Francisco (with an excursion to Tokyo), and Paradiso in New York City 
(with moments in Tijuana, Mexico City, and Mecca), envisioning the 
Commedia in the political and social terms of an American postmodern 
urban experienced Birk’s illustrations evoke graphic-novel aesthetics as 
well as the composition and figures of Gustave Dore’s 135 engravings to 
the Commedia,^ What art critic Doug Harvey calls the “vernacular graphic 
style” of lowbrow comics, tattoos, and skateboards becomes the practice 
by which Birk offers a poignant satire of the urban realities of a globalized 
America.^ Though visual adaptations from those of Gustave Dore to Wil¬ 
liam Blake and Robert Moser have not traditionally been seen to embody 
the spirit of the Commedia's social, morał, and political commentary (with 
the exception of a few, such as the works of Robert Rauschenberg and 
Pier Paolo Pasohni, as I will discuss), the commentary visible in Birk’s 
visual and textual adaptation of Dante’s poem resonates with the spirit of 
criticism and invective characteristic of the Commedia. As Peter Hawkins 
writes, Birk’s interpretation of Dante’s poem betrays the Californian art- 
ist’s awareness that while “technically a journey through the Catholic 
afterlife, the Commedia is an exploration of the here and no w,” as critics 
such as Erich Auerbach {Dante, Poet of the Secular World) and Joan Ferrante 
{The Political Yision of the 'Dwine Comedy") have argued. By means of this 
verbal and visual adaptation of the Commedia mediated through various 
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aesthetic influences (e.g., Dore and graphic novel aesthetics), Birk could 
be said to transform Dante’s secular world into a new visual idiom for a 
twenty-first-century audience. 

Birk’s reworking of the Commedia into an “urban American vemacu- 
lar” stands in juxtaposition to Dante’s own defense of the vemacular in 
the De uulgari eloąuentia, where the illustrious vemacular, “illustre, cardi- 
nale, aulicum et curiale” (1.16.6), embodies a literary language that devel- 
ops out of the spoken vulgar tongue. Conversely, Birk’s illustrations and 
accompanying translation aim to transform the content of the poem in a 
series of references to the realities of a postmodem, globalized existence, 
in which written and figured vemaculars take on not only slang but also 
the consumerist jargon and forms of other languages, such as Spanish and 
Japanese. Birk refashions a la Dore Dante’s topography, his ethical hierar- 
chies, and his morał and political pronouncements using the visual and 
poetic language of the Street, while commenting on the naturę of ethnic 
and linguistic pluralism. Ironically, by upending Dante’s vemacular proj- 
ect, Birk succeeds in aligning his voice with Dante’s, as that of an artist 
reflecting upon the status of the individual in a wayward society. Since 
like their immediate prototype in Dore’s images Birk’s illustrations and 
accompanying verse translation run the risk of being dismissed as “popular 
art,” an approach to Birk’s Comedy that differentiates itself from a “fidelity 
analysis” should be adopted. Erie Rentschleris concept of “fidelity analy- 
sis,” which originates in cinematic studies, is a term now used to describe 
the process by which studies of adaptations of literary works inevitably 
arrive at conclusions that privilege the source text. Fidelity analyses gener- 
ally regard “adaptation as betrayal.”"^ Walter Benjamin’s translation theory, 
as evidenced in “Task of the Translator,” and Fredric Jameson’s postmod¬ 
em theory of “cognitive mapping” provide a useful framework for ana- 
lyzing Birk’s illustrations and translation and help us elucidate Birk’s 
translatio of the Commedia s spirit of morał and political invective in an 
American urban landscape while reereating the intent of the original 
(Benjamin) and socioeconomic context (Jameson) of the artwork. 


Dore, Birk, and the Urban Yemacular 

In an interview with Paul Maliszewski Birk had occasion to document 
the naturę of Dore’s influence on his work: 
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I became interested in the Inferno after I bought an old copy of it with the Dore 
illustrations at a used bookstore a couple years ago. I was really drawn to it 
through the illustrations, and I had it sitting around for a couple of years, and Td 
pick it up and flip through it over and over again, and then I finally knuckled 
down and read The Dwine Comedy. Vd always thought of reinterpreting some- 
how, and the morę I read Inferno and read about Dante, I really thought it had 
relevance and could be a vehicle to comment on the world today. And the Dore 
illustrations are so amazing, they really were just ripe for some reworking. So it 
started off with my being hooked in by Dore, then sucked in by Dante.^ 

In the process of adaptation, Birk claims to have first responded to Dore’s 
illustrations, then subseąuently to Dante’s text. Here one can map not 
only the seąuence of influence for the illustrations but also the layered 
naturę of this influence: the visual aesthetics of Dore dictate the visual 
layout of Birk’s illustrations, which then serve as a “yehicle to comment 
on the world today. Dore’s Comedy provided the visual form, or com- 
position, which Birk then infused with commentary, all in his signature 
“yernacular graphic style.” In the same interyiew cited aboye, he 
acknowledges that he attempted to recreate both the “form and feel” of 
the poem accompanied by Dore’s illustrations, which he claims possess a 
“Yictorian feeling”: 

I wanted to keep the feeling of Gustaye Dore’s nineteenth-century illustration 
style throughout the artwork, as not only is it beautiful and complex and detailed, 
but it also combined with the text to create a Yictorian feel to the whole project. 
Once we established that form and feeling, the work drifts away and becomes 
contemporary in the actual images, from the cars parked in the background to 
the storę Windows to the taco trucks, the car parks, the bridges and helicopters 
ofcities today (“Pictures ofHell,” 67). 

I understand Birk here to be referring to the topography that Dore creates 
in his rendering of Dante’s yision of the afterlife - the depictions of a 
rugged natural scenery populated with Michelangelesąue nudes — which 
Birk replaces with apartment buildings, bridges, streets and other objects 
typifying a man-made, urban topography in the composition of his 
illustrations.^ 

The contamination of highbrow and lowbrow language throughout 
Birk’s work, including his Dwine Comedy, has been yiewed as a critiąue 
ofthe Capital ofhigh art in the twenty-first century. Critics such as Haryey 
see Birk’s mixture of styles as pointing up an irony: why would art collec- 
tors want to spend thousands of dollars on a leather-bound book like his 
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limited-edition Comedy (at a price of approximately $14,000), which is 
fiUed with images of urban decay, homelessness, and the branding of 
global corporate culture?^ Whatever his intended message about the artis- 
tic marketplace, Birk’s illustrations of the Comedy as well as his career 
contrast markedly with the relationship Dore cultivated with his market¬ 
place and difficult relationship with popular and critical famę. In seeking 
to establish a name within the heaux-arts salon, Dore relied upon his liter- 
ary illustrations as a dependable source of revenue while carrying out 
other projects designed to secure his famę as an artist rather than mere 
illustrator.^ Yet his remarkable success as a literary illustrator and his early 
famę as a cartoonist (engaged, like Birk, in a vemacular graphic style) are 
precisely what prevented him from gaining entry into the Parisian beaux- 
arts salons.^^ AU too weU aware of his fate with the public, Dore confessed 
in a letter to critic and historian Hippolyte Taine shortly foUowing the 
publication of his Inferno: “My adversary, at the moment, is myself. I must 
efface and kiU the iUustrator, and be spoken of only as the painter.”^^ Dore 
was seen as catering to the gauche tastes of the conservative middle class 
of the Second Empire, which began to determine cultural taste for the 
first time ever.^^ Having priced his Comedy at an exorbitant cost of 100 
francs at a time when the average cost for an iUustrated volume was 10 
francs, Dore was responsible for transforming the iUustrated book into a 
luxury item with full-page iUustrations (as a market strategy) designed to 
have the image trump the text (Audeh, 129-30). Conseąuently Dore’s 
iUustrations, including those of his Comedy, stand in ironie juxtaposition 
to those of Birk. Whereas Dore could not escape the perception of being 
an artist of popular taste, the social issues addressed in Birk’s iUustrations 
and accomplished utilization of pop culture aesthetics have formed his 
international reputation in both popular and specialist circles. If Dore was 
in part responsible for the transformation of the iUustrated book into a 
luxury item, then the pricing of Birk’s special editions of his Comedy also 
puts into ąuestion the naturę of artistic Capital. In a sense, the cultural 
Capital ofBirk’s limited editions of the Comedy is the historical product of 
issues surrounding Dore’s reputation and the value of his work in the 
marketplace in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Birk’s Comedy can be loeated in the commercial book-arts tradition 
that Dore may have spawned. Dore’s work exerted a widespread influ¬ 
ence upon subseąuent artists of Dore’s iUustrations that have appeared in 
morę than two hundred editions.Dore’s realism was both criticized 
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(Emile Zola) and exalted (Theophile Gautier) over the years, but it places 
his work into a fruitful dialectic with Dante’s poem. Whether Dore 
“invented the atmosphere of Heli,” as Gautier claims, or whether his 
engravings did not adhere closely enough to naturę, as Zola objects, the 
product of Dore’s rendering of Dante’s vision reveals the extent to which 
the French artist entered into dialogue with the poem, and the measure 
to which he and Dante were seen to be “communicating” with each 
other.^"^ It has been a critical commonplace to assume that Dore’s illustra- 
tions were faithful, “literał,” or one-to-one renderings of the poem where 
the act of adaptation was a mimetic, unmediated reproduction of the 
original. Some scholars, though, have viewed the nuanced realism of 
Dore’s work as “engaging Dante’s poem in a dialogue to be pondered” 
(Cole, 206). Birk’s illustrations and verse translation also engage in nonlit- 
eral ways with Dante’s poem that defy a fidelity analysis. Thus the adapta¬ 
tion of Dante by Dore resembles Birk’s own translation of Dante’s poem 
in twenty-first-eentury contexts—though it might be argued that Birk’s 
reworking of Dore’s landscapes can be seen to recreate Dante’s other- 
worldly topography “faithfully,” insofar as Dore’s realism in recreating 
the Inferno has been (mis)interpreted as faithful or literał. In other words, 
Dore’s rendering of Dante’s infemal topography would satisfy an ap- 
proach defmed by a fidelity analysis. 

The explicit dependence upon Dore’s illustrations allows Birk to create 
the illusion of fidelity while taking great license in transferring the poetic 
scene from medieval Italy to contemporary America, so that the poem 
might, as Birk says, “drift away and become contemporary in the actual 
images.” It should not be forgotten, either, the extent to which Birk’s 
revision of Dore’s topography in an urban setting allows the American 
artist to render elements from Dante’s poem that do not appear in the 
work by the French artist. As Peter Hawkins has observed, in his illustra- 
tion accompanying Inferno 26 Birk includes the “fireflies” image which 
Dore had excluded, tuming them into the various Street lights of a Los 
Angeles cityscape, to which he appends his own commentary in the form 
of the rocky outcrop with the lettering of the sign for Hollywood. Such 
depictions suggest that “Hollywood’s vast metropolis is all about manipu- 
lation of words and images, all about honey-tongued spinners of false- 
hood” (Hawkins, 174). 

Benjamin’s theory of translation in “The Task ofthe Translator” proves 
to be fundamental in attempting to theorize these modalities of adapta¬ 
tion, even into the visual languages of Dore and Birk: the rendering of 
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the souls, natural and urban topographies, ąuality of perspective, light and 
composition that attempt to echo the poetic language of Dante, so that, 
to evoke Benjaniin’s phrasing, Birk’s adaptation “might offer the rever- 
beration of the work.”^^ Specifically, one might consider the extent to 
which Dore has altered certain details of the poem in his renderings of 
Inferno 1 and 23 to counter the literał meaning “without detracting from 
or changing the intent” (Cole, 99). Though Benjamin specifically ad- 
dresses the linguistic challenges at the heart of translation, his assertion 
that the translator must fmd “the intended effect [Intention] upon the lan¬ 
guage into which he is translating which produces in it the echo of the 
original” (79—80) without enslavement to a literał fidelity speaks to the 
cases of adaptations under examination here. As Dore and Birk negotiate 
a balance between fidelity and license, they enable the Commedia to enjoy 
its poetic afterlife, its fortuna. Benjamin remarks: 

Translations that are morę than transmissions of subject matter come into being 
when in the course of its survival a work has reached the age of its famę. Con- 
trary, therefore, to the claims of bad translators, such translations do not so much 
serve the work as owe their existence to it. The life of the original attains in them 
its ever-renewed latest and most abundant flowering (77). 

Birk’s vemacular graphic style, I would argue, is the formal vehicle by 
which the original poem attains its most recent fulfiUment, what Benja¬ 
min would theorize as the “ever-renewed latest and most abundant 
flowering” of an original work. Yet it is important to distinguish the de- 
gree of originality in Birk’s adaptation of Dante’s Commedia. The spirit of 
Dante is renewed, with even a social critiąue in the spirit of Dante—but 
not to the letter of his work. The “unfaithful,” or “non-literal” naturę of 
Birk’s adaptation is also owing to the diflferent relationships each have 
with respect to the idea of the vemacular. It is by means of his altered 
conception of the vemacular that Birk’s Comedy is able to reproduce the 
spirit of Dante’s social critiąue for his modern audience. Neither does 
the realism achieved by Birk’s vemacular graphic style mirror the realism 
perceptible in the Commedia. As just one example, Dante offers similes 
from everyday life to make the unreal seem real; one could take as an 
example a simile for Geryon, who is likened to a boat lying on the shore 
halfway in the water: “Come talvolta stanno a riva i burchi, /che parte 
sono in acąua e parte in terra” {Inf. 17.19-20). Birk’s project is to show 
that the afterlife is not unreal at all, first of all by revising Dante’s similes 
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into references accessible to a twenty-first-century audience, and, second, 
by incłuding the topography of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and New 
York. Birk aims to highlight the otherworłdly reałism of reałity, not so 
much that of art. So Geryon becomes a helicopter for FOX news in Birk’s 
illustration of Inferno 17. Birk’s materialization of Dante’s afterlife in this 
American vemacular graphic style aims to speak to a large audience by 
means of the accessibility and relevance of its artistic medium—the 
graphic style of comics—and the humanity ofits subjects. 

The free-verse translation also attempts to render Dante’s poetry into a 
linguistic vemacular accessible to a contemporary American audience. 
This choice conveys the spirit of early polgańzzamenti, insofar as Birk and 
Sanders mean to bring the language of the Commedia “up to datę,” as 
Alison Cornish observes.^^ Whereas in the illustrations we view Dante’s 
afterlife through Birk’s interpretation of Dore’s aesthetics, the free-verse 
translation consists of American slang mixed with a selection of contem- 
porary historical references, yet it still retains figures from and makes allu- 
sions to Dante’s ancient and medieval worlds.'^ The content of the similes 
is madę relevant and accessible to an American audience, as in the likening 
of the pilgrim and Forese Donati in Purgatońo 24 to “a pair of lunch 
break secretaries on a power walk” (150); brand names appear with their 
copyrighted trademark. But because the translations retain the settings 
of Dante’s fictitious realms of the afterlife, their presence alongside the 
illustrations creates confusion for the reader, who observes an urban, con¬ 
temporary city on the facing page. Simply put, the content of the transla¬ 
tion conflicts with the content of the images. 

The yernacular language chosen for the verse translation raises interest- 
ing questions about its intended audience. Birk’s editor reported to 
Rebecca Solnit that he had initially considered approaching a rapper to 
perform the translation in Street slang. When Birk was told that this would 
“tum the project into, for example, Ice T’s Comedy with illustrations by 
Sandow Birk,” he decided to take on the project himself along with a 
friend, the surf joumalist Marcus Sanders (Solnit, 32). I want to rephrase 
this last point: Birk felt that coUaborating with Sanders, who had pub- 
lished in Big, Adrenalin, Surf Europę, Blue, and the Surfer's Path (also 
worked as a managing editor for Surfline), would offer a better opportu- 
nity than working with Ice T, an experienced rap artist. So for his transla¬ 
tion Birk chose a yernacular informed by Califomian surf language oyer 
the language of rap musie. He also tries to make the southem Califomian 
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yernacular sound somewhat formal on certain moments, which creates 
tension between the highbrow and the lowbrow and results in an awk- 
ward product. Solnit articulates the point well: “Birk’s text is too literał 
to be a real reinvention and too reinvented to be a functional translation” 
(32). His verse translation thus stands in marked contrast to the illustra- 
tions, where the tension between fidelity and license gives birth to nuance 
and originality. 


Birk’s Comedy: The Illustrations and “Cognitive Mapping” 

The frontispieces introducing each canto on the Inferno are fiUed with 
typical mundane emblems of the urban industrial landscape: overtumed 
shopping carts, broken toilets, abandoned baby stroUers, expired parking 
meters. In the Purgatońo they are madę to evoke a tinge of the hope and 
recovery in a milieu of temporary stasis: garages and storage facilities, 
upright shopping carts (in contrast with those of his Inferno), a parked 
USPS mail-delivery truck, an ascending ramp in an enclosed parking 
garage. With the Paradiso the frontispieces introduce objects associated 
with emotional satisfaction or physical relief: a tow-truck salvaging a 
car, a set of unoccupied urinals, a snów globe of NYC, a refrigerator 
eąuipped with beer and orange juice, a pizza stand. In each canticle 
ąuotidian objects symbolizing the sentiments and coarse materiality of 
consumerist life point to the limitations of our forms of redemption in a 
non-transcendental earthly existence. 

Birk fashions a disturbing yet humorous commentary on globalization, 
consumerism, social ineąuality, and the role of the State in depicting Los 
Angeles as Heli. The illustrations accompanying the Inferno are, perhaps 
rightly so, the most disconcerting because they depict the poverty and 
desolation of this American city. Whereas Dore’s renderings of the indi- 
yidual sinner dwarfed and threatened by the rugged landscape of Heli 
belong to a romantic sensibility, Birk unmasks Los Angeles to reyeal a heli 
madę of concrete and Steel—echoing the composition of Malebolge as 
“tutto di pietra di color ferrigno” {Inf 18.2)—entrammeled by a network 
of sprawling, congested traffic and yertiginous heights held together by 
power lines. A elear contrast between Dante’s underworld and Birk’s 
infemal realm can be seen in his portrayal of the selm oscura. Birk trans- 
mutes the dark forest into an alleyway lined with yentilation ducts, gas 
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meters, and newspaper vending machines standing next to barbed wire 
fences and trash containers, accompanied perhaps by the language of sub- 
stance abuse betokening an environment of blight: “Liąuor,” the golden 
arches of McDondd’s, a spent “S” light in a marąuis for a Shell gas station. 
Ladders and ventilation ducts stand in for trees; barbed wires and a few 
stray plants now appear instead of Dore’s vines and lush undergrowth. 

Portraying Heli on earth as a modern or postmodern city is not a novel 
idea within the fortuna of the Commedia. T. S. Eliot rendered the Dantes- 
que and infernal tones of London in The Wasteland, as did James Joyce for 
Dublin in Ulysses. Ronald De Rooy notes that in La pelle (1948) Curzio 
Malaparte describes war scenes in Naples and Hamburg using language 
from Dante’s Inferno, while Dino Buzzati, in Viaggio agli inferni di ąuesto 
secolo (1966), locates Dante’s underworld in Milan’s subway system.^® 
Pasolini scripted Romę as the city of Dis in Ragazzi di vita (1956) and 
Una vita uiolenta (1959), as well as in his Dwina mimesis (1975).^^ Even 
Birk’s placement of Heli above ground in Los Angeles^® has a precedent 
in modern or postmodern literaturę. Bertold Brecht opens his poem “On 
Thinking about HeU,” a parody of a stanza from SheUey’s poem “Peter 
BeU the Third” (itself a parody of Wordsworth’s “Peter Bell”), with an 
explicit comparison between HeU and Los Angeles, written during his 
exile there: 


On thinking about Heli, I gather 

My brother Shelley found it was a place 

Much like the city of London. I 

Who live in Los Angeles and not in London 

Find, on thinking about Heli, that it must be 

Still morę like Los Angeles (1—6).^^ 

Much later, Lawrence RickePs The Case of California (1991), an anthropo- 
logical study, conveys the notion of a phantasmagorical, modernist Los 
Angeles through its depiction of an “infernal” social culture that includes 
in its catalog of evil suicide cults and waves of missing children.^^ 

Los Angeles becomes Dante’s selva oscura in one example of postmod- 
em thought. Bill Brown interprets Fredric Jameson’s iconic disorientation 
in the Westin Bonaventure Hotel of Los Angeles in light of Dante the 
pilgrim’s joumey in the Inferno. Jameson had drawn an analogy between 
the practice by which an individual orients himself within an alienating 
urban landscape to the situation of an individual in a postmodern late- 
capitalist society, something he calls “cognitive mapping,” in the spirit of 
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Lynch’s work.^^ In his elaboration of Jameson’s account, Brown argues 
that Janieson’s rethinking of “cognitive mapping” was Dantean in its 
dependence upon allegory. Brown considers Jameson’s bewilderment in 
the Bonaventure in terms of Dante the pilgrim’s own experience ofphysi- 
cal and morał disorientation in the selva oscura?"^ Conversely, Brown reads 
Dante the pilgrim’s journey in the afterlife as ajamesonian act of “cogni- 
tive mapping”: “Dante can respond to his State of bewilderment (which 
is already allegorical) meant to be read personally, politically, spiritually, 
and theologically with only one act: a cognitive mapping that unfolds 
as a guided tour through mythical, religious, and political histories now 
spatialized within a spiritual cartography that is the poem itself” (737-38). 
Though Dantists and medievalists take for granted the allegorical levels of 
the pilgrim’s spiritual State in the selva oscura, Brown fmds similarities 
between the pilgrim’s and Jameson’s feelings of bewilderment and 
attempts at orientation as a partial indication of the similarities between 
their economic and political realities: for Dante, the rise of the gente nuoua 
and a burgeoning mercantile economy, while for the postmodem individ- 
ual, a capitalist society many centuries after this historical moment in a 
different economic system. In both cases, according to Brown, “it can 
thus seem as though the cali for cognitive mapping is simply the cali for 
modemism’s persistence” (740). 

Reading Birk’s illustrations in light ofJameson’s theory of “cognitive 
mapping” reveals the extent to which the artist attempts to immerse his 
spectator in the pilgrim’s tension between a morał and spiritual journey 
and the urban icons of a global consumerist culture. Birk does morę than 
depict Los Angeles as the location of Dante’s Heli. One could argue, 
obviously, that scenes of the Califomian metropolis represent as well the 
character of any postmodem American city. His urban American vemacu- 
lar includes the invented and authentic icons of storę signs (e.g., McDon- 
alds), Street signs, and other linguistic forms of the postmodem landscape. 
This ąuality distinguishes his illustrations not only from Dore, but also 
from two of the most prominent illustrators of the Commedia in the post¬ 
modem era: Salvador Dali, who produced one hundred lithographs 
between 1951 and 1952, and Tom Phillips, who created 139 prints 
between 1976 and 1983. On the other hand, Robert Rauchenberg (who 
executed 34 images of the Inferno between 1959 and 1960), incorporates 
long narratives with coUages of newspaper and magazine clippings, scrib- 
bled over with designs and words and washed through with colors, which 
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can be identified as a postmodern precursor of Birk’s work.^^ Rauschenb- 
erg’s illustrations, remarks Karl Fugelso, critiąue social and economic 
exploitation and equate the “rampant commercialism and . . . the rise of 
corporate culture” (47) with Heli, in ways that invite comparisons 
between early modern Florence and post-World War II America. 

Birk’s urban American vernacular is a vehicle for the artist’s social com- 
mentary in the tradition of adaptations of the Commedia such as those of 
Pasolini and Rauschenberg. His critiąue speaks to the cause of the pil- 
grim’s disorientation in the face of urban and national reaHties—his proc- 
ess of cognitive mapping—in a way that give his political views a touch 
of humor and irony. In one example, that of Paolo and Francesca, Birk 
shifts the center of Dore’s composition slightly in order to insert an 
“American” landscape: American, because Virgil, now wearing an Amer¬ 
ican flag, is poised with Dante on a broken overlook of concrete viewing 
a helicopter in the distance, a symbol of State surveillance or law and 
order. Are the lustful disruptive to the State? Or is passion at odds with 
a state-controUed existence? Another moment of critiąue of American 
consumerist culture in Birk’s Inferno appears unsurprisingly in his depic- 
tion of the gluttonous in Inferno 6, where the global merchandising of 
food is as much indicative of the inordinate consumption of consumerism 
as are the bloated bodies undemeath (much plumper than those of Dore), 
strewn with empty food containers from KFC and 7 Eleven. These signs 
then reappear in his depiction of the gates of the City of Dis that feature 
Starbucks Coffee, Chinese Fast Food, Donuts, Check Cashing, and a 
“76” gas stand. Geryon is poised near a Taco Bell. The Fortune Tellers of 
Inferno 20 walk with their heads facing backwards in front of a Subway 
franchise whose signs urge them to try a pastrami sub. The Diablito Cof¬ 
fee Shop restaurant serving Mexican food stands behind the pit of thieves 
of Inferno 24, and Guido da Montefeltro’s flame bums brightly, but not as 
brightly as signs behind him for a Food Mart and a KFC (Canto 27). The 
appearance of this language here signifies that Dis is, in a sense, no differ- 
ent from the rest of Birk’s Heli: the plague of a global consumerism has 
invaded all of the underworld. 

Birk’s recreation ofthe image of Farinata in Inferno 10 strongly conveys 
the pervasiveness of this global consumerist culture. Not even this heretic 
can escape the reach of the Bank of America, though fortunately he does 
have his cold drink from Starbucks as refreshment, which makes for a very 
bewildering scene. The odor of Anastasius’s tomb might visibly “stink” in 
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Dore, but it is Birk’s composition of Inferno 11, in which the to mb 
becomes a refrigerator, that evokes for us the odor of the Swap Meet. 
Here, Virgil’s toga features a billboard for waxings, facials and pedicures, 
for which perhaps he has swapped his American flag. Does materiał desire 
relegate national pride to secondary status? Linguistic and visual symbols 
of nationalism express an aura of morał emptiness, as suggested by the 
references to the Bank of America and the American flag. The flag serves 
simply as something to cover Vergil, and after using it he will later don 
clothing inscribed with an advertisement, until replacing that with 
another form of apparel inscribed with the words “Open House” in the 
Wood of the Suicides (Canto 13), and later yet another in the uniforms 
of the LA Dodgers (Canto 20). If nationalism has become an empty ism 
in Birk’s vision, so has classicism, as in his illustration o( Inferno 12 depict- 
ing a smiling Minotaur on top of his pita stand holding a take-out food 
bucket. Consumerist culture permeates the wood of the suicides, where 
the Harpies, now pigeons, feed on McDonalds French fries (Canto 13). 

The landscape of lower Heli highlights references to the world of urban 
planning, which constantly undergoes redesign because of usage and 
overpopulation. How can the pilgrim orient himself in this new urban 
environment if the landscape undergoes constant change? Disorientation 
bespeaks Dante’s experience as he attempts to negotiate the fallen bridges 
of the Malebolge {Inf. 21.112-14). In Birk’s illustrations, one can observe 
disorientation in the figuration of Brunetto Latini placed at a construction 
site where pipes are being laid, in a scene designed to convey the idea that 
even the damned are trapped within a changing landscape. The means 
of transportation lean heavily towards forms of individual transport that 
produce poUution. Geryon appears as a helicopter (“Geryon Transport”) 
in one image (Canto 16), but in another an SUV with a taił (Canto 17). 
In Birk’s illustration to Inferno 19, the Simonists—figures of corruption in 
Dante and of poUution in Birk’s illustration, with steam rising from their 
potholes—find themselves within a parking lot for the Malebolge Con- 
yention Center, where the Devils and the City of Dis are portrayed as 
teams at play. In Cocytus, Lucifer is immersed not in a frozen lakę but a 
highway exchange congested with traffic (Canto 34). 

Global dependency upon fossil fuels arises as a target of social criticism 
in Birk’s Inferno. The thieves, some of them transformed into serpents, are 
shown in a strip maU parking lot entangled with other snakes and leaning 
against cars, with one snake emerging from a gas valve (Canto 25). Birk’s 
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illustration of the falsifiers (Canto 29) not only recalls our dependence on 
gasoline—a large Exxon gas station sign looms over them—^but the use of 
credit cards to pay for it, which could be interpreted as representing eitber 
falsified money or, from another perspective, an embodiment of usury, 
that is, borrowing at interest. 

Birk’s image of the homeless, deprived of shelter in this postmodem 
landscape, become another source of bewilderment for the pilgrim. In his 
illustration to Infemo 21 Birk seems to conflate them with the forces of 
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the State, then later with the the hypocrites as well as the Malebranche 
devils of the fifth ditch. In the first instance, the ranks of the devils com~ 
prise a militia of the homeless who are shown carrying signs reading Will 
Work for Food, Homeless Yeteran Will Work, and Spare Change: God 
Bless. Here the homeless form a militia without state-sanctioned power. 
The second illustration features the LAPD and other members of the 
working class portraying the hypocrites of Inferno 23 (with the appearance 
of only one priest), marching rank and file toward business skyscrapers. 
The scene depicts a creative adaptation of Dante’s spirit of social com- 
mentary: where Dante once targeted members of the church, Birk aims 
his satire on hypocrisy against those who work for the govemment. The 
scene evokes a comparison with such historical moments as the 1992 riots, 
when many believe that the LA police acted with excessive force. 

The topography of Birk’s second canticle contrasts sharply with that of 
his Inferno. San Francisco, whose rolling hills convey the physical vertical~ 
ity of ascent, becomes the new Mount Purgatory, and the landscape of 
city and bay lends itself to the bodies of land and water of Dante’s Purga¬ 
tory. The Golden Gate Bridge is featured in his illustration of Purgatońo 7, 
where the pilgrim admires the stany skies of early nighttime, having just 
arrived on the fourth terrace “come nave ch’a la piaggia arriva” (78). 
The “awersaro,” or serpent, that participates in the ritual performance of 
temptation and exile from Eden in the Yalley of the Princes becomes 
nothing less than a Californian sea lion relaxing in the sun on a deck at 
the shore (Canto 8). Marco the Lombard, among the souls of the wrath- 
ful, stands by his parked SUY along a foggy shore with Yergil and Birk’s 
pilgrim, who is no w a surfer and no longer a skater (Canto 16). In the 
foliowing canto, Birk illustrates the wayfarers’ arrival at the top of the last 
step to the fourth terrace, which offers a long perspective down a tram- 
lined Powell Street, with the Golden Gate Bridge set in the distance. 

Yet just as the topography has changed from one realm to the next in 
Birk’s adaptation, so does the naturę of the artist’s critiąue of the social 
ills in which the pilgrim finds himself Unlike the attention Birk paid to 
the largely materiał aspect of human existence in a postmodem Heli, in 
his Purgatońo he focuses on the value of ethnic diversity in the setting of 
San Francisco. Cognitive mapping in Birk’s second canticle hinges on the 
process of negotiating one’s linguistic and ethnic identity in response to 
the icons of an urban landscape and not simply a reaction to the global 
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consumerist icons of Heli. The English of franchise signs and advertise- 
ments in Heli are replaced by elements of multilingualism: road signs 
appear in English, Spanish, Chinese and Japanese; Arnaut Daniel, who 
wrote poetry in Occitan, is portrayed now as running a taco stand and 
speaking Spanish; and Beatrice has become a Latina. In this realm souls 
must spend their time in anticipation of a return to a spiritual homeland, 
Paradise. For the twenty-first century, this means the inclusion of the 
multilingual, multiethnic, and multiple faiths that constitute the fabric of 
contemporary American urban life. The gates of Purgatory are madę to 
resemble the faęade of a Hindu tempie, as his depiction to Purgatorio 9 
makes elear. 

The appearance of languages other than English distinguishes Birk’s 
Purgatońo from his Inferno. In the frontispiece to Purgatorio 31, escobas 
(“brooms”) are for sale, which underlines the domestic and ąuotidian 
symbols of purification that will be treated later in an allegorical ritual 
when Matilda submerges the pilgrim in Lethe. Earlier, in the frontispiece 
to Purgatońo 17, Japanese characters linę the stairway to the terrace of the 
indolent, an ironie play on the stereotype, perhaps, of the country’s work 
ethic, where the term karoshi signifies death resulting from overwork. 
When Statius bows before Yergil in Birk’s illustration of Purgatorio 21.130, 
not only does genuflection seem morę typical of Eastern Asiatic ritual, 
but a close look at the setting reveals that this scene takes place in Tokyo 
and not in San Francisco: the signs, written in Japanese characters, indicate 
a mass transit station on the Yamanote Linę (lJL|#S®), the rapid transit 
loop operated by the East Japan Railway company. Birk departs from 
San Francisco in rendering the perspective of the kneeling Statius, here 
portrayed as a soul in a business suit. If the emotional encounter between 
the two poets in Dante’s poem causes Statius to temporarily forget YergiFs 
and his own “vanitate,” treating shades as one treats solid things, then 
Birk will depart from his pilgrim’s journey in San Francisco to a loeation 
in Tokyo. The change in setting evokes the momentary forgetfulness of 
the immateriality of their existence in Purgatorio 21. As Dante’s Statius 
treats Yergil as if he were in a human body, so Birk’s Statius and Yergil 
are transported away from their loeation in the afterlife of San Francisco 
to Tokyo. In this illustration, Birk’s pilgrim pauses in front of the station 
staircase between the Chuó-Sóbu Linę • JSgESilTS) hne (which runs 
between Mitika and Chiba) and the Yamanote Linę, to honor Yergil. 
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Statius’s emotions reąuire a change in the cognitive mapping of the pil- 
grim, or, to put it difFerently, the realism of the topography ofPurgatory 
reflects the interior, emotional journey of the souls, and not the trajectory 
up the physical mountain. 

In Birk’s Inferno, American fast-food franchises (such as McDonalds, 
KFC, Starbucks, Subway, and 7 Eleven) and restaurants prevail over “eth- 
nic” establishments (one need only look at the illustrations to Cantos 6 
and 8). American cuisine establishments contend with only two smali 
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signs for Yietnamese food and Chinese fast food, besides the presence of 
one falafel stand (Canto 7), Mediterranean food stand (Canto 12) and one 
Mexican food restaurant, El Diabłito {Inf. 24.91—93). The ratio shifts in 
Birk’s Purgatorio, however, as American fast food franchises disappear, 
except for one KFC that looms over the souls of the envious, depicted 
as skaters (Canto 14). Here East-Asian food establishments predominate, 
accompanied by an occasional American bar or diner such as Smitty’s 
lounge in the frontispiece to Purgatońo 12, the Avarice Cafe (Canto 20), 
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and Tonimy’s Joint: Sandwiches, Cocktails, on the Street corner (Canto 
23). Along the restaurant-lined streets of Chinatown we find Pia, whose 
dual-syllabic name with an “a” desinence resonates with Chinese names 
of the same composition (Canto 5). An Asian restaurant sign appears in 
Purgatorio 3, and a Mexican restaurant appears in the frontispiece to Purga- 
tono 7. There are two tacąuerias: one in a frontispiece {Purg. 7) —and, 
morę provocatively, the taco stand of Arnaut Daniel {Purg. 26). 

The only character to speak in his mother tongue (Provenęal) in 
Dante’s poem—and who does not have his words translated here—is 
Amaut Daniel, who is madę to speak Spanish, as the caption to his illustra- 
tion indicates: “Tan chulas y suaves son tus palavras que me llaman que 
no me dejan esconderte mi nombre” (So pretty and cool are your words 
that cali me that they do not allow me to hide my name from you), 
which translates Arnaut’s words in Occitan: “Tan m’abellis vostre cortes 
deman, / qu’ieu no me puesc ni voill a vos cobrire” (Purg. 26.139-41). 
If the great master of Occitan lyric speaks Spanish and works at a taco 
stand, then we are reminded not only of racialized linguistic realities in 
America—namely, the perceived prevalence of Spanish among food stand 
workers—but also of vemaculars other than English across the Americas.^^ 
It is the pilgrim’s task to orient himself in such multilingual realities. 

Birk’s Purgatorio translates many other features of the purgatorial eKpe- 
rience of Dante’s penitents, including their need for community and col- 
lectivity, the passage of time, and the communication between the living 
and the dead. Images of public transportation and mass transit convey the 
idea of collectivity, as opposed to those of the morę individual modes of 
transportation (e.g., cars) depicted in Birk’s Inferno. The pilgrim bows 
down before the celestial Pilot, here the San Francisco MUNI, which has 
its destination set for “Purgatory via City of Dis” (Canto 2). The souls of 
the indolent on the Fourth Terrace congregate in a huddled mass at a bus 
stop, where the Abbot of San Zeno gestures to Vergil and the pilgrim as 
if to indicate where to go (Canto 18). An empty airport gate 23 for Ali talia 
(MXP“>FLR) is the setting for Dante’s dream about the siren in Birk’s 
illustration of Purgatorio 19—empty because it is merely a dream. The 
potential eroticism of Dante’s Garden of Eden, whose sights and sounds 
entrance the pilgrim, was not lost on Birk, who chose to depict the 
Earthly Paradise as a strip joint. Here, visitors are invited to “Take a Bite 
of Forbidden Fruit” in its sign, whose marquis depicts a comical-looking 
snake wrapped around a semi-nude woman {Purg. 27). Birk interprets 
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Matilda’s alluring movements in Purgatońo 28 in a coąuettish vein, depict- 
ing her as a pole-dancer within the strip club Garden of Eden. Faith, Hope, 
and Charity pose provocatively in bikinis and high-heeled pumps in front 
of a Cadillac with the license piąte “3GRACE” {Purg. 29). Beatrice, on 
the other hand, dresses her corpulent body in a spare, black dress that is 
cut Iow in both the front and the back, her feet adomed with high-heeled 
shoes. Her tirade in Purgatońo 31 is translated visually into a sassy facial 
expression and an indignant hand placed on her left hip as the pilgrim sits 
immobile on the sidewalk under an array of payphones. Birk retains her 
characterization in Dante while translating her mannerisms and appear- 
ance into racial stereotypes for Latina women. 

Birk’s Beatrice does not change in her appearance once she reaches the 
spheres of Paradise because the souls in Birk’s Paradiso do not transform 
their outward appearance in indication of their beatitude, as in Dante’s 
poem. The thirty-four illustrations of the third canticle—which, inciden- 
tally, outnumber those completed by Dore for his Paradise —recount sub- 
dued conversations that take place between Dante, Beatrice, and the 
blessed souls they encounter, which take place along the streets of Man¬ 
hattan and the other boroughs: in front of closed storę shutters and along 
fire escapes, in front of liąuor Stores, outside the airport, the New York 
Public Library, various subway stations and on the subway itself, under 
the Brooklyn Bridge, among throngs of souls in Washington Sąuare Park, 
in a quiet Grand Central Station, etc. Birk decided to illustrate these 
moments of interior and conversational dialogue, moving away from 
Dore’s morę grandiose depictions of the heavenly masses. A quick consid- 
eration of the ratio of illustrations featuring Dante and Beatrice with some 
or no other souls in the background as opposed to those illustrating the 
large crowds of the blessed reveals this disproportion: of the thirty fuU- 
page illustrations, only seven feature large crowds. Of Dore’s eighteen 
illustrations to Paradise, fully fifteen feature Dante and Beatrice together 
with a large number of souls and/or angels. 

The illustrations for this canticle for which Birk had no precursor in 
Dore’s work largely emphasize the doubts, thoughts, and meditations of 
the pilgrim as he joumeys through the city with Beatrice as his interlocu- 
tor, portraying this joumey as a secular, spiritual journey into the soul. 
Birk emphasizes the existence of the individual who joumeys through 
cities as he joumeys into himself, in a manner that recalls the psychic and 
social processes described as cognitive mapping by Jameson. In charting 
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this journey, Birk largely eliminates Christian religious symbols and 
emphasizes instead the urban landscape. The angels of Dore’s engraving of 
Paradiso 14, for example, become the radiant splendor of the Williamsburg 
Bridge in Birk’s vision, where the winged denizens are pigeons. Caccia- 
guida’s billowing clouds and winged angels along the top ąuadrant in 
Paradiso 16 in Dore are transformed into smoke rising from the potholes 
at Mercer and Howard Streets. The glowing souls moving in the concen- 
tric rings of the Heaven of the Sun no longer occupy the heavenly sky to 
the upper left of the illustration but instead move along in solemn union 
on a subway platform with headphones, plastic bags, celi phones and 
walkers as they wait for the B or D train. Birk goes on at length to portray 
Thomas Aąuinas in the Sphere of the Sun, where he is depicted as a 
dreadlocked young man wearing cargo shorts and a large crucifix, seem- 
ing to pontificate from his soapbox at Washington Sąuare Park to an 
attentive group of onlookers and pigeons {Paradiso 10, 11, 13). The souls 
are attentive and contemplative with a strong sense of community, as can 
also be seen in the illustration of the Sphere of Mercury, which is entirely 
different from its precursor in Dore; here, the fame-seekers crowd 
beneath one of the lions in front of the New York Public Library (Canto 
5). As opposed to the anguished expressions and supine figures of the 
souls in Inferno and Purgatońo, the literally and figuratively upright souls in 
Paradiso engage in conversations with the pilgrim, with each other, and, 
in a certain sense, with the spectator as well. The souls of Birk’s Paradise, 
such as those here in Paradiso 5, gazę out inviting the spectator, one could 
hypothesize, into the interior dialogue initiated by the pilgrim during his 
journey about ho w one makes sense of the afterlife on earth. 

How Birk’s pilgrim makes sense of the postmodem afterlife, of being a 
spiritual individual surrounded by images of global commerce, is depicted 
with biting sarcasm in this canticle as well: the eagle of Justice in the 
illustrations of Inferno 19 and 20 takes the form of two different glowing 
M’s of a McDonalds marquis: one in Times Sąuare (where Birk also 
inserts an advertisement for Dante’s Inferno), and another, suddenly, in 
Tokyo, Japan. There is a fmal irony in this visual analogy, whereby the M 
of the largest American fast-food empire reproduces the shape of the 
imperial eagle of the Sphere of Jupiter. This global, American empire 
seems morę ubiąuitous in Birk’s work than any other political structure. 

If the empire of commercialism has staked its claim in Birk’s Paradiso, 
the same cannot be said for a Christian theological framework. Just as 
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Birk exchanges pigeons for angels, he takes great strides in not allowing a 
theołogized, Christian vision dominate this canticle.^^ That Birk would 
substitute a Hindu tempie for the gate ofPurgatory is one example of that 
effort. Yet another is the depiction of Adam as an ape Crossing the Street 
to meet the pilgrim, Beatrice, James, John and Peter, with outstretched 
hand (Canto 26). The ancestor of humanity, the first to be created by the 
“prima virtu,” or, the “Primal Force,” is presented as a primate. A Dar- 
winian theory of evolution has supplanted not only Scripture, but most 
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forms of creationism as well. Christian iconography, likewise, disappears, 
replaced by statues of Buddha (frontispiece to Canto 11), a depiction of 
the Hindu god Vishnu (frontispiece to Canto 23), and Aztec art (frontis¬ 
piece to Canto 33). But most surprising is the inclusion of Hinduism and 
Islam in the Celestial Rosę itself.^® The Virgin Mary is replaced by a 
Hindu goddess, perhaps Durga, but in her arms she bears bottled water, a 
remote control, a celi phone and a cigarette, instead of the weapons that 
Durga is often depicted carrying (Canto 32). The Celestial Rosę appears 
as Kaaba, the black stone at the center of Mecca, whose numerous con- 
centric circles evoke the design of the Celestial Rosę in Dante’s poem. 
The frontispiece to Paradiso 30, a fictitious highway sign that could be 
imagined for the road to Mecca, designates in English and Arabie one lane 
for “Moslems Only” and the other for “Non Moslems.” The Empyrean 
becomes the land of Islam, no longer that of Christianity. Yet again, lest 
any one religion dominate the heavenly afterlife, the frontispiece to the 
following canto (Canto 31) depicts a billboard for McDonalds with letter- 
ing in Arabie. 

Birk highlights the omnipresence of ethnic pluralities in a postmodern, 
American urban existence by featuring Hinduism and Islam at the center 
of Paradise. The interiority of cognitive mapping here, however, portrays 
the indiyiduaFs reckoning with such social realities in twenty-first- 
century America. If we accept Barolini’s thesis that there exists a correla- 
tion between “the embrace of difference in the metaphysical domain . . . 
in the Paradiso and Dante’s many startlingly non-normative postures in 
the social and historical sphere,”^^ then Birk’s inclusion of Islam and Hin¬ 
duism here might seem morę harmonious with Dante’s vision than might 
be asssumed. This could also be theorized as a response to the pilgrim’s 
own dilemma expressed in the Heaven of Jupiter, where he wonders 
about salvation for the man bom on the banks of the Indus: “Un uom 
nasce a la riva / de 1’Indo, e quivi non e chi ragioni / di Cristo ne chi 
legga ne chi scriva” {Par. 19.70-72). If a Christian God dispenses grace 
for those who are disadvantaged by geography and time, then Birk 
degrades such justice by figuring it as an empire of commerce. 

Conclusion 

The fashioning of an urban American vernacular in Birk’s adaptation of 
the Commedia dwells, as previously noted, in a world apart from Dante’s 
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articulation of the illustrious vemacular in the De vulgań eloąuentia. Birk’s 
construction of this visual idiom, which combines the iconography of 
global consumerism and references to linguistic and ethnic pluralism, 
defines his pilg;rim’s joumey through an afterlife on this earth, beginnłng 
in America but then moving beyond national boundaries. His landscapes 
laden with images of consumerism, immigration, and the menace of envi- 
ronmental change, ultimately differ in spirit from social realities that 
Dante critiąues, such as miscegenation and the rise of the merchant class. 
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In this regard, Birk’s adaptation stands on the opposite side of the spec¬ 
trum of Dante’s depiction of linguistic and ethnic pluralism, which centers 
on a Christian heaven, sińce Birk moves the center of heaven to Mecca 
itself 

There is still another way to consider Birk’s adaptation: as a statement 
concerning the practice of adaptation itself The example of the pagan 
born on the Indus who did not hear about a Christian God owing to 
factors of time and place presents two broad challenges: ho w can one 
overcome distance and time in translating culture? This aspect of Birk’s 
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translation and adaptation—in which Dante as well participates when he 
revises Yergil, Statius, and many others—breaks down such limitations for 
the dissemination of art. Artists who are able to realize such an adaptation, 
who bring new forms of Dante’s vision to the other side of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific by depicting landmarks of other faiths in fuU-page illustra- 
tions next to the text itself, who remodel the historie specificity of time 
and space of one era to accommodate the reality of the audience of 
another era, counterweigh the limitation of “non e chi ragioni / di Cristo 
ne chi legga ne chi scriva” (Par. 19.71—72) so that there might be someone 
who speaks, teaches, and writes of Dante. Or, to put it morę succinctly, 
geographic and chronological distance is truły overcome in Birk’s rein- 
yention of Dante’s realm of the afterlife. 

George Mason Unwersity 
Fairfax, Virginia 


NOTES 


1. This choice of loeations echoes the popular saying: “If you’re smart and ambitious, you live 
in New York. If you’re smart and not ambitious, you live in San Francisco. And if you’re ambitious 
and not smart, you live in Los Angeles.” Birk embarked upon illustrating a new edition of the Infemo 
in 2003, which was eventually published by Trillium Press as a leather-bound book with 73 hand- 
drawn original lithographs. The deluxe editions of Purgatorio and Paradiso were published by Trillium 
in 2004 and 2005. 

2. See Aida Audeh, ‘‘Gustave Dore’s Illustrations for Dante’s Dwine Comedy: Innovation, Influ¬ 
ence, and Reception,” Studies in Medieualism 28 (2009): 129, Dore (1832—83) financed the publica- 
tion ofthe Infemo himself Hachette published all three canticles together in one volume in 1868. 

3. See Sandow Birk and Marcus Sanders, Daniels Infemo (San Francisco: Chronicie Books, 2004), 
viii. Birk’s film, Infemo, which shows the influence of Mikę Judge (author of Beauis and Butt-head) 
and Robert Crumb, the pioneer in American comics, was produced in collaboration with puppeteer 
Paul Zaloom, directed by Sean Meredith, and issued in 2007. For a critical treatment of the innova- 
tions in Birk’s translation of Dante’s Infemo to a modem urban context in the film, see Ronald De 
Rooy, “A Cardboard Dante: HelFs Metropolis Revisited,” in Metamorphosing Dante: Appropriations, 
Manipulations, and Rewritings in the Twentieth and Twenty-First Centuries, ed. Manuele Gragnolati, Fabio 
Camilletti, and Fabian Lampart (Berlin: Turia and Kant, 2011), 355-65. 

4. The term “fidelity analysis” was coined by Rentschler in his introduction to German Film and 
Literaturę: Adaptations and Transformations (New York: Methuen, 1986), 2. He foUows the work of 
Christopher Orr and Dudley Andrew in their analyses of cinematic adaptations of literaturę. See Orr, 
“The Discourse on Adaptation,” Wide Angle 2 (1984): 72—76; and Andrew’s Concepts in Film Theory 
(London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1984), 154. Also see Millicent Marcus’s Filmmak- 
ing by the Book: Italian Cinema and Literary Adaptation (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uniyersity Press, 
1983), 16-25. 

5. Paul Maliszewski, “Pictures of Heli: An Interview with Sandow Birk,” Denuer Quarterly 39, 
no. 1 (2004): 69. 
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6. Peter Hawkins, “Moderno Uso,” Arion 13, no. 1 (2005): 162. He goes on to add that Birk’s 
Infemo presents “an extraordinarily layered scene: Dante’s damned souls as Dore imagined them, 
placed within an anti-heroic City of Angels, and conjured by a postmodemist with a wicked sense of 
humor” (162). 

7. As Hawkins observes, “In each of Birk’s pictures, I recognized the high drama of Dore’s 
operatic art: its carefully arranged poses, neo-classical allusions, and shadowy architectural settings. 
AU that swirling Romanticism, however, has been morphed into the lowlife of a Los Angeles that 
was once banał and menacing” (“Moderno Uso,” 162). 

8. Birk and Sanders, Dante*s “Infemo/’ viii. 

9. Audeh notes that Dore’s Infemo “appeared in a folio edition seUing at 100 francs (expensive at 
the time) in 1861” (“Gustave Dore’s lUustrations,” 129). For fiirther treatments of this aspect of 
Dore’s career, see also Fantasy and Faith: The Art of Gustaoe Dore, ed. Erie Zafran (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2007), and PhUippe Kaenel, Le metier d’illustrateur, Rodolphe Tópfer,J.J. Granduille, 
Gustaoe Dore (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 2004). 

10. WiUiam Cole argues that “the freąuent republication of his romantic yet realistic images has 
consigned him and his works to lowbrowdom,” in “Literał Art? A New Look at Dore’s lUustrations 
for Dante’s Infemo,” Word & Image 10 (1994): 95. 

11. Blanchard Jerrold, Lfe of Gustaue Dore (London: W. H. AUen, 1891), 102. 

12. Audeh, “Gustave Dore’s lUustrations,” 130. She goes on to add: “Yet Dore was confident 
that the market existed, and he transformed the iUustrated book into a luxury item with this series, 
his fmger on the pulse of the rising Second Empire bourgeoisie with money to spend and library 
space to fiU. Dore eagerly cashed in on the aspirations of those who needed cultural clout that could 
be purchased readily and displayed conspicuously, his primary market being the rising upper-middle- 
class consumer who frequented the department Stores and stroUed Baron Haussmann’s new, wide, 
tree-lined boulevards.” 

13. Ibid., 125. See also Dan Malan, Gustaue Dore: A Biography (St. Louis, Mo.: MCE Publishing, 
1996), 53-55. 

14. Audeh, 148, 131. She also quotes one unnamed critic upon the publication of Dore’s Infemo 
as saying, “we are inclined to believe that the conception and the interpretation come from the same 
source, that Dante and Gustave Dore are communicating by oceult and solemn conversations the 
secret of this HeU plowed by their souls, traveled, explored by them in every sense” (157 n. 22). 

15. Walter Benjamin argues that “Unhke a work of literaturę, translation does not find itself in 
the center of the language forest but on the outside facing the wooded ridge; it caUs into it without 
entering, aiming at that single spot where the echo is able to g;ive, in its own language, the reverbera- 
tion of the work in the alien one.” See Benjamin, “The Task of the Translator,” trans. Harry Zohn, 
The Translation Studies Reader, 2nd ed., ed. Lawrence Yenuti (New York: Routledge, 2000), 79-80. 

16. “ Volgarizzamento is a phenomenon of reading and reception. It is not about substituting itself 
for authority, but rather about keeping the authorities up to datę.” See her study Vemacular Translation 
in Dante’s Italy: Illiterate Literaturę (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 7. Hawkins indi- 
cates that this is arguably what Dante did with his own sources, such as Yergil: “It is not that he 
misunderstood what Yirgil had so beautifiiUy imagined and expressed; it is, rather, that he used an 
old World to construct something new, something that answered the caU of moderno uso” (184). 

17. As Rebecca Solnit remarks in “Check Out the Parking Lot,” London Reuiew of Books 26:13 
(July 8, 2004), “Their translation is into the vemacular of guy inarticulateness, with a Uttle slang, 
which is to say its frequent awfiilness must be intentional” (32—33). 

18. For treatments of cinematic adaptations of the Infemo, see De Rooy, 356-57. See also Nick 
Havely, “ ‘HeU on a Paying Basis’: Morality, the Market, and the Movies in Harry Lachman’s Dante’s 
“Infemo” 1935,” in Metamorphosing Dante, 269-84; Dante, Cinema and Teleuision, ed. Amilcare lan- 
nucci (Toronto, Ont.: University of Toronto Press, 2004); Dante on View: The Reception of Dante in 
the Visual and Performing Arts, ed. AntoneUa Braida and Luisa Cale (Ashgate, Eng.: 2007), 153-92; 
Nick Havely, Dante (Malden, Mass.: BlackweU PubUshing, 2007), 220-25, 240-41, 249-51; Nancy 
Yickers, “Dante in the Yideo Decade,” in Dante Now: Current Trends in Dante Studies, ed. Theodore 
J. Cacheyjr. (Notre Damę: University of Notre Damę Press, 1995), 265-76; John P. WeUe, “Dante 
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in Cinematic Modę: An Historical Survey of Dante Movies,” in Dante*s “Infemo”: The Indiana Critical 
Edition, trans, and ed. Mark Musa (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1995), 381-95; and 
Dante nel cinema, ed. Gianfranco Casadio (Ravenna: Longo, 1996). 

19. De Rooy, 356. See Davide Luglio, ‘“Anziche allargare, dilaterai!’: Allegory and Mimesis 
from Dante’s Comedy to Pier Paolo Pasolini’s La dwina mimesis, in Metamorphosing Dante, 339-53. 

20. A long-time resident of Los Angeles, Birk is also the author of a series of five landscape paints 
called “The Rise and Fali of Los Angeles,” based upon Thomas Cole’s series, “The Course of 
Empire.” 

21. Bertold Brecht, Poems: 1913-1956, ed. John Willett and Ralph Manheim (London: Meth- 
uen, 1979). According to Ehrhard Bahr, Brecht viewed Los Angeles as the Foucauldian “heterotopia” 
of modemism. See Bahr, Weimar on the Pacific: German Exile Culture in Los Angeles and the Crisis of 
Modemism (Berkeley: University of Califomia Press, 2007), 83-85. 

22. See Mikę Davis, City of Quartz: Excavating the Futurę in Los Angeles (New York: Yintage, 
1992). 

23. Fredricjameson, Postmodemism, or The Cultural Logic ofLate Capitalism (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1991), 51. The concept of “cognitive mapping” comes from Kevin Lynch’s The 
Image of the City (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1960), which in tum is based upon an interpretation 
ofthe urban fabric of Florence. 

24. Bill Brown, “The Dark Wood of Postmodemity (Space, Faith, Allegory),” PMLA 120, no. 
3 (2005): 734-50. 

25. See Karl Fugelso, “Robert Rauschenberg’s Infemo lUuminations,” Postmodem Medieualisms, 
ed. Richard J. Utz andjesse G. Swan (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2005), 47-66. Antonella Francini 
believes that Rauschenberg’s engagement with Dante marked his transition “from tradition to post¬ 
modemity” (333). See Francini, “Transferring Dante: Robert Rauschenberg’s Thirty-Four Illustra- 
tions for the Infemo,** Metamorphosing Dante, 323-37. 

26. For a discussion of racialized linguistic identities, seejennifer Leeman, “Categorizing Latinos 
in the History of the US Census: The Official Racialization of Spanish,” in A Political History of 
Spanish: The Making of a Language, ed. J. Del Valle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 
305-24. 

27. As Hawkins observes, “In his Paradiso we see most clearly that he is less interested in illustrat- 
ing Dante than in using him as a starting point for his own vision of the present” (“Moderno Uso,” 
180). 

28. For a treatment of Islam in the Commedia see, among others, Brenda D. Schildgen, Dante and 
the Orient (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2002), and Gregory Stone, Dante*s Pluralism and the 
Islamie Philosophy ofReligion (New York: Palgraye Macmillan, 2006). 

29. For a reading of Dante’s inclusionary stance, see Teodolinda Barolini’s “Dante’s Sympathy 
for the Other, or the Non-Stereotyping Imagination: Sexual and Racialized Others in the Comme¬ 
dia,** Critica del Testo 14, no. 1 (2011): 177. 
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Legends of the Fali: Generation and 
Corruption in Inferno Tl 


CHRISTIANA PURDY MOUDARRES 

I n the eighth pouch of Dante’s Malebolge, Guido da Montefeltro 
recounts the failure of his conversion from man of arms to corded 
friar, the blame for which he lays on Boniface VIII, his Holy Father: 

lo fui uom d’arme, e poi fui cordigliero, 
credendomi, si cinto, farę ammenda; 
e certo il creder mio venia intero, 

se non fosse il gran prete, a cui mai prenda!, 
che mi rimise ne le prime colpe; 
e come e quare, voglio che m’intenda. 

Mentre ch^io forma fui d^ossa e di polpe 
che la mądre mi die, Fopere mie 
non furon leonine, ma di volpe. 

{Inf 27.67-75)' 

Evidently the pope wasn’t the only father Guido had to blame. Though 
modern scholarship has long noted the literary origins and afterlife of 
Guido’s metaphor of the fox and the lion,^ little has been madę of the 
morę elemental origins of the shade himself, evoked in the immediately 
preceding lines. With Dante’s medieval commentators, the reverse is gen- 
erally true. While the canto’s early readers were generally deaf to the 
resonances of Cicero’s De officiis, much was madę of the ossa and the polpe 
Guido’s mother gave him. There was no ąuestion that these bones and 
flesh were shorthand for the matter (i.e., the body) once actualized by the 
form (i.e., the soul) with which this shade has just identified his earthly 
self. What was disputed was their alleged maternal origin. Some, such as 
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Francesco da Buti, suggest a blunder on Dante’s part, sińce it is naturally 
the father who provides the bonę, while the mother provides the flesh.^ 
Others, such as Cristoforo Landino, commend the poet’s scientific accu- 
racy, sińce flesh and bonę pertain indifFerentły to the matter provided by 
the mother/ As it turns out, both were right: the former, according to the 
physicians; the latter, according to the philosophers. 

Among the discrepancies between Aristotelian biology and Galenie 
medicine that came to light during the thirteenth century, few elicited as 
much debate as the respective roles of parents in the generation of their 
ofFspring/ Did the mother provide no morę than matter for the father’s 
determinative form, or did both parents leave their mark, both formal and 
materiał, on a being highly vulnerable to change? First posed by the 
medieval Islamie guardians of these two rival theories, most notably Avi- 
cenna,^ the ąuestion grew sufficiently divisive in the Latin West to be 
given pride of place in Piętro d’Abano’s Conciliator differentiarum medicorum 
et philosophorum (1321)/ 

Physicians and philosophers were not the only participants in this 
debate, however, nor the most prolific. The period’s most extended treat- 
ment of the matter was in fact the work of an Augustinian canon, Giles 
of Romę (d. 1316)/ For a sense of the question’s theological repercus- 
sions, we need read no further than the verses italicized above: “Mentre 
ch’io forma fui d’ossa e di polpe / che la mądre mi die” (73-74). By 
foregrounding his mother’s role in his conception, the exordium of this 
sinner’s narrative channels not only a contemporary bio-medical debate, 
but the captatio of the paradigmatic penitent King David in the fiftieth 
Psalm: “For behold I was conceived in iniąuities; and in sins did my 
mother conceive me” (Ps. 50:7).^ From the Church’s infancy, these verses 
of the Miserere formed the backbone of the doctrine of original sin fleshed 
out by St. Paul in his letter to the Romans: “Wherefore as by one man 
sin entered into this world, and by sin death; and so death passed upon all 
men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom. 5:12).^® Taken together, as they 
were, most definitively, by St. Augustine, these passages planted the ąues¬ 
tion of original sin’s transmission on scientific grounds. Naturally, these 
grounds were prone to shift between the patristic and the late medieval 
periods, so much so that by Dante’s day the distinction between original 
and personal sin’s inheritance was difficult to discern, along with their 
credentials for culpability. By examining the genesis of this bio-ethical 
debate, I shall argue that the generative theory Dante delegates to Guido 
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is intimately tied to the blame this sinner lays on the corruption of his 
fathers, both biological and spiritual; further, that insofar as Guido’s 
reported relapse before Pope Boniface VIII re-enacts the legendary case 
of corruption and regeneration that occasioned the Donation of Con- 
stantine, his condition can be seen as symptomatic of a broader, institu- 
tional phenomenon. 


Genesis of the Debate: Aristotle and Galen on Conception 

The terms of the bio-medical debate in ąuestion can be sketched as fol- 
lows.^^ According to the reproductive model cast by Aristotle, a father’s 
seed supplies the active principle of form, while a mother’s menstrual 
blood supplies the passive principle of matter.^^ For Aristotle’s followers, 
the theory’s greatest strength was its robust metaphysical framework, 
according to which all substances derive from the union of form and 
matter, which in turn derive from distinct principles. Its greatest weakness 
was its yariance with the facts of observation: all children do not resemble 
their fathers. While Aristotle was willing to concede some manner of 
“resistance” on the part of the mother’s matter to account for yarying 
degrees of paternal influence, he offered no explanation of a fairly com~ 
mon occurrence, namely, a child’s resemblance to his or her mother.^^ 
Roughly four centuries later, Galen issued an alternatiye by reyiying 
the ancient two-seed theory, according to which the proportions of each 
parent’s seminal contribution would determine the child’s resemblance to 
either parent.^"^ Precisely ho w these traits were to be sorted out was not 
entirely elear, though the main objection Galen faced deriyed from Aris- 
totle’s metaphysics. If a mother possesses both the actiye and passiye prin¬ 
ciples of generation, was there, in fact, any need for a father? Galen’s reply 
hinged on the relatiye potencies of the małe and female seed. Since 
females were naturally moister than males, their seed was insufficiently 
concocted to comprise the body’s solid members. It was on this basis that 
Galen’s medieyal heirs went on to attribute bonę and flesh, respectiyely, 
to the małe and female parent.^^ As noted aboye, this is precisely the 
distinction Guido rejects, as would any good Aristotelian; by singling out 
his mother as the sole origin of his flesh and bonę, he makes his father 
bear the burden of his form, which raises the ąuestion as to why. 
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Insofar as both theories of generation impinged on the integration of 
body and soul, they exerted a mixed influence on Galen’s Christian con- 
temporaries and successors. Notwithstanding the materialist implications 
of Galen’s division of reproductive labor—that is, that the soul, like the 
body, is transmitted via generation—his related claim that the faculties of 
the soul foUow the temperaments of the body came with an appealing 
ethical caveat. Insofar as we can regulate and even alter our body’s tem¬ 
perament through extemal factors such as diet, our ability to act as free 
morał agents is in no way undermined.^^ Conversely, while Aristotle’s 
theory was morę amenable to the immateriality of the soul that most early 
Christian writers sought to safeguard, it reduced one’s temperament to a 
life sentence. To be surę, through the habituation of the will, we may act 
contrary to our given naturę, but as Aristotle himself conceded, certain 
temperaments are so naturally depraved as to render their subjects incapa- 
ble ofvirtue.^^ If the resilience ofpaternal influence affirmed by Aristotle 
and denied by Galen borę traces of morał determinism, the early bane of 
Christian ethics, they were overshadowed by their illumination of Adam’s 
hołd upon his progeny. 


Theologizing the Debate: Augustine and 
Aquinas on the Stain of Original Sin 

Augustine’s commentary on the previously mentioned verse of the fiftieth 
Psalm suggests how much light science was madę to shed on the ąuestion 
of original sin’s transmission. Attributing the sinfulness of the psalmist’s 
conception to the stain of original rather than personal sin, on the basis of 
the marital bonds within which David was conceived, Augustine takes 
care to redress the biological role of the mother implied by the translation 
of St. Jerome (“For behold I was conceived in iniąuities; and in sins did 
my mother conceive me”). In so doing, he privileges instead the Old 
Latin version of the Septuagint (“And in sins has my mother nourished 
me in the womb”). By virtue of the verb alo, -ere (to nourish), as opposed 
to concipio, -ere (to conceive), the latter text conforms to the Aristotelian 
restriction of the mother’s role to that of materiał nourishment, leaving 
all else (i.e., the inherent sinfulness of that otherwise innocuous flesh) to 
be the determined by the father and each father’s father, down to Adam 
“in whom all have sinned.”^® 
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Here and throughout his maturę treatment of odginał sin, Augustine’s 
concem to ensure the resilience of paternal influence via Aristotle is com- 
plicated by the appeal of Galen’s concept of the origin of the soul. The 
eclecticism of Augustine’s late Roman sources no doubt contributed to 
the hybrid theory of conception that takes shape in his later works.^^ Of 
morę immediate significance was his polemic against the Pelagian heresy, 
which denied the transmission of original sin based on the unmediated 
creation of the soul by God. Augustine himself had earlier embraced this 
view of God’s intervention in the procreative act;^® what he objected to 
was the Pelagian coroUary that such a soul could only be good and thus 
naturally capable of morał perfection. This would reduce Adam’s sin to a 
bad example that we may imitate, but do not inherit.^^ Although Pelagius 
was attacking the antinomian view that humanity’s depravity sińce the 
Fali was innate, his position seemed to undercut the very need for its 
redemption. Having previously carped at the materialist implications of 
the souFs origin ex traduce^'^ that is, by propagation, Augustine was 
increasingly drawn to the strength of a theory that could account for the 
inevitability of original sin’s transmission and with it the necessity of 
divine grace. 

Wary of reducing the soul, the seat of sin, to mere matter, Augustine 
proposed the following corrective to the traducianist model adopted by 
some of the earlier Church Fathers. What is transmitted by the seed of 
Adam sińce the Fali is not the soul itself, but an informing virtue that 
bears with it the stain of Adam’s sin. Whereas before the Fali human 
naturę was granted a conditional immortality to be achieved by obedience 
to God’s command, it was forfeited by Adam’s act of disobedience. 
Because concupiscence (unbridled appetite) has accompanied the procre- 
ative act, Adam’s punishment is manifestly borne by all his progeny.^^ To 
be surę, the grace of baptism removes the stain of Adam’s sin and the 
certainty of damnation; nevertheless, we continue to bear the burden of 
its effects through our mortality and naturally sinful disposition. 

Until his death, Augustine deliberated the details of this bio-theological 
account of Adam’s sin as a sexually transmitted disease. His discrepancy 
between physical and spiritual traducianism remained murky, and his 
insistence upon the inherent weakness of human naturę did morę to 
illustrate our punishment for Adam’s sin than our personal liability 
for it. Ecclesial opposition to the Pelagians was strong enough to over- 
look such details. At the Council of Carthage in 418, Augustine’s 
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conjecture received the seal of canonicity: original sin was transmitted via 
generation.^"^ 

An unsavory coroUary to this view emerged under the aegis of his 
scholastic heirs, along with a clearer understanding of the generative theo- 
ries which he had conflated. The example of Aquinas’s handling of origi¬ 
nal sin is illuminating. At the outset of his discussion of the cause of sin in 
the Summa Theologica, he flatly States that the sin of Adam is transmitted 
to his descendants by way of generation: “The contrary is part of the 
Pelagian heresy, as is elear from Augustine in many of his books.”^^ He 
does not seem especially eager to defend this view, which naturally leads 
to the ąuestion that foUows: if by generation we inherit the sin of the first 
father, understood as a disposition toward sin in generał, do we not simi- 
larly inherit the sin of our morę immediate fathers, understood as a dispo¬ 
sition toward particular sins?^^ Aąuinas introduces his reply—an explicit 
“no”—^with a barbed reference to his patristic precursor: “Augustine puts 
this ąuestion in the Enchińdion and leaves it unresolyed.”^"^ When one 
turns to this particular text, however, Augustine actually deems it “not 

improbable.”28 

Mindfuł of the increasingly unfavorable conditions this would entail 
for each successive generation of humanity, Augustine offers an oddly 
literał interpretation of God’s threats in the book of Exodus to visit the 
iniąuity of the fathers upon their children unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations.^^ What he does leave unresolved is the ąuestion of culpability: 
assuming that God mercifuUy cleans the siatę every three to four genera- 
tions, do the intermediate misfortunes of genetics lessen one’s morał lia- 
bility? For instance, does the uniąuely corrupt disposition a man inherits 
from his father—say, a tendency toward wrath—reduce his liability for an 
assent to violence? Presumably not, judging from Augustine’s notorious 
stance on such a sinner’s closest cousin, an unbaptized infant, the innocent 
inheritor of Adam’s fallen naturę whose fate he seals among the damned.^® 
If the latter’s innocence of that inheritance cannot sway God’s judgment 
of original sin, much less will the formeris innocence of his father’s dispo¬ 
sition prevail upon God’s judgment of his violence. Divine justice admits 
of no gradations. 

After this cursory appeal to Augustine’s position in the Enchińdion, 
Aąuinas sets out to restrict the inheritance of sin by generation to our 
descent from Adam. Writing in the wake of the Latin West’s recovery of 
the Galenie and Aristotelian sources distilled by late antiąuity, he proceeds 
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by dismantling the rival theories of conception collapsed by Augustine. 
Ironically, his efforts will redound to Augustine’s advantage, but with an 
unsettling coroUary for divine justice that will lead us back to Guido’s 
self-defense. 

As noted above, Aąuinas was in no position to deny the transmission 
of original sin by way of generation. Nor did he disapprove of Augustine’s 
appropriation of Aristotle’s theory of generation to elucidate the resilience 
of Adam’s influence. Indeed, his commentary on the fiftieth Psalm fea- 
tures the same scientific corrective found in Augustine’s. What he took 
issue with was the latter’s deference to “the physicians” to extend this 
influence to the transmission of the soul itself.^^ If the twelfth-century 
revival of Galen’s works foregrounded the materialist underpinnings of 
his theory of the soul, by Aquinas’s day their heretical implications had 
bied onto debates over its Aristotelian counterpart. Reacąuaintance with 
the latter after centuries of Neoplatonic dominance elicited a rangę of 
theories as to how the soul could be indissolubly linked to the body^^ and 
yet immortal and immaterial, Aristotle himself having left the matter elear 
as mud in the third book of his De anima?^ Under the diverse influence 
of his Arabie commentators, unprecedented care was taken to distinguish 
among the souFs vegetative, sensitive, and rational powers. Against Aver- 
roes’s increasingly diffused theory of a single rational soul for all human- 
ity,^"^ a solution that sabotaged both individual immortality and morał 
agency, Aąuinas proposed the following solution: while the vegetative 
and the sensitive souls are generated naturally, preparing the fetus to 
receive its ultimate form, the rational soul, the latter is created ex nihilo by 
God; once infused into the pre-animate fetus, it assumes the powers of 
both the vegetative and the sensitive soul, so that the three forms become 
one.^^ 

While Aquinas’s understanding of the soufs origin bears a broad resem- 
blance to the Pelagian view that troubled Augustine, his concessions 
regarding the vegetative and the sensitive soul leave ample room for the 
transmission of original sin by way of generation. But by delegating the 
transmission of Adam’s sin to the humble bearer of those sexual, physical, 
and psychological characteristics that account for temperament prior to 
the rational souPs infusion, Aąuinas only strengthens its resemblance to a 
congenital disease, extending the burden of our inheritance from Adam 
to that of our immediate forebears. In doing so, he reinforces the coroUary 
he set out to refute, which raises the same ąuestion posed above with 
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respect to Augustine: does the wrathful disposition a man inherits from 
his father reduce his liability for an assent to violence? Presumably so, 
judging from Aquinas’s morę merciful position on the proposed litmus 
test: an unbaptized infant. While the infant’s ignorance and weakness bear 
witness to its sinful inheritance from Adam, the biological means of its 
transmission invalidates the question of guilt, which implies voluntariety. 
Naturally disposed to sins they cannot yet commit for lack of reason, such 
infants are consigned to neither heaven nor to heli, but to the scholastics’ 
annex to the Christian afterlife. As residents of limbo, according to Aqui- 
nas, although eternally deprived of the beatific vision, these innocents are 
mercifully ignorant of their own deprivation.^^ 

What might this morę moderate view entail for the unbaptized infant’s 
full-grown counterpart, the innocent inheritor of his father’s disposition? 
The latter’s capacity for reason becomes remarkably irrelevant in light of 
Aquinas’s concessions to the sensitive soul, the vessel of one’s disposition, 
in his discussion of the passions. In a fit of anger, for instance, to which a 
man may be congenitally disposed, his reason may be whoUy bound—a 
fraught concession given Aquinas’s consistent subordination of the will to 
reason, If the operation of the will is subject to that of reason, and reason 
can be impeded by the movement of the sensitive soul, so can the will.^’^ 
Given Aquinas’s commitment to the generation of the sensitive soul, 
whatever vicious actions foUow from its inhibition of the will can indeed 
redound to genetics, In sum, the son may well bear the iniquity of the 
father; when he does, he is as inculpable as an unbaptized infant. 

As far as the latter category of sinner is concerned, Aquinas’s departure 
from Augustine assumes a far morę appealing intersection of earthly and 
divine justice. At the same time, his linę of reasoning runs the risk of 
reducing God to an all-too-human judge, issuing verdicts based on the 
elusive burden of genetics upon each individual soul. Once an unbaptized 
infant’s mere conformity to its first father’s naturę is deemed insufficient 
grounds for its damnation, might the congenitally ill-disposed not aspire 
to the same State of exception? 


Guido^s Willful Misconceptions 

Such would appear to be Guido’s reasoning in appealing to the foxlike 
naturę he inherited from his father, as indelible a seal upon his flesh and 
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bonę as the human naturę he inherited from Adam. The tercet in ąuestion 
bears repeating: “Mentre ch’io forma fui d’ossa e di polpe / che la mądre 
mi die, Topere mie/ non furon leonine, ma di volpe” {Inf. Tl By 
integrating his form and vulpine ways into an otherwise irrelevant display 
of scientific erudition, Dante’s sinner alludes to morę than the fox’s 
reputation for deceit sińce well before Cicero’s analogy. For Aristotle’s 
thirteenth-century readers, the theory of generation invoked by Guido 
went hand in hand with a spurious Aristotelian work on physiognomy, 
the ancient science of assessing character based on physical appearance— 
first and foremost, with respect to animals. From the pseudo-Aristotelian 
premise that “differences in the souFs capacities are represented by corre- 
sponding physical traits, so that the resemblances in animals are indicative 
of some identity,” it foliowed that not only the appearance but the behav- 
iors inherent to certain beasts were ingrained within one’s disposition.^^ 
Given that the lion and the fox stood at the antipodes of morał character 
for pseudo-Aristotle, Guido’s veiled confession of his deceitful ways 
amounts to little morę than an incrimination of his father’s form, the 
vessel of his own disposition.^*^ 

Lest Guido appear not sufFiciently depraved to warrant the kind of 
morał dispensation entertained by Aristotle and Aąuinas, his inarticulate 
introduction recalls the ancient icon of such depravity: 

Come ’1 bue cicilian, che mugghió prima 
col pianto di colui, e ció fu dritto, 
che ravea temperato eon sua lima, 
mugghiava eon la voce de Tafflitto, 
si che, eon tutto che fosse di ramę, 
pur el pareva del dolor trafitto: 

COSI, per non aver via ne forame 
dal principio nel foco, in suo linguaggio 
si convertian le parole grame. 

(Inf. 27.7-15) 

The commissioning of a brazen buli whose bellows masked the cries of 
yictims roasted in its belly was just one of the atrocities that distinguished 
the reign of Phalaris, the Sicilian tyrant singled out in Aristotle’s Nicoma- 
chean Ethics as so congenitally depraved as to defy morał condemnation."^® 
Over the course of the thirteenth century, he became synonymous with 
the “wild beast” anatomized by scholastic theologians and jurists alike— 
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the archetype, in modern parlance, of the criminally insane/^ Here, of 
course, the term of the comparison is not Guido, who corresponds to the 
bull’s commissioned craftsman and first victim, Perillus, but the tyrannical 
pope whom Guido blames for his damnation. If Guido’s indictment of 
his birth father hangs on an erudite allusion to the terms of his conception, 
his incrimination of his spiritual father in the speech that foUows could 
not be morę explicit. In order to evaluate this charge and, perhaps morę 
crucially, the morał license the allusion to Phalaris would imply for Boni- 
face, it will be helpful to recall this sinner’s history in Dante’s earlier work. 

Scholars have long noted the peculiarity of Guido’s damnation given 
the glowing portrait Dante painted of him in the fourth book of the 
Conuwio, where he discusses the behavior befitting the four ages of man. 
Drawing on Cicero’s image of man’s finał age as a port and place of repose 
after a lengthy journey in De senectute, Dante writes that “come lo buono 
marinaio, come esso appropinąua al porto, cala le sue vele . . . cosi noi 
dovemo calare le vele delle nostre mondane operazioni e tomare a Dio” 
(4.28.3) as did “lo nobilissimo nostro latino,” Guido da Montefeltro: 

O miseri e vili che coUe vele alte correte a ąuesto porto, e la ove dovereste 
riposare, per lo impeto del vento rompete, e perdete voi medesimi la dove tanto 
camminato avete! Certo lo cavaliere Lanzalotto non volse in porto intrare coUe 
vele alte, ne lo nobilissimo nostro latino Guido montefeltrano. Bene ąuesti nobili 
calaro le vele delle mondane operazioni, che nella loro lunga etade a religione si 
rendero, ogni mondano diletto ed opera disponendo. 

{Conv, 4 . 28 . 8)^2 

If the author of the Conmmo had no doubts as to Guido’s salvation, the 
poet’s change of heart was likely caused by the unflattering seąuel to 
Guido’s conversion recounted by the Ferrarese chronicler Riccobaldo: 

At that time there was a Franciscan named Guido, a former count of Montefeltro, 
who was a generał of the Ghibellines. Pope Boniface caUed him in and urged 
him to become leader in the war against the rebeUious cardinals. And when he 
persisted in refusing to have any part in it, the pope said, “At least you can advise 
me ho w to get the better of them.” To which Guido replied: “Promise much 
but fulfiU little that you promise. 

Assuming that it was in fact the chronicler who inspired the poet,"^"^ the 
flesh Dante gives to this skeletal account conjures up a much morę 
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nuanced sinner—at first blush, the hapless victim of his spiritual father’s 
influence: 


domandommi consiglio, e io tacetti 
perche le sue parole parver ebbre. 

E’ poi ridisse: “Tuo cuor non sospetti; 
finor t’assolvo, e tu m’insegna farę 
si come Penestrino in terra getti. 

Lo ciel poss’ io serrare e diserrare, 
come tu sai; peró son due le chiavi 
che ’1 mio antecessor non ebbe care.” 

Allor mi pinser li argomenti gravi 
la ’ve ’1 tacer mi fu awiso ’1 peggio, 
e dissi: “Padre, da che tu mi lavi 
di quel peccato ov’io mo cader deggio, 
lunga promessa eon Tattender corto 
ti fara triunfar ne Palto seggio.” 

{Inf 27.85-111) 

Unlike the chronicler’s Guido, who declines to act but consents to advise, 
Dante’s declines to advise but consents when faced with an ultimatum: 
salvation or damnation. By invoking the keys of heaven Christ gave to 
Peter in the Gospel of St. Matthew (16:19), Boniface reminds the friar 
that he as pope can not only open the door to Paradise through absolu- 
tion, but also seal it through excommunication.'^^ Boniface’s brazen abuse 
of power thus deadens the force of Guido’s fali, as does the gratuitous 
naturę of his advice. In light of the pope’s clearly ineffectiye offer of 
preemptiye absolution, the counsel he extracts from Guido amounts to an 
epitome of papai policy. If Guido recalls this simple parroting of his spiri¬ 
tual father to deflect the grayity of his sin, howeyer, it is to no ayail in the 
eyes of Dante poet—just as it was right that Perillus be bumed for his 
compliance with his patron’s demands (“e ció fu dritto”), so it is that 
Guido be enflamed for his compliance with the pope’s. Morę than his 
presumably inconseąuential counsel, it is the sinner’s protestations of his 
innocence that cast a shadow on the model conyert of the Conpwio, 
inyoked at the outset of his narratiye. 

If we accept the bio-theological burden of Guido’s reference to his 
origins, he was endowed from his conception with a dually sinful naturę, 
a generally sinful disposition inherited from Adam, and the foxlike one 
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bestowed by the elder Count of Montefeltro. The latter won him great 
renown, extending his famę to the ends of the earth—“al fine della terra 
il suono uscie” (78)—, a good that lost its luster over time: 

Quandó mi vidi giunto in ąuella parte 
di mia etade ove ciascun dovrebbe 
calar le vele e raccoglier le sarte, 

ció che pria mi piacea, allor m’increbbe, 
e pentuto e confesso mi rendei; 
ahi miser lasso! e giovato sarebbe. 

{Inf. 27.79-84) 

By the time Guido embarks on his nautical metaphor, we are doubly 
primed for his conversion narrative—not only by the relevant passage of 
the Conuwio, but by the fate of his fellow sinner and shipwreck, Ulysses, 
in the immediately preceding canto. If the Greek seafarer is the negative 
counterpart to Dante’s Aeneas, the first of the two travelers to the under- 
world recalled in Inferno 2,'^^ the retired military commander bears a similar 
resemblance to Paul, the paradigmatic convert who escapes death at sea 
to eventually win the crown of martyrdom.'^^ In verse 79, the immediacy 
of the speaker’s past absolute vidi and the splitting ofhis self into the object 
of his own perception only heighten the expectations for conversion that 
render the first verse of the following tercet so anticlimactic: “ció che pria 
mi piacea, allor m’increbbe.” The variety of English translations of incres- 
cere in terms of “grief”^^ reflect a critical tendency to exaggerate the 
psychological force of a verb that in classical Latin and in the earliest 
vernacular attestations conveyed change of a physical naturę, often 
accompanied by pain, the Latin prefix in of -crescere “to grow” meaning 
both “in” or “onto” as well as “against.”"^^ According to this latter usage, 
to which Guido has already inclined us through his appeal to Virgil— 
“non thncresca restare a parlar meco; / vedi che non incresce a me, e 
ardo!” (23-24)—, it was due simply to the debilitating effects of old age 
that what had once pleased him became, quite literally, ingrown, that is, 
a natural irritation. If the term eventually acąuired the penitential valence 
that it did, thanks were due in no smali part to the early commentators’ 
rather generous association of Guido’s increscentia with the first of the three 
prereąuisites for absolution— contritione, penitentia, and confessione.^^ Leav- 
ing aside a dearth of evidence for this usage prior to the Commedia,^^ the 
association is offset by the term’s verbal apposition to piacere, “pentuto e 
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confesso” forming their own rather hastily coupled predicate of the 
reflexive rendere, a verb used here as elsewhere in the poem^^ to highlight 
the performative aspect of conversion: in this case, the replacement of the 
ropes of military might with the cord of the Franciscan friars. 

If the artistry of Guido’s conversion narrative betrays the shallowness 
of his conversion, the absence of remorse he shows for sins committed 
prior to his alleged rebirth may indicate his rationale. Had Boniface not 
intervened, he reasons, his strategy would have worked, salvation being 
the desired effect, but crudely understood as a continuation of the tempo- 
ral glory he continues to guard so closely from the underworld: “S’i’ 
credesse che mia risposta fosse / a persona che mai tornasse al mondo, / 
ąuesta fiamma saria sanza piu scosse” (61—63). Having simply acted in 
accordance with his cunning naturę until old age set in, he converted not 
for fear of his damnation, but the desire for morę than the amoral terrain 
he occupied throughout his life. Cleansed by the laver of spiritual regen- 
eration, the door to salvation was in fact opened, subjecting Guido to a 
higher standard. Only after his conversion do his “prime colpe” (71) 
become identifiable as such—no longer the doubly sinful naturę he inher- 
ited from his first and immediate forebears, conformity with which he 
saw as morally irreprehensible, but an inclination grace had given him the 
power to resist. Attentive to the letter rather the spirit of the faith that 
led his late repentant son Buonconte to confound the power of paternal 
influence—^both physical and spiritual—^by shedding a lone tear of 
remorse before his death in battle,^^ Guido the fox returns to his old tricks, 
blaming his fathers, fooling only himself. 

In light of the foregoing discussion of Aąuinas on the transmission of 
original sin, Guido mounts an ingenious self-defense. In doing so, he 
demonstrates the ethical aporia this linę of reasoning brought with it. 
With the corruption wrought by original sin identified by Augustine as a 
hereditary disease, the morę intricately the effects of Adam’s Fali were 
bound to Aristotle’s theory of generation, the morę natural it was to 
ascribe all manner of corruption, both physical and spiritual, to one’s 
paternal lineage—all the morę so given the recent renovations to the 
Christian afterlife, where Adam’s amoral progeny fared relatively well. 
Despite the logie behind Guido’s paternal scapegoating, his present cir- 
cumstances reflect the failure of his genetic disposition to tip the scales of 
divine justice. Indeed, by virtue of this very logie, which he extends to 
present the pope as a paternal surrogate and cause of his damnation, he 
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betrays the wholeness of his reason and with it the freedom of his will. 
Hence the triumph of the devil trained in logie who arrives at Guido’s 
death to wrest his soul from the mercy of St. Francis. 

But if Guido’s disposition does not impinge upon his morał liability, 
what are we to make of the morę grievous condition of his spiritual father 
Boniface, cast from the outset of Inferno 27 as a latter day Phalaris—the 
Sicilian tyrant so congenitally depraved as to defy morał reprehension? 
The gravity of the condition the simile ascribes to Boniface is reinforced 
by the historical parallel that Guido draws to dramatize his papai sum- 
mons: the legendary case of physical corruption and spiritual rebirth that 
occasioned the Donation of Constantine. Naturally there is morę at stake 
here than the otherworldly fate of Boniface, whose ailing body cannot 
help but function metonymically for the corpus mysticum that he presumed 
to head.^^ The remainder of this essay will focus on the relevance of Gui- 
do’s condition to the ecclesial body of his Holy Father. 

Misconceptions of the Papacy 

By the time we enter the circle of false counselors, we are wełl aware of 
Dante’s contempt for the first Christian emperoris “donation” to the 
Holy See. In his invective against the popes in Inferno 19, where Boniface 
is first targeted as an epitome of ecclesiastical corruption, the pilgrim iden- 
tifies the emperor’s gift, however well—intended, as the mother of 
immeasurable evil, for which the first rich father, Pope Sylvester, is to 
blame: “ ‘Ahi, Costantin, di ąuanto mai fu matre, / non la tua conver- 
sion, ma quella dote / che da te prese il primo ricco patre!’” (115- 
17).^^ Having denounced the corruption wrought by these temporal and 
spiritual nuptials, Dante now confronts us, through Guido, with their 
consummation—the conception of the present pope’s diseased body. 
Through a pointed role reversal that casts the contemporary papacy as a 
purely temporal institution, the ailing pope’s appeal to a former military 
hero is madę to mirror an ailing military hero’s appeal to a former pope: 

“Ma come Costantin chiese Silvestro 
d’entro Siratti a guerir de la lebbre, 

COSI mi chiese questi per maestro 
a guerir de la sua superba febbre; 
domandommi consiglio, e io tacetti 
perche le sue parole parver ebbre.” 

{Inf 27.94-99) 
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The pontifF’s fever, we soon learn, was brought on by anxiety over the 
powerful Colonna family, the leader of a Roman faction that challenged 
the legitimacy of Pope Celestine V’s abdication of the papai see and with 
it Boniface’s accession. What Boniface sought from Guido was a plan to 
eliminate the Colonna family’s stronghold of Palestrina: “‘tu mhnsegna 
farę si come Penestrino in terra getti’” (101-102). Thanks to Guido’s 
cure, the patently gratuitous piece of advice noted above, “lunga pro- 
messa eon Tattender corta” (110), the conflict came to a head in 1298, 
when the Colonna family surrendered Palestrina to papai forces on the 
pope’s promise of amnesty; when Boniface failed to deliver, Palestrina was 
razed to the ground. Though Guido’s speech focuses on the immediate 
cause of Boniface’s fehhre (fever), his reference to the lehhre (leprosy) cured 
by the pope’s precursor suggests a morę chronic condition. 

The legend to which Dante refers harks back to the fifth-century Actus 
beatis Sihestris, a papai biography that was diffused through the popular 
Liber pontijicalis and canonized by an eight-century forgery of Pseudo- 
Isidore, the Donatio Constantini. According to the latter document, attrib- 
uted to Constantine himself, the Roman emperor, smitten with leprosy, 
was advised by pagan priests to cleanse himself in a bath of slaughtered 
infants’ blood. On his way to the prescribed bloodbath, however, the 
emperor took pity on his imminent victims and called off the massacre. 
That night, he was visited in a dream by saints Peter and Paul, who fore- 
told his cure by the bishop of Romę, who had fled from imperial persecu- 
tion to Mount Soracte. After summoning Pope Sylvester to his pałace 
at Lateran and carrying out his prescribed vigils and fasts, the emperor 
approached the bishop for his baptism, through which his health, both 
physical and spiritual, was instantly restored. Cleansed of the squalor of 
leprosy, he vowed to worship the Christian God alone. To show his grati- 
tude, he bestowed a temporal gift upon his spiritual father, “the city of 
Romę and all the provinces, distriets and cities of Italy or of the western 
regions.” For Constantine’s part, it was only fitting he now transfer his 
Capital to the East, “for, where the supremacy of priests and the head of 
the Christian religion has been established by a heavenly ruler, it is not 
just that there an earthly ruler should have jurisdiction.”^^ One of the 
pearls of pseudo-Isidore’s Decretals, the Donatio Constantini was embedded 
into Canon law by Gratian’s Decretum by the middle of the twelfth century. 
In the centuries that followed, the papacy’s increasingly aggressive claims 
to temporal power featured a relentless exhibition of this inviolable gift.^® 
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As far as foundation legends go, this was an unhappy choice for the 
papacy, for at least two reasons: one scriptural, the other historical. The 
scriptural reason is that 2 Kings 5 offered a striking corrective to Sylves- 
ter’s conduct through the miraculous healing of Naaman the leper. A 
Syrian military commander at the height of his career, Naaman is advised 
to joumey to Israel, which he has recently vanquished, to seek treatment 
for his condition from a man of God, the prophet Elisha. Upon his arrival, 
the prophet advises a sevenfold immersion in the Jordan, upon which 
Naaman is healed in body and soul. With his flesh restored to that of a 
child, he commends his spirit to the God of Israel. Like Constantine, he 
presents his spiritual father with a temporal gift to show his gratitude; 
unlike Sylvester, Elisha declines: “As the Lord liveth, before whom I 
stand, I will receive nonę. And when [Naaman] pressed him, he still 
refused. . . . And he said to him: Go in peace. So he departed from him, 
in the spring time of the earth” (2 Kings 5:16; 19).^^ 

Elisha’s separation of temporal and spiritual power is instantly foiled, 
however, by Gehazi, his servant and heir apparent. Incensed by Elisha’s 
refusal, he reports to Naaman that his master has changed his mind, 
reąuesting a talent of silver and two festal garments. Naaman doubles the 
reąuested sum and Gehazi heads home to Elisha, whom he tries to 
deceive to no avail. Having sought the inheritance of a temporal power, 
he is smitten with the disease Elisha’s spiritual power alone could heal—he 
and all his progeny: “ ‘The leprosy of Naaman shall cling to you and your 
descendants forever,’ and Gehazi left Elisha, a leper white as snów” (27).^® 
If Naaman’s leprosy was symptomatic of an underlying spiritual disease, 
from which he heals through his submission to the prophet’s spiritual 
power, it is only fitting that Gehazi should be afflicted with the same 
disease for his submission to the allure of temporal power. In view of his 
exchange of spiritual and temporal goods, Gehazi gradually developed 
into an accomplice of Simon Magus in the Christian cultural imagination. 
Between biblical commentaries on 2 Kings 5 and denunciations of Geh- 
azi’s namesake sin of avarice,^^ “giezites” became interchangeable with 
“simonists” by the latter half of the thirteenth century.^^ At the same time, 
the moralizations of disease that enjoyed a certain vogue in Dante’s day 
only sharpened the popular perception of leprosy and avarice as physical 
and spiritual analogues.^^ 

While Gehazi remained a touchstone for the pairing of these condi- 
tions, the ecclesial implications of his legacy were further tainted by the 
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heightened incidence of the disease between the twelfth and early- 
fourteenth centuries.^"^ Whether or not outbreaks warranted the Levitical- 
like measures prescribed by the Lateran Council of 1179, leprosaria 
accounted for half of the new hospitals in Europę by the tum of the 
thirteenth century,^^ and a solemn ceremony of expulsion based on the 
Office of the Dead dramatized the terms of the leper’s segregation.^^ 
While there were those who enjoined chan ty toward the yictims of this 
“sacred malady,” recalling Christ’s compassion and miraculous healing of 
the disease throughout the Gospels,^^ they were drowned out by those 
who sought to justify their persecution, elaborating on the Old Testa- 
ment’s association of the disease with spiritual defilement.^^ Although the 
spiritual etiology of the disease was counterbalanced by medical discus- 
sions of its natural causes, the latter did little to improve the leper’s pros- 
pects. However vigorously physicians disputed the humoral origins of the 
disease, they agreed on two essential points: it was contagious, and it was 
hereditary.^^ As thirteenth- and fourteenth-century physicians lingered on 
its transmission through the seed of generation, the period’s most dreaded 
disease acąuired a remarkable resemblance to the stain of Adam’s sin7® 

By the tum of the fourteenth century, the morał and the medical 
valence of this disease did not bodę well for the progeny of Pope Sylves- 
ter, Gehazi’s legendary counterpart, particularly in light of the nuptial 
imagery that had long distinguished the pope’s relation to the Church. If 
it was along the latter lines that Dante traced the avarice of the Holy See 
back to the sin of the first rich father in Inferno 19, should we be surprised 
to find his son, Pope Boniface VIII, expressly linked to the disease from 
which this sin took root? By virtue of the very rhyme scheme, parole 
ebbre — -febbre — lebbre, the present pope’s delusions betray the fever that has 
mounted sińce Sylvester cured the emperor of his leprosy—the moment, 
as it were, when he was smitten with its spiritual counterpart. As Dante 
was well aware, it was along these lines that antipapalists came to embrace 
the medieval papacy’s theory of its conception. According to a thirteenth- 
century variant of the myth recalled by Piętro Alighieri in connection 
with the pageant of the Church Militant in Purgatorio 32, at the moment 
of the Donation, the heavens opened and a voice cried out: “on this day 
poison has been poured into the Church.Not surprisingly, the confla- 
tion of conception and contagion in this variant lent the legend a certain 
fittingness for the Gaetani pope’s most formidable opponents, such as 
John of Paris in his De potestate regia et papali7^ If the contagion scripture 
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and society naturally brought to mind was the hereditary stain of leprosy, 
the physical equivalent of avarice, the Donation of Constantine could be 
seen as nothing less than the institutional equivalent of Adam’s Fali. 

Viewed against this politico-ecclesiological backdrop, Guido’s self- 
defense reflects a potential crux of papai policy—a guiltless resignation to 
the corruption wrought by the first rich father’s sin. And yet there is a 
critical distinction between this individual sinner and his corporate coun- 
terpart: Guido could have been redeemed had he submitted to the sacra- 
ment of penance he now travesties; but how could the papacy, the 
corporate dispenser of the sacraments, effect its own redemption? The 
discrepancy naturally lent support to the extreme measures proposed by 
political thinkers such as Marsilius of Padua. As far as Dante was con- 
cerned, however, whose reverence for the Holy See transcended the 
corruption of its vicars,^^ this condition was not terminal, no morę deter- 
minative of corruption than the foxlike naturę Guido inherited from his 
father. 

By integrating Guido’s inefFective self-defense with the broader issue 
of the papacy’s corruption, Dante distinguishes between original and all 
other manner of sin, whether individual or institutional. If he was as 
beholden as Aquinas to the transmission of original sin by way of gen- 
eration, that is, by the “mai seme d’Adamo” {Inf. 3.115) invoked at 
the threshold of Inferno, here and elsewhere he identifies the cause of 
every other sin along the Pelagian lines recalled above: bad examples we 
may imitate but do not inherit. Just as Buonconte’s fate invalidates his 
father’s corollary to our inheritance of Adamus sin, so that of Boniface’s 
father Celestine—the morę immediate cause of the pope’s present ills— 
confounds the prospect of a corporate parallel. No less shocking than his 
salvation of Guido’s excommunicate son, Dante’s placement of this sain- 
ted pope at the threshhold of Heli only underscores the freedom that 
occasioned his “gran rifiuto” {Inf, 3.60).'^'^ If he was not the angelic pope, 
the dread of the Giezites,^^ reformers had been waiting for to cleanse the 
papacy of its corruption, his abdication nourished hope in one to come. 

If the theory of generation espoused by Guido was originally and 
somewhat hastily conceived as scientific evidence of our iniquity sińce 
the Fali, by Dante’s day it allowed for an ascription of all manner of 
corruption to a chain of natural necessity—a sobering reminder of the 
unwieldiness of science as a handmaiden to theology. By accounting for 
the transmission of original sin on scientific grounds, Augustine advanced 
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not only a doctrine but actually a method that was all too malleable. As 
antipapalists foUowed his lead, appealing to the most dreaded of medieval 
maladies to convey the gravity of the papacy’s cormption, they immedi- 
ately exposed themselves to a no less natural rejoinder: while physicians 
agreed on the sexual transmission of the disease in ąuestion, they puzzled 
over an odd instance of immunity, namely, how was it that a woman 
could engage in intercourse with a leper, transmit it to her next lover, and 
yet remain untainted by the disease?^^ The variety of explanations offered 
is distinguished by a common emphasis on abstinence as the surest method 
of prevention. If the bride of Christ was analogously immune to the cor¬ 
mption that had plagued his vicars sińce Sylvester, there was no need for 
their union to be dissolved, but rather for their spiritual nuptials to be 
renewed. For a poet, the analogy was naturally fair gamę—once again, for 
a poet. It was the reification of such analogies by theologians that Dante 
took exception to. If Guido’s cmde biology of sin is to no personal or 
institutional avail, it reveals the wounds that such interminable appeals to 
naturę could inflict upon theology. 
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NOTES 

1. Citations of the Commedia are taken ffom Dante Alighieri, La Commedia secondo Vantka uulgata, 
ed. Giorgio Petrocchi (Milan: Mondadori, 1966—67); emphasis added. 

2. The distinction between fraud and violence comes from Cicero: “Cum autem duobis modis, 
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Miller (Cambridge: Harvard Uniyersity Press, 2005), 1.13.41. For Dante’s use of Cicero as an order- 
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Morał System ofDante^s Infemo (Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1969), 334-56. On Guido 
da Montefeltro as a proto-Machiavellian prince, skilled in the ways of both the fox and the lion, see 
John Freccero, “Political Sexuahty in Machiavelli,” in Machiavelli and the Discourse of Literaturę, ed. 
Albert Russell Ascoli and Yictoria Kahn (Ithaca, N.Y.: Comell Uniyersity Press, 1993), 161-78. 
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dire che la mądre le dia, in quanto in lei crescono e nutricansi; e poi cosi cresciute e nutrite, si 
producono di fuori nel parto, si che ben si puó dire per questo rispetto che la mądre dia Tossa e le 
polpe. . . .” Commento di Francesco da Buti sopra La Diuina Commedia di Dante Allighieri, ed. Crescentino 
Giannini (Pisa: Fratelli Nistri, 1858—62), commentary on Inf. 27.67—84). All Dante commentaries 
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cited here can be accessed online through the Dante Dartmouth Project, http://dante 
.daitmouth.edu. 

4. “Imperoche nella generatione el seme patemo non e altro che spiriti e quali sono artefici a 
formare el corpo. Ma la mądre da el sangue suo del quale chome di materia el patemo seme forma el 
corpo humano, onde e decta ‘mater’ quia prebet materiam.” Comento sopra la Comedia, ed. Paolo 
Procaccioli (Romę: Salemo, 2001), commentary on Inf. 27.73—75. 
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8. Giles of Romę, De formatione corporis humani (Yenice: J. Pentium de Leuco, 1523). For a partial 
English translation and commentary, see M. A. Hewson, Giles of Romę and the Medieual Theory of 
Conception: a Study of the De formatione corporis humani in utero* (London: Athlone Press, 1975). 

9. “Ecce enim in iniquitatibus conceptus sum, et in peccatis concepit me mater mea.” AU transla¬ 
tions of the Latin Yulgate are taken from the Douay-Rheims version (Rockford, lU.: TAN Books 
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Who Read the Vita Nova in the First 
Half of the Fourteenth Century? 

JELENA TODOROYIĆ 

T he early manuscript tradition of the Vita Nova exemplifies the 
work’s uncertain literary status, especially in the first decades 
after its compilation, when its circulation can ordy be conjec- 
tured.^ In its history of seven centuries the Ubello has indeed had a less 
than a fortunate “fortuna,” perhaps encouraged by Dante himself, who in 
Conuwio 1.1.16 informs his reader that the Vita Nova belonged to a fervid 
and passionate age, contrasting this early work to the “tempered and 
maturę” years during which he was writing his philosophical treatise. 
Whether Boccaccio, the libelWs most important and influential editor 
until the twentieth century, read the Conuwio or not remains an open 
ąuestion, but in the editorial notę that introduces the changes he makes 
in the text of the Vita Nova he declares that according to “persons worthy 
of faith” Dante was ashamed of his youthful text.^ Echoing the passage 
from the Conuwio, and with his own reasons in mind, Boccaccio thus 
dismisses the Ubello, “for it seemed to him [Dante] too juvenile.” As a 
result, his autograph copies of the Vita Nom established a tradition, which 
has lasted for morę than six centuries and had a major effect on both 
manuscript circulation and printed editions. In the introduction to Lm 
C ommedia secondo Uantica mlgata, for instance, Giorgio Petrocchi points 
out that there were two traditions of Dante’s Comedy: a “prima tradizio- 
ne” (1321-55), and a “seconda tradizione,” which begins with Boccac- 
cio’s edition of Dante’s text.^ Boccaccio’s influence on Dante’s texts was 
thus paramount in establishing their editing and textual tradition. But his 
influence has not only established the course of this tradition, in some 
ways it has also contributed to obscuring an understanding of Dante’s 
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Works. When, for instance, Petrocchi defines Boccaccio’s editorial inter- 
vention in the text as contaminatio, he States that Boccaccio contaminates 
morę than he corrects (45-46). The same could be said of his work on 
the Vita Nova in his autograph copies in MSS Toledo 104.6 of the Archivo 
y Biblioteca Capitulares of Toledo, Spain, and the Yatican Library’s Chigi 
L V 176. In these copies Boccaccio marginalizes the so-called dwisiones, 
prose of a Scholastic naturę in which Dante explains the logical division 
of his poems into different units of thought, reflecting at the same time 
on the process of poetry production. Moreover, Boccaccio introduces a 
elear division in the text of the Vita Nova between two sections, “in vita” 
and “in morte” of Beatrice, at the beginning of the citation from the 
Lamentations ofjeremiah. This division is clearly marked by the initial Q 
of Quomodo which, as H. Wayne Storey observes, “dwarfs all the other 
initials in the libello except the initial I with which the Vita Nova begins.”'* 
While the libello's text was stabilized only with Barbi’s 1907 and 1932 
editions, as early as the late eighteenth century some editors had already 
begun to acknowledge the problem of the status of the dwisiones and of 
the division of the text into paragraphs. This set of circumstances points 
to the need for and the importance of exploring the “fortuna” of Dante’s 
little book in manuscripts appearing prior to Boccaccio’s intervention, by 
examining in close detail the first documented circulation of the libello in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The instability in the scribal approach to the libello's text was due in 
part to the unusual choice of the genre of the prosimetrum, with its original 
materiał structure: it combines poetry and prose in a uniąue organie work, 
and therefore a scribe had the task of finding a way to reconcile the two 
different forms, verse and prose, on a single page of transcription.^ More- 
over, Boccaccio objected to the explanatory prose, the so-called dwisiones, 
which, according to the editorial notę Marauiglierannosi molti, he deemed 
were not properly a part of the text and should be regarded as gloss. His 
marginalization of the dwisiones further complicated the libello's reception, 
which did not afford a stable treatment of the text for centuries. Manu¬ 
scripts from the “prima tradizione,” therefore, should presumably repre- 
sent the form of the text that Dante intended his little book to have. The 
ąuestions that I seek to answer are: what formal Solutions do the early 
fourteenth-century manuscripts provide for the text of the Vita Nova, and 
what do they tell us about the initial reception of Dante’s little book? 
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What cultures stood behind it, who were its first readers, and how did 
they define this text? 

As H. Wayne Storey has remarked, “The Vita Nova should have been 
a medieval scribe’s dream text to copy.”^ And indeed the Vita Nova is a 
text that carries within itself the author’s instructions for its transcription, 
consisting of information about the genre of the poems, “rubrics and 
sections (‘cominciamento,’ ‘proemio,’ and the all-important ‘maggiori 
paragrafi’),” all “under the guiding metaphor of transcription and gloss- 
ing” (27). Dante is very precise about the materiał aspects of his work 
from the very beginning of the libello, as the opening paragraph reveals: 

In ąuella parte del libro della mia memoria dinanzi alla quale poco si potrebbe 
leggere, si trova una rubrica la quale dice Indpit Vita Nova. Sotto la quale 
rubrica io trovo scripte le parole le quali e mio intendimento d’asemplare in 
questo libello, e se non tutte, almeno la loro sententia (1,1; I).^ 

The poet informs his readers, and in this case also the copyists, that 
they have before their eyes a libello —a little book, a term that refers to its 
materiality as opposed to the metaphorical book of his memory, “il libro 
della mia memoria.” The choice of the term libello is authorized by the 
book’s status as a poetic manuał.® Italian poets of the thirteenth century 
use prose letters as materiał containers, usually of a lyric piece accounted 
for in prose, as seen in the practice of tenzone exchanges. These epistles 
usually “consisted of a single folio or two.”^ Many poems would have 
been lost if they had not been protected by being encased in solid contain¬ 
ers such as anthologies, songbooks, or letters.^® While a letter would have 
sufFiced to send a single poem, “the smali cycles [of poetry] did not 
require the production of a book per se, but of a little book, which con¬ 
sisted of one or two quires notably destined for a limited circulation, a 
libellus.''^^ Dante must have been aware of the need for protecting his 
poetic coUection materially, and therefore decided to deploy the prose 
and introduce the guiding metaphor of the libellus to serve as a framing 
and a protective device in his work: “[i]f there is an organizing principle 
at the core of Dante’s Vita Nova, it is . . . the motif of little book produc¬ 
tion itself 

The poet also uses the scribal register to explain that this materiał libello 
contains only the “maggiori paragrafi,” the major paragraphs from “the 
book of [his] memory.” This book, therefore, while metaphorical, con- 
sists of paragraphs that are preceded by rubrics (indeed, in the book of 
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memory he finds “una rubrica”): once again within the first several sen- 
tences of the Vita Nova, Dante uses scribal terms. Under one of the rubrics 
of this book of memory, the poet finds written words (“sotto la quale 
rubrica io trovo scripte le parole”). In reporting the words of the rubric 
verbatim— ''Incipit Vita Nova" —Dante, a scribe at his task once again, 
provides the title of the book to the reader and the copyist of his libello. 
As the author tells us, he intends to transcribe (“asemplare”) the words 
this rubric introduces, or at the very least their meaning (“almeno la loro 
sententia”). 

But Dante the scribe’s intervention does not end with the first para- 
graph. He continues to employ technical terms from the scribal profession 
throughout the rest of the text. The most freąuent references (of a purely 
technical naturę) to the world of book production belong to the parts of 
direct and explicit prose instructions for the work’s scribes in the form of 
meticulous divisions of the poems into meaningful units, through the use 
of passages of highly precise and dry Scholastic prose, or dwisiones. In these 
parts of the prose text, Dante also indicates the genre of the poems, thus 
helping the scribe choose the correct mise-en-page for each genre in the 
manuscript he is copying and avoid mixing, for example, a stanza of a 
canzone with the transcription of the sonnet.^^ 

There are two types of dwisiones in the Vita Nova: in the first one 
“prima della disposizione di ogni poesia Dante fa no tarę il genere poetico 
della composizione e il suo capoverso almeno parziale,” and, “[ajppena 
finita la poesia, il poeta ne reitera neUa prosa il genere e indica il numero 
delle divisioni principali.”'"^ The second type of the dwisiones represents 
“un momento unico neUa prosa deUa Vita Nova, nel quale Dante spiega 
perche cambia la disposizione della divisione per la canzone Gli occhi 
dolenti per pieta del core daUa solita posizione posteriore alla poesia” (Storey 
283). The poet claims that he decided to make this change so that this 
canzone—^which is the first poem foUowing the announcement of 
Beatrice’s death and is described as “pietosa mia canzone” (71), “figliuola 
di Tristitia” (75), and “disconsolata [canzone]” (76)—^will seem even “piu 
vedova” after its envoy. On this occasion the poet informs his reader/ 
copyist in the text that he will continue to foUow this new procedurę of 
dividing the poems before their transcription throughout the rest of the 
text: 

E acció che questa canzone paia rimanere piu vedova dopo lo suo fine, la divideró 
prima ch’io la scriva; e cotale modo terró da qui innanzi (20.2; XXXI, 2). 
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Dante the scribe interferes with both Dante the poet and Dante the 
narrator throughout the text of the Vita Nova from the opening paragraph 
of the lihello. The scribe appears whenever it is necessary to clarify the 
materiał structure of the poems and their division for better understand- 
ing, so as to provide a solid narrative prose framework for the poetry: 
“[i]f it is Dante the poet who expresses his grief through the dramatic 
interruption of his own poem by the opening of Lamentations, it is surely 
Dante the copyist who intervenes immediately after to remind his fellow 
copyist of the genre, and thus transcriptional layout of the albeit frag- 
mented composition.”^^ Dante the scribe intervenes even before the 
interrupted canzone Si lungiamente m^a tenuto Amore. He explains that the 
lyric composition to foUow is not a sonnet but rather a canzone, because 
it would have been difficult to treat of such a sublime matter in such a 
short space: 

E peró propuosi di dire parole nelle quali io dicessi come mi parea essere disposto 
alla sua operatione, e come operava in me la sua virtute. E non credendo potere 
ció narrare in brevitade di sonetto, cominciai allora una canzone, la quale comin- 
cia Si lungiamente (18.2; XXVII). 

This clarification should have also helped the copyist of the little book in 
planning the mise-en-page on his charta, but that was not always to be the 
case. This canzone, composed by Dante the poet and now transcribed by 
Dante the scribe, is foUowed by an immediate intervention of Dante the 
editor and Dante the commentator, where he explains the reason why he 
stopped composing it, which in turn implies the poem’s significance for 
the coUection: 

Quomodo sedet sola cwitas plena populo! facta est ąuasi vidua domina gentium. Io era 
nel proponimento ancora di questa canzone, e compiuta n’avea questa sopra- 
scripta stantia, quando lo Signore della iustitia chiamóe questa gentilissima a glo- 
riare sotto la ’nsegna di quella Regina benedecta Maria, lo cui nome fue in 
grandissima reverenzia nelle parole di questa Beatrice beata (19.1; XXVIII, 1). 

Aside from its instructive naturę, this prose structure should have guaran- 
teed the security of the organie naturę of the little book, by protecting 
the poems from being scattered in poetry coUections. The poems are 
supposed to be in this given order, and the prose’s role is to preserve it. In 
this way the prose guarantees both the materiał unity and interpretational 
protection of the text. Narrative parts of the lihello are justified by their 
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importance in transmitting the chronological dimension of the work. This 
ordering assures the continuity of the (hi)story told by the poet, as well as 
correct interpretation of the poems and the events recounted in the course 
of the Vita Nova. 

The earliest manuscripts of the Vita Nova we have today were copied 
several decades after the work’s compilation. The oldest extant copy of 
the libello, from the MS Martelli 12 of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
of Florence (M), is dated to 1301-1320/30. Its closest relative in the 
stemma codicum proposed by Trovato is the Trespiano fragment (Ca), dated 
to 1325-1350, and held in Florence at the Carmelo di Santa Maria degli 
Angeli.^^ Another fragment, dated to the mid-fourteenth century, is MS 
Fondo Tordi 339 (Ft), from the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Flor¬ 
ence. MS Magliabechiano VI 143 (S), also known as the Strozzi codex, 
held at the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence, is dated to the same 
period, the mid-fourteenth century. MS Chigi L VIII 305 was also copied 
around the mid-fourteenth century, and is held today at the Vatican 
Library. These most representative manuscripts from the early tradition of 
the libello put into perspective its readership and contexts at this stage of 
reception, as well as the troubled reception of the text evident in Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio’s radical editorial interventions in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. 


Chigi L VIII 305 (Ky^ 

The MS Chigi L VIII 305, deemed extremely important by Michele 
Barbi in the preparation of his 1907 and 1932 editions but abandoned by 
Gomi in his 1996 edition (though subseąuently exhumed by Carrai for 
his 2009 edition), belongs to the a branch of the stemma codicum of the 
Vita Nova. It is “un codice membranaceo, ricoperto da cartoni rivestiti di 
pergamena verde eon filettature d’oro e lo stemma dei Chigi, pure in oro, 
sui due lati, e col titolo Canzoniero antico sul dorso.”^® Fascicles I—VIII on 
cc. lr-55v contain poems by the major authors of the Dolce Stil Novo, 
beginning with lyrics by Guido Guinizzelli and Guido Cavalcanti, which 
appear in fascicle I. They are foUowed by Dante’s Vita Noua on cc. 7r- 
27v, which begins in the first fascicle and ends on the penultimate charta 
of the fourth fascicle. The Vita Nova's text oceupies only a third of c. 27v, 
and is foUowed by a canzone by Cino da Pistoia, La dolce uista e l bel guardo 
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soaue, which was, however, added by a difFerent band at a later datę, 
presumably to fiU space.^^ Dante’s poetry is transcribed in fascicles V and 
VI, on cc. 29r-38v, and followed again by Guido Cavalcanti and finally 
Cino da Pistoia, whose poems close fascicle VI and open fascicle VII (cc. 
39v-45r). Poems by Francesco Ismera, Caccia da Castello, Lupo degli 
Uberti, Łapo Gianni and Dino Frescobaldi fiU cc. 45r—55v (comprising 
fascicle VII and part of fascicle VIII). Major authors appear again in fasci¬ 
cles VIII and IX, on cc. 56r-63r, which contain sonnets by Dante, Guido 
Cavalcanti, Guido Guinizzelli, Cino da Pistoia, and their correspondents. 
Canzoni and ballate by authors of the Dolce Stil Novo and those preceding 
them are present in fascicles IX and X (cc. 63v-70r), while sonnets by 
Cino da Pistoia, Dino Frescobaldi, and other poets, many of whom lack 
attribution, are copied in fascicles X and XI, on cc. 70r-78r. Pre-Stilnovist 
poets and those belonging to the Sicilian school appear in fascicles XI and 
XII, on cc. 78r—84v, while the last fascicles, XII—XVI, contain a miscel- 
lany of sonnets by poets from the Duecento, only to close with sonnets 
and a canzone by Francesco Petrarca, added by a later hand on cc. 120r- 
121r to fiU in the remaining space. The hand that added Petrarch dates to 
the mid-fourteenth century, although Borriero believes the poem was 
added in the last ąuarter of the century.^® 

Materiał composition of the Chigiano L VIII 305 codex indicates that 
it was planned in advance as a coUection of pre-Stilnovist and Stilnovist 
poetry, although, as codicological analysis reveals, the individual fascicles 
were not meant to appear in this particular order.^^ The Vita Noua in this 
codex begins in the first and ends in the fourth quire, whose last two and 
a half chartae are left blank. Whether hand A intended to add morę poems 
or not is an open ąuestion, although a careful observer would, rightfuUy 
so, ask why the scribe went on copying hundreds of poems without ever 
Corning back to fiU those last chartae in quire four. The copyist resumes 
the transcription in quire V with Dante’s Poscia ch amor del tutto m a lasciato, 
whose initial P is of the same dimensions and decorated in the same man- 
ner as the initial T of Guido Guinizzelli’s Tegnol di folie npres a lo ner dire, 
which opens the codex in quire I. Within the first fascicle, the initial E of 
Era in penser d amor, the first of Guido Cavalcanti’s lyrics transcribed in 
this quire, is only one linę of transcription less tali than the first initial in 
the codex, and it is richly decorated like the other initials that mark the 
beginning ofvarious sections dedicated to difFerent poets. The Vita Nova, 
which begins within this first fascicle and continues to the end of fascicle 
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IV, assures the unity of the three masters of the Stilnovo at the opening 
of the codex and is given greater prominence through the initial L 
Although due to the high cost of parchment and scribal habits at the time 
we might expect the scribe to have retumed to fiU in the space remaining 
at the end of the quire IV after the transcription of the Vita Nova, the 
current composition of the codex and the existing ordering of the authors 
and their texts could help us answer the ąuestion posed above by the 
careful observer. The answer, which remains a hypothesis, is that the main 
scribe of this manuscript did not intend to add any additional poems to 
the first section containing the three masters of the StiInovo, and that this 
section is organie and complete as it appears today. 

On c. 7r, which belongs to fascicle I (ąuaternion), begins the Vita 
Nova in a prose-style layout—the main characteristic of the manuscripts 
belonging to the a family. It is preceded by the simple attribution to 
Dante: Dante Allaghieri, written, as are all the other rubrics in the codex, 
in red ink.^^ The letter I of the word In at the beginning of the Vita Nom 
is richly ornamented and extends vertically over eight lines of transcrip¬ 
tion. This is the initial with the largest dimensions in the codex, larger 
even than the t of the incipit of the first poem in the coUection, Guido 
Guinizzelli’s canzone Tegnol di folie npres a lo ner dire. The ornamented 
initials at the beginning of poems in the Vita Nova are two lines of tran¬ 
scription high, while the paragraph signs within the text of the libello are 
used to indicate the transition from poetry to prose, as well as the begin¬ 
ning of stanzas within canzoni and ballate. 

In the margins, next to the opening verses of the first two sonnets of 
the libello, A ciascun alma presa e gentil chore and O uoi che per la uia d amor 
passate, we find the clarification of these poems’ genre, executed by the 
main scribe of the codex, who writes simply sonetto. He ałso translates 
almost all the Latin quotations in the text into vemacułar, and transcribes 
the translations in the margins next to their place in the text. 

The transcription of the pivotal moment in the Vita Nova, that of the 
interrupted canzone Sj lungiamente m a tenuto amore and the quotation 
from Lamentations, does not differ from the other parts of the libello, The 
text Quomodo sedet sola ciuitas plena p(o)p(u)lo,f(a)c(t)a est ąuasi uidua domina 
gentiu(m) is transcribed on a separate linę, while its translation is given in 
the left-hand margin: O ccome siede sola la citta/de piena di p(o)p(o)lo dona di 
gentifacta q(uas)i uedoua. The Latin citation is foUowed immediately on the 
next linę of transcription by Jo era nel proponimeto ancora di q(ue)sta canęone, 
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while neither the Latin nor Italian text is marked by a paragraph sign or 
an ornamented initial, as would be usual in the instance of a transition 
from one type of text to another. However, this Latin sentence is separated 
from the rest of the text and placed on its own linę of transcription, while 
the continuation of Dante’s text in Italian is marked by a slight indenta- 
tion. Conseąuently both transitions are clearly visible to the reader of this 
codex, despite the lack of the usual indication of text division. 

From this point on, when Dante establishes that the division of poems 
will precede their transcription, the scribe of MS Chigiano L VIII 305 
marks the transition from poetry to prose by a simple paragraph sign, 
maintaining the same practice present in the first part of the libello to 
distinguish the prose from the poetry. The initials of the poems continue 
to be copied in the same manner as they were in the first part. Apart from 
lacking the initial rubric, the Vita Noua in this codex also lacks the explicit: 
the sole addition to Dante’s text is contained in the scribe’s simple Amen. 
The last two chartae of the fascicle IV, 28r and 28v, are left blank, and the 
coUection continues on c. 29r with Dante’s Poscia ch amor del tutto m a 
lasciato. 

The Vita Nova's text from this codex was first used and reproduced in 
Casini’s 1885 and subsequently Carrai’s 2009 edition of the libello, and it 
was highly valued by Barbi in the preparation of his 1907 and 1932 edi- 
tions. While Gomi in his 1996 edition establishes this manuscript as one 
of the four principal copies of the Vita Nova in the fourteenth century, 
he nevertheless remarks that Barbi “aveva dato un gran credito” to the 
Chigiano L VIII 305, which “e interpolato in piu lectiones singulares, 
imprudentemente promosse a testo gia dal Casini e dal Beck.”^^ Górni 
goes on to define the readings of the Chigi L VIII 305 “la tendenza 
popolareggiante ... a isolarsi in esiti quali pelagraji, sacretissima, sempici, 
mirabole, faceia, mie per mio, ecc.” (291). For this reason he decides to 
exclude this copy of the Vita Nova from the selection that he will adopt 
for establishing his own text. 


MarteUi 12 (M, M^) 

The oldest extant manuscript containing the Vita Noi/a, MS Martelli 12, 
is held at the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana of Florence. It was tran- 
scribed and decorated in Gubbio,^"^ and dates from the first quarter of the 
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fourteenth century. It belongs to the group of the four most important 
fourteenth-century copies of the lihello, all dating alongside the Chigi L 
VIII 305 from the first half of the century.Martelli 12 is a miscellaneous 
codex copied on parchment. According to the modern numeration in 
pencil on the left-hand side of the Iower margin, it contains 52 folios 
(including the flyleaf), while the numbers written in pencil by a different 
modern hand on the right-hand side of the Iower margin suggest it con¬ 
tains 51 folios (this hand does not take into account the flyleaf). The 
texts, including Dante’s lihello, are laid out in two columns, as in other 
manuscripts from the B family in the stemma codicum of the Vita Nova 
proposed by Barbi. The materiał structure of the gatherings is rather 
complex: 

Non e facile stabilire come fossero composti i fascicoli. II primo doveva essere di 
10 carte (la prima residua e stata posposta, diventando la nona, e manca, all’inizio, 
la carta contenente il Prologo dei Conti di antichi caualień conservato nel ms. F); o 
forsę di 12, se le due carte bianche hanno surrogato due carte piu antiche. II 
secondo fascicolo e Tunico che abbia un richiamo (“ai maluagi’’ in calce a c. 
17v.); mancano a questo fascicolo due carte tra la 14 e la 15 (Fampiezza della 
lacuna risulta dal confronto col testo dei Fiori di filosofi nel cod. II.IV.111 della 
Bibl. Naz. di Firenze): si avevano quindi originariamente otto carte. II fascicolo 
successivo comprende le cc. 18-25; la mano cambia al principio di c. 26r., ma 
non v’e richiamo in calce a 25v. Seguiva a quanto parę un fascicolo di 10 carte, 
da 26 a 34 (piu una carta bianca non conservata). La Vita Nova (cc. 35-51) era 
distribuita in un fascicolo di otto carte e uno di 10 a cui e stata tolta Tultima carta 
(i fili della cucitura sono tra le cc. 38 e 39, 47 e 48).^^ 

MS Martelli 12 opens with the Conti di antichi caualieri, copied on cc. 
1—9, foUowed by Prouerhia Salomonis on cc. 12—14, Fiori di jilosofanti (the 
vemacular version of the Liber Jilosoforum) on cc. 14-21, Nomina lapidum 
et pirtutum on cc. 21—22. On cc. 22—34 we fmd the Latin version of 
Esposizione dei sogni, after which, on c. 25r and 25v, six poems from the 
Vita Nopa are copied.^^ Dante’s poems, four petrose and the first and the 
third canzoni from the Conpipio, are transcribed on cc. 26—28.^® Guido 
Cavalcanti’s poems occupy cc. 28—29, a ballata by Caccia di Castello fiUs 
cc. 29—30, and Dante’s two canzoni from his time of exile are copied on 
cc. 30—32. A partial vemacular version of the Esposizione dei sogni foliows 
Dante’s canzoni, on cc. 32—34, and finally the codex closes with the Vita 
Nopa on cc. 35—51. The lihello is introduced by the rubric Incipit uita noua, 
and the explicit reads Explicit liber. Deo gratias Amen. 
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The decoration of the Martelli 12 had been executed before the last 
two hands (out of six that transcribed the manuscript) intervened. This 
codicological and paleographical evidence indicates that the codex was 
decorated no later than 1320-1330.^^ While the other decorated initials 
in the //fce//o’s text are two to three lines of transcription tali, the initial I 
at the beginning of the Vita Nova extends over nine lines of transcription, 
and is finely decorated. It is the largest initial in the manuscript. The 
smaller initials mark the beginnings of poems, and are also decorated. 
Paragraph signs mark the beginnings of the prose passages, as well as the 
return from poetry to prose. The dwisiones, which are transcribed in their 
place within the macrotext of the Vita Nova, are always marked by a 
paragraph sign, as well as the Latin quotations within the libello^s text. 

On c. 48v, foUowing the interrupted canzone Si lungiamente m a tenuto 
amo(r)e, the ąuotation from the Lamentations ofjeremiah is transcribed. 
Like any other return from poetry to prose, or Latin ąuotation, this one 
is indicated by a paragraph sign. The text runs uninterrupted and does not 
reveal any sign of a possible splitting of the book into two parts, in vita and 
in morte of Beatrice, which we will find later in Boccaccio’s autographs. 

Dante’s little book is the last work copied in MS Martelli 12. The 
materiał structure and the ąuire composition of this codex, as seen above, 
are rather complex. Nevertheless, one thing that can be stated with cer- 
tainty is that the first work in this manuscript, Conti di antichi caualień, 
predates the rest of the codex.^® The Vita Nova is materiaUy independent 
within the coUection: it is transcribed within the last two ąuires, V® and 
by the hand 7 , to which we also owe the poems by Dante, Guido 
Cavalcanti, and Caccia da CasteUo on cc. 26(l)-31(3).15-4 in fascicle 
IV. It is remarkable that these poems and Dante’s libello are copied by 
the same hand—the principal hand responsible for transcribing the poetry 
in the Martelli 12 codex. The codex opens with prose texts; only in ąuire 
IV, with the appearance of a new scribe, do we encounter poetry. Analysis 
of the ąuiring of this codex suggests that the last three fascicles containing 
poetry might have circulated separately, or were at least conceived as a 
separate section. Dante’s poems of the Vita Nova, as well as Dante’s name 
connected to the petrose and the poems from the Convivio, represent a 
strong connection among the last three ąuires and indicate that the scribe 
intended these ąuires either to circulate together and independently, or to 
represent a cohesive closure to this codex in generał. The motif of the 
interpretation of dreams also suggests a strong continuity between the 
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scientific and philosophical texts from the first part of the codex and the 
lyrics that close it. Fascicle III contains the Latin and fascicle IV the ver- 
nacular version of the Esposizione dei sogni —a text on the interpretation of 
dreams. The naturę of the Esposizione is tightly connected with the motif 
of the maravigliosa visione from the beginning of the Vita Nova, which 
culminates in the lihello^s first sonnet, A ciascun^alma presa e gentil core. In 
this sonnet, recycled in the libello from an old tenzone exchange, Dante 
asks his fellow poets to interpret a vision he has had. The poem was most 
likely sent out as a part of the tradition of interpretatio somnii, whose pres- 
ence is documented in Florence and Tuscany in the thirteenth century.^^ 
It should be noted that the vemacular version of the Esposizione was added 
by a hand dated to “[la] meta o al terzo ąuarto del sec. XIV,” diflferent 
from both that of the scribe who copied its Latin version as well as that of 
the Vita Novas scribe, as Castellani attests.^^ This indicates that only after 
the Latin Esposizione and the Vita Nova had been copied did a later scribe 
return and fili in the last two chartae of fascicle IV with this partial transla- 
tion, which was probably as much as he could fit in the limited available 
space left blank at the end of fascicle III after the transcription of poetry 
by the 7 hand, which, like the 6 hand, is, Castellani observes, “attribuibile 
ai primi decenni del sec. XIV” ( 88 ). 


Magliabechiano VI143 (S) 

MS Magliabechiano VI 143, formerly known as the Strozzi codex because 
of its previous ownership by Carlo di Tommaso Strozzi (hence its shelf 
mark designation “S”)—was produced on parchment support in the mid- 
fourteenth century, and belongs to the B family. The numeration follows 
two Systems: the older, in the right-hand side of the upper margin, marks 
cc. 1-26. Modem numeration starts from the very beginning, thus incor- 
porating the blank cc. lv-3v, and marks cc. 1-29 in the lower left-hand 
margin. The text layout is in two columns for the poems of the Vita Nova, 
and on cc. 4-6 and from the bottom of c. 27r to the end. The prose-style 
layout is employed on cc. 7r-27r. The codex opens with the Vita Nova, 
copied on cc. 4r-18v [lr-15v], and continues with poetry by various 
authors (mostly without attribution).^^ This codex was intended, there- 
fore, for a poetry enthusiast. It is plausible to suppose that given the muti- 
lation of the third quire and removal of its fmal charta, the codex was 
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supposed to end there. This assumption is supported by the repetition of 
Dante’s canzone Voi che intende(n)do U t(er)zo ciel mouete, which was taken 
from two separate sources. As Barbi notes, there are not many “differenze 
esteriori, di scrittura e d’ornamentazione, fra il terzo ąuintemo e il quarto; 
pure in questo Tinchiostro e piu nero, la scrittura e piu serrata, conte- 
nendo ciascuna pagina (meno le ultimę due) una, due e fm tre righe di 
piu; sicche scritto di seguito al quaderno terzo non e certamente.”^"^ 


The Trespiano Fragment (Ca)^^ 

This fragment consisting of four chartae belongs to and is held at the mon- 
astery of Carmelite sisters, Carmelo di S. Maria degli Angeli.^^ It was 
found in the binding of a codex containing Quaranta giorni, a sixteenth- 
century text describing ecstasies of S. Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi. The 
fragment comes from the central part of a gathering, and consists of one 
bifolium. The right hand side and the bottom margins were cut off, leaving 
some lacunae in the text and preventing the original chartae numbers from 
being visible. 

The fragment has been dated to the period between 1325 and 1350.^’^ 
As one of the oldest copies not only of the Vita Nova (along with MS 
Martelli 12) but of the entire Dante’s oeuvre, it is considered to be of 
exceptional importance for the manuscript tradition of the libello?^ It was 
discovered in 1965 when a codex containing the text of Qmranta giorni 
was being rebound. Besides some fragments of the Bibie, a duernion with 
part (nearly one sixth) of the text of Dante’s youthful work was also found 
during the binding process.^^ It had belonged to a fair copy executed on 
parchment. Because this fascicle was the central bifolium in the quire, the 
text runs without interruption from the last two verses of the incomplete 
canzone Si lungiamente m^ha tenuto Amore (Barbi XXVII, Górni 18) and 
the following Biblical Lamentations of Jeremiah (Barbi XXVIII, Górni 
19) to the beginning of chapter XXXV in Barbi, which is chapter 24 in 
Gorni’s edition. 

In light of Boccaccio’s later practice'*® which changed the “fortuna” of 
the Vita Nova and established a new interpretation lasting for morę than 
six centuries, this fragment is most useful in a study of the materiał treat- 
ment of the pivotal moment in the narrative of Vita Nom when Beatrice’s 
death is announced with a verse taken from the Lamentations ofjeremiah. 
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The Trespiano fragment confirms that this part of the text is not given an 
extraordinary treatment in terms of mise-en-page: the initial Q of Quomodo 
has the same characteristics of other initials. However, one feature of the 
letter q of the first Quomodo, on c. IrA, draws attention. In the rest of the 
fragment all the initials are copied in the margin, to the left hand side of 
the text, and take up to two lines of transcription in height. The text 
continues with the majuscule subseąuent letter in a giyen word. This Q, 
on the other hand, is doubled: the beginning of the passage from the 
Lamentations reads QQuomodo, where the initial Q is foUowed by a 
majuscule Q. But why in this instance is the same letter repeated? Had 
the scribe forgotten his previous work and copied the entire word with- 
out omitting the first consonant before the initials were executed? Perhaps 
he was only foUowing the exemplar: from the stemma codicum of the Vita 
Nova provided by Paolo Trovato, the Trespiano fragment and the MS 
Martelli 12 are the nearest cousins/^ In Martelli 12 Quomodo is indicated 
simply by a paragraph mark, like any other Latin citation. Perhaps the 
error madę by the scribe of the Trespiano fragment is merely an oversight; 
instead of leaving out the Q and copying only the rest of the word, he 
transcribed the entire word before the manuscript was sent for executing 
the initials. The next occurrence of Quomodo in the text supports this 
possibility: the initial Q is equal in height to all the other initials, two 
transcription lines tali, in the left-hand margin, and foUowed by the 
remainder of the word {[Q]uom(od)ó)^^ 

Another possible explanation would imply the scribe’s lack of interest 
in this part of the text. If the initials were executed later than the rest of 
the text but had been prepared for by the copyist (in which case they 
would have had to have concealed the guide letters), one might then 
conclude that the scribe at this point did not intend to inscribe a large 
initial Q, but rather one in smali caps at the beginning of the paragraph, 
thus conforming to the usus of Martelli 12 and probably of the exemplar 
as well. The possible existence of the guide letter in the left hand margin 
is ąuestionable, sińce it is not visible. Were it possible to confirm the 
absence of the guide letter, it might then be possible to argue that the 
scribe had not planned to have the Q of Quomodo executed as an initial. 
Were this the case, it would confirm an already solid tradition of not 
giving particular importance to the citation from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, whose centrality became a convention in the materiał diffusion 
of Dante’s libello from Boccaccio onward. The Trespiano fragment would 
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in this way fuUy conform to the tradition of Martelli 12 for its mise-en-page, 
as well as for the linguistic features, which have already been discussed by 
Tamburrino and Contini. 

The case of the second [Q]uom(od)o, however, raises a different prob¬ 
lem by complicating text division even further: at this point the scribe of 
the Trespiano fragment begins a new paragraph, after interrupting the 
sentence in the middle and leaving most of the preceding linę of transcrip- 
tion blank when he starts over on the following linę copying [Q]uom(od)o. 
He thus introduces an additional division in the text where no other 
extant codices, not even Boccaccio’s copies, give specific attention to the 
second occurrence of the Biblical ąuotation and simply incorporate it in 
the surrounding prose/^ 

The Trespiano fragment certainly must be treasured not only for the 
problems it raises but also for the insight it provides into the early tradition 
of Dante’s Vita Nova. It offers some of the earliest readings, helping partic- 
ularly with the understanding of the libello before Boccaccio changed its 
interpretation. It remains a very important copy of Dante’s “little book,” 
which can help us better understand the development not only of the 
sub-family x of the 6 family in the stemma codicum of the Vita Nova, but of 
the entire “fortuna” of the libello in its earliest circulation. 

The Tordi Fragment (Fto) 

The Fragment Fondo Tordi 339 of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in 
Florence transmits two independent passages of the Vita Nopa contained 
in two chartae that used to be the first and the last in a fascicle before it 
was taken apart so that it could be used in another book’s binding/"^ The 
choice of parchment as well as omamented initials, which altemate in 
blue and red, indicate that it belonged to a fair copy of Dante’s libello. It 
is a very close “relative” of Martelli 12 and the Trespiano fragment, Corn¬ 
ing from the same part of central Italy. While it is usually regarded as an 
important testimony to the Vita Novas circulation in central Italy, from 
the point of view of the present study it is also a useful indicator of the 
level of circulation of the libello: its provenance from a fair copy executed 
on parchment informs us of the high respect the person who commis- 
sioned the codex had for the Vita Noua, and therefore testifies to the 
importance the Vita Nopa had in private book coUections only several 
decades after its compilation. 
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Conclusions 

What, then, do the earliest extant copies of the Vita Nova teach us? How 
do they help us put into perspective later interventions in the libello^s text? 
Do they in any way justify rewritings of the little book, both in manu- 
script and printed-book circulation? The succinct and straight answer 
would be that these copies seem to be in unanimous agreement that there 
were no elements in the first circulation of Dante’s text that would suggest 
the poet’s intentions or the scribe’s inclination to treat any part of the text 
in a special way. 

What do these manuscripts tell us of the Vita Novas readership? The 
two fragments, the Trespiano and Fondo Tordi 339, cannot inform us 
about other literary interests of their owners, but their parchment, along 
with the ornamented initials and the quality of the text, certainly attests 
to the presence of a circle of poetry enthusiasts who cared enough about 
the libello to have it copied for their library. On the other hand, codices 
where the Vita Nova appears together with other texts confirm beyond 
doubt that these copies belonged to the circles of readers of poetry, and 
especially that of the Stilnovists. 

In MS Chigiano L VIII 305 Dante’s libello is a natural companion to 
the love poetry of the Stilnovo: its naturę of a prose-and-verse confession 
of the pains of love and subseąuently the poet’s sorrow for Beatrice’s death 
contributed to an interest for the libello parallel to the interest stirred up 
by Guido Guinizzelli, or Guido Cavalcanti, or Cino da Pistoia. The inser- 
tion of Cino’s canzone La dolce uista e l bel guardo soaue immediately after 
the explicit of the Vita Nova is especially interesting. At first it might look 
like a space filier because, given the high price of parchment, even the 
tiniest spaces were often fiUed with text. However, a careful reading of 
the poem leads to a different conclusion. Whether or not it was Coluccio 
Salutati who added the poem where we can read it today remains an issue. 
But in the context of the Vita Novas circulation, the relationship between 
the poem and the libello is noteworthy. La dolce uista e l bel guardo soaue 
expresses Cino’s grief for being unable to see his lady owing to his having 
been exiled for political reasons and prevented from meeting with her. 
Although the Dante of the Vita Nova had not yet been forced into exile, 
the motif of love-suffering and need to “isfogar la mente” naturally con- 
nects the two texts thematically. And sińce Dante later died as an expatri- 
ate well before Cino’s poem came to be transcribed, the two authors are 
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also related by the common theme of exile. Moreover, the relationship 
between Dante’s and Cino’s texts is strengthened by Dante’s expression 
of high regard for Cino’s poetry in his De migań eloąuentia. The first 
section of the MS Chigiano L VIII 305 might be thus considered to 
comprise the homage to Guido Guinizzelli, the father of the Stilnovo, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Dante’s “first friend” and dedicatee of the lihello, Dante 
himself, and Dante’s “friend” from the De pulgari eloąuentia. It is important 
to keep in mind that the original intent of hand A was not to include 
Cino, and that this finał touch was added by hand B. Copyist B thus 
brought together the authors closest to Dante and his poetry in the years 
of the StilnoYO, all of whom the Florentine poet of the Vita Nova was 
already on his way to surpassing. 

While an analysis of MS Magliabechiano Cl VI 143 leads to the same 
conclusion that the Vita Nova was read in the context of love poetry, the 
case of MS Martelli 12 seems morę complicated. In addition to love 
poetry by a limited group of poets including Dante this codex contains a 
number of Latin and the vemacular prose works of both a scientific and 
literary naturę. The finał reader of this copy of the Vita Nova, judging 
from the sełection of texts in this codex, seems to have been an enthusiast 
of science as much as of poetry. The link that connects the Vita Nopa to 
the rest of the codex (in its finał form, as we have it today) is twofołd: in 
the first instance it is an interest in the poetry of the Stiłnovo, whiłe in 
the finał ordering of the texts it is certainły an interest in the interpretation 
of dreams. Whiłe La Expositione de sogni in Latin is copied in the third 
fascicłe, by hand B, dated to 1301-30, the vemacułar fragment of the 
Esposizione dei sogni is contained within the chartae of the fourth fascicłe 
and copied by hand f, dated to 1350-75, and directły precedes the Vita 
Nopa copied in fascicłes five and six, by hand y, dated to 1301-30. The 
poems by Guido, Caccia, and Dante are ałso copied by the same hand 
that transcribed the Vita Nopa, The resułts of this pałeographicał anałysis 
impły that the copyist of the libello is the same copyist of the remainder of 
the poems, and that this group of texts represents the first stage in the 
reception of this libello^s copy. Parałłeł to its production woułd be the 
transcription of fascicłes two and three, copied by hand 6 during the same 
period. Therefore, the originał interest in the Vita Nopa reflects a high 
regard for Stiłnovist poets, and especiałły for Dante. In the wider context 
of the finał composition of the MS Martełłi 12, where the remaining 
hands are responsibłe for the scientific texts and mostły come after the 
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hands that transcribed the Vita Nova, the libello could be linked to the 
genre of the interpretation of dreams. Between the Latin and the vemacu- 
lar texts written on the theory of the interpretation of dreams lies the Vita 
Nova, in whose first sonnet Dante proactively writes to his fellow poets 
asking for help in interpreting his dream in which Beatrice eats his heart. 
From the theory in the Esposizione to the practice in the Vita Nom, the 
path through MS Martelli 12 leads through dreams and the need for 
understanding them. 

These remarks are not meant, of course, to offer a definitive picture of 
the circulation of the Vita Nova in the early fourteenth century. They are 
based on codicological and paleographic analyses completed so far on the 
extant codices that transmitted the libello in this period. As has been 
shown, many questions remain unanswered. But this analysis attempts to 
contextualize the Vita Nom only several decades after its compilation, and 
to determine the extent to which it was being read, especially in the 
context of its later circulation. One thing that these codices tell us is that 
Boccaccio’s editorial intervention was not justified by any previous 
change in the transmission, and that the libello was read primarily as a lyric 
text, together with other poetry, particularly that of the Stilnovo. These 
might be early indications of the later characterization of the Vita Nova as 
a youthful, immature, and therefore inferior work compared with the 
Comedy, the philosophical Conuwio, the scientific De vulgań eloąuentia, and 
even the Quaestio de aąua et terra, whose first printed edition appeared in 
1508, almost seventy years before that of the Vita Nom, the last of Dante’s 
Works to be put into print, in 1576. 

Uniuersity of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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HEATHER WEBB 

S ouls in Purgatońo undergo a process of self-rehabilitation by engag- 
ing in communal action or sbared posturę. Tbe recitation of prayer, 
as a means of correcting tbe disposition toward vice tbrougb repeti- 
tion, is an exaniple of one sucb recuperative experience tbat bas recently 
received significant critical attention. Mattbew Treberne bas observed 
tbat “prayers eitber remind tbe penitent souls of tbe vice being purged— 
and tbereby introduce a confessional element—or inculcate an opposing 
virtue.”^ I will argue bere tbat a parallel kind of work goes on by means 
of pbysical performance, tbat some penitents adopt postures tbat enact, in 
exaggerated form, tbeir previous condition of vice. Mucb morę tban a 
reminder, sucb postures cause tbe souls to experience tbe conseąuences 
of tbat vice in its most totalizing form. In otber cases, penitents adopt 
postures tbat, like tbe spoken words of prayer, inculcate an opposing vir- 
tue by means of pbysical training and intensive practice. 

Mucb of tbe teacbing in Purgatorio is acbieved tbrougb example. Witb 
respect to posturę, tbis activity entails not simply passive contemplation 
of an example but ratber active embodiment of tbat example.^ Just as tbe 
rule of contrapasso in Inferno renders spiritual States visible to tbe Pilgrim 
and reader, tbe postures of tbe penitent in Purgatory not only embody 
tbe cbaracter of tbe vices and tbe opposing virtues on eacb terrace but also 
simultaneously reveal tbe means of transformation from vice to virtue.^ In 
otber words, even wben stationary (and many postures are in fact in 
motion), postures are rendered dynamie by tbe sense of cbange tbat per- 
vades every encounter witb penitent souls in tbe Purgatorio. Dante’s Purga¬ 
torio reveals a profound preoccupation witb posturę as a visual sign of botb 
tbe morał State of tbe soul and also tbe means of its spiritual recoyery."^ 
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New collective identities are forged in the group work that is reąuired to 
reconfigure an individual soul, but collective identities do not negate the 
individual. Rather, they fulfiU and complete the individual, ofFering a 
preview of the “noi” of Paradiso. It takes significant work to prepare an 
individual who has been damaged and isolated from God and from neigh- 
bors for the vertiginous State of communal union that characterizes the 
saved in Paradiso. And this group work has much to do with leaming to 
maintain a shared corrective posturę. 

Posturę, to be distinguished from the expressionistic and variable uses 
of gesture, is understood here as denoting the carriage of the body as a 
whole. A sinner’s gestures provide us with immediate, strong indications 
of attitude that can accompany or substitute for speech, or serve to rein- 
force the effect of speech. Vanni Fucci’s sign of the “fiche” at the opening 
of Inferno 25, for example, expresses his viołent contempt for God, and 
Ugolino biting his hands in Inferno 33.58 the intense frustration he feels at 
his incapacity to alter his fate and that of his sons.^ Posturę, on the other 
hand, is often morę subtle than are such expressive gestures, but it can 
better elucidate the fundamental spiritual State of an individual. Changing 
gestures might be likened to a decision to cease committing a certain 
sin; altering one’s posturę suggests transforming one’s very inclination or 
disposition toward that sin. 

There is little scholarship on concepts of posturę in the Middle Ages. 
Georges Yigarello observes that while posturę receives negligible atten- 
tion in the Middle Ages, it becomes a major topie of discussion in the 
sixteenth century, when authors such as Castiglione devote long passages 
to the body’s deportment.^ Limiting its attention to chivalric and courtly 
texts, however, the article passes over consideration of the devotional cul- 
tures of the Middle Ages. I suggest that we find traces of a particular 
devotional context that has the potential to illuminate the meanings asso- 
ciated with the postures of penitents in the Purgatorio in the descriptions 
of positions for prayer in a text written about 1260-88 by an anonymous 
friar. De modo orandi corporaliter sancti Dominici (Ninę Ways of Prayer of 
Saint Dominie).^ 

While this hagiographic text describes “the gestures and movements of 
a unique ‘hero,’ who is both saint and the founder of a religious order,” ® 
it also distinguishes between positions of prayer that Dominie teaches and 
recommends to his fellow monks (bowing, for instance) and the positions 
of prayer that are associated with miracle working (praying with arms 
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outstretched in a cross shape). The text must, then, be understood to have 
a double purpose: beyond the work of promoting the saint and founder, 
it also sets out a subset of these postures for everyday worship.^ It’s also 
worth noting that the miracle-working postures did not remain the sole 
purview of the saint. Maiju Lehmijoki-Gardner notes that Dominican 
penitent women such as Giovanna of Orvieto (1264—1306) and Stefana 
Quinzani (1457-1530) were familiar with the Ninę Ways of Prayer and 
meditated upon Christ’s passion by enacting the position of the cross. 

Attention to the embodied naturę of prayer practices in the Middle 
Ages provides another way to think about performance in medieval texts 
apart from the oral-textual issue that has taken center stage in much of 
the critical work on the subject.^^ A dense, multilayered system of models 
Works to bring the individual penitent soul in Purgatory to imitate certain 
postures or attitudes of prayer; the text seeks not only to describe these 
effects but also to propagate them in the reader, transforming her from 
passive spectator to a chorał performer in the vast devotional drama that 
is Purgatońo. By comparing the postures of penitents in Purgatory with 
those described in the Nim Ways of Prayer, we may better understand the 
mechanisms of this intra- and extra-textual group work. Indeed, a num- 
ber of postures described in the Purgatorio resemble those in the Nim 
Ways, and the similarities are not only visual. Rather, the explanations of 
the purpose or meaning of such postures are also often closely related to 
those set out in the Nim Ways, 

If we were to assume for the sake of argument that Dante had knowl- 
edge of the Nim Ways of Prayer or at least had learned about Dominic^s 
practices from another source, it would raise an intriguing series of ques- 
tions. Indeed, the Comedy gives us reason to think that Dante associates 
Dominie with particular postures of prayer, for in Paradiso 12, the saint’s 
pious childhood is described by the aneedote that “spesse fiate fu tacito e 
desto / trovato in terra da la sua nutrice, / come dicesse: ‘lo son venuto a 
questo’” {Par. 12.76-78). The prone position described here is one 
found in the Nim Ways. The fact that Dante employs this aneedote indi- 
cates that he understands Dominic’s spirituality to be particularly consti- 
tuted by notable physical performances of prayer. The Nim Ways of Prayer 
dedicates itself to the saint’s positions of prayer outside the liturgical con- 
text, when, as Schmitt puts it, “Dominie was alone face to face with 
God.” But Schmitt also notes that Dominie is never really alone; his 
brothers always seem to be watching him, whether secretly or openly.^^ If 
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we imagine that Dante is working with these Dominican models for 
essentially private prayer practice, then we must ask ourselves what to 
make of Dante’s transformation of such private prayer into a communal 
practice. Rather than the single performer in the Ninę Ways, Dante gives 
us a mass of performers, all bowing down, lying prone, or reaching 
upward. The Pilgrim is a spectator who, as a model for the reader, often 
absorbs and somehow reflects the same posturę. The presumption, as I 
will seek to show, is that the reader will ultimately do the same. 

It is not my intention to assert that Dante had direct knowledge of the 
Ninę Ways. For the purposes of this investigation it is enough to notę that 
such prayer practices could have been known points of reference.^"^ We 
might even simply say that Doniinic’s postures for prayer often seek to 
physically experience the language of the Psalms, and that in a similar way 
many of Dante’s purgatorial postures share a common source with the 
Ninę Ways. In this case, it becomes interesting to examine these two 
visions of embodiment side by side in order to notę what is particular 
about Dante’s vision. 

The consideration of private versus collective practice is central to our 
understanding of the indiYiduaPs kinship with the group in Purgatońo, a 
connection that generates both signification and salvation in this canticle. 
Without de-emphasizing the liturgical aspects of the penitential processes 
in Purgatońo,^^ we must consider what to make of private practice 
deployed by a group. To what degree are the penitents alone in their 
work and to what degree are they aided by working alongside or with 
others? How do these group effects engage the reader? 

Dante the pilgrim changes his posturę to enter into the chorał practice 
he encounters, and he extricates himself from these postures partially 
reconstructed and partially healed. In a parallel way, we must also examine 
ourselves as readers. There are three levels of potential distinction 
between performers and spectators: first, the penitents as performers under 
the gazę of the Pilgrim and under our gazę; second, the Pilgrim as perfor¬ 
mer and spectator under our gazę; and third, the reader as both spectator 
of the characters within the text and, I argue, as performer of the text. 
How does the text work to bring the reader into this communal move- 
ment, and how does this experience alter our reading, if not our own 
identity, when we are properly attentive to it? The penitential modę of 
the prideful offers a particularly relevant case study here, as do the postures 
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of the envious, the avaricious, and the gluttonous, each of which ałso 
rełates to the concept of “uprightness.” 

Before moving on to Purgatorio, it will be useful to revisit a single 
emblematic scene in the Inferno that illustrates the degree to which Dante 
links a condition of sin to posturę. The heretic Farinata is deftly 
described—and indeed dejined —^by reference to his erect posturę: “ed el 
s’ergea col petto e eon la fronte / com’ avesse Tinferno a gran dispitto” 
{Inf. 10.35-36). Later, as his neighbor, Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti, col- 
lapses and falls back in despair, Farinata is unmoved: “Ma quell’altro mag- 
nanimo, a cui posta / restato ni’era, non mutó aspetto, / ne mosse coUo, 
ne piegó sua costa” (10.73-75). Farinata’s scornful, upright immobility 
does not respond to his neighbor’s suffering. He is, in the solitary eleva- 
tion of his chest and forehead, utterly isolated. Farinata is damned as a 
heretic, but his stance illustrates just how closely Dante understands the 
denial of the afterlife to be linked to hubris. And in fact we see the cor- 
rection of precisely such a hubristic stance on the terrace of pride in 
Purgatorio. 

Dispositions toward vices are corrected through the contemplation of 
examples of individuals who excel in the virtue opposing a particular vice, 
the contemplation of the punishment of famous sinners, and by means of 
some sort of physical work within a group. The first example on every 
terrace concems the life of the Virgin Mary. On the terrace of the proud 
the Annunciation is presented in the form of a sculpted bas relief “e avea 
in atto impressa esta favella / ‘Ecce ancilla Def, propriamente / come 
figura in cera si suggella” {Purg. 10.43-45). Dante calls this sculpted art 
“yisibile parlare” and in this case it is the depiction of Mary’s stance and 
bearing that seems to speak. The configuration of her body expresses her 
humility and disposition to serve God. We are not told precisely what this 
posturę looks like, but what is madę elear is that stance communicates the 
truth of the soul.^^ Mary’s humility is so perfect that not only is it visible, 
it speaks for itself Her soul and her posturę are perfectly aligned. 

When Dante first sees the prideful, their penitential position is such 
that he does not initially recognize them as human. Virgil explains: 

La grave condizione 
di lor tormento a terra li rannicchia, 
si che ’ miei occhi pria n’ebber tencione. 

Ma guarda fiso la, e disviticchia 
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col viso quel che vien sotto a quei sassi: 
gia scorger puoi come ciascun si picchia. 

{Purg. 10.115-20) 

The prideful are doubled over, bearing heavy Stones on their backs, 
denied the uprightness that constitutes the posturę proper to humans, 
constrained to adopt a froglike sąuatting (rannicchiare). Worse, they are, in 
their misery, likened to architectural elements: 

Come per sostentar solaio o tetto, 
per mensola talvolta una figura 
si vede giugner le ginocchia al petto, 
la qual fa del non ver vera rancura 
nascere ’n chi la vede; cosi fatti 
vid’io color, quando puosi ben cura. 

Vero e che piu e meno eran contratti 
secondo ch’avien piu e meno a dosso; 
e qual piu pazienza avea ne li atti, 

piangendo parea dicer: “Piu non posso’’. 

{Purg. 10.130-39) 

Again, as in the instance of Mary’s attitude in the bas-relief, the penitents 
are not engaged in speaking, but their stance expresses their communal 
sufFering as if it were being stated in words. As Robin Kirkpatrick notes, 
the souls do not first look like individual humans but rather like architec- 
tural forms, the building blocks of a cathedral.^"^ 

What does this posturę do? How does it work to correct pride? Domi- 
nic’s first way of prayer (and pride is the first sinful disposition purged in 
Dante’s Purgatońó) 

was to bow humbly before the altar, as if Christ, whom the altar signifies, were 
really and personally present, and not just in a symbolic way. ... He taught the 
brethren to do this whenever they passed before a crucifix showing the humilia- 
tion of Christ, so that Christ, who was so greatly humbled for us, should see us 
humbled before his exaltation.^^ 

What Dante suggests the penitents are doing is a morę extreme version of 
the kind of bowing Dominie describes. The meaning suggested in the 
Ninę Ways of Prayer seems particularly apt for Dante as well. First, it sug¬ 
gests a sense of being in the presence of Christ, immediately removing 
the individual from an isolated sense of self Her or his physical position 
is dictated by its relationship to the presence of another. That physical 
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position is meant to reveal something to the spectator. Such a relationship 
eliminates the very possibility of passive spectatorship. The bowing corre- 
sponds—responds—to Christ’s foundational act of humility. We cannot 
simply passively contemplate Christ’s sacrifice, Doininic’s example seems 
to intimate: we must act. We are urged to imitate physically his humility. 

At the opening of Purgatońo 11, the souls of the proud are heard praying 
aloud, “O Padre nostro,” in an expanded version of the familiar paternos- 
ter, but one in which the first person plural, “our,” becomes infmitely 
important. The souls are not all bent to the same degree, being “dispar- 
mente angosciate” (11.28), as each has its individual burden to bear; but 
all bear burdens and all are learning to say “our” rather than “my.” The 
prayer is not a personal meditation but a communal one. It is as if the 
individual meditation on this prayer that each sinner would generate has 
each taken the same form in each case. Their words are individually perti- 
nent but pronounced in unison.^^ In the same way, the posturę that 
Dominie used in private prayer is here adopted by aU the souls at the same 
time. Their meditation, of which their physical attitude is but another 
form, exemplifies work of a personal naturę that must take place alongside 
and in parallel with that of the others. 

The transition from a self-centered to a communal State of being is 
arduous, as the example of Omberto Aldobrandeschi reveals. He is quick 
to ask Dante if he has heard of his eminent father. And then, just as swiftly, 
he corrects himself, pointing out that pride in his noble blood led to him 
to forget our “comune mądre,” our common origin. But he begins with 
curiosity about the Pilgrim: 

E s’io non fossi impedito dal sasso 
che la ceryice mia superba doma, 
onde portar convienmi il viso basso, 
cotesti, ch’ancor vive e non si noma, 
guardere’ io, per veder s’i’ ‘1 conosco, 
e per farlo pietoso a questa soma. 

{Purg. 11.52-57)20 

The stooping posturę is intended to shape the way in which an individual 
may gazę upon his or her neighbor. The disdainful Farinata had at once 
demanded to know who Dante was, what was his lineage. The question 
is, of course, an aggressive one. And this gets us to the essence of pride as 
Dante has Virgil defme it somewhat problematically in Purgatońo 17: pride 
is not limited to one’s estimation of oneself, but measures itself against. 
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and at the expense of, others. As it is understood here, pride is not the 
unshakable belief in one’s own superiority, but rather one’s desire to see 
others lowered in order to appear superior to them. In YirgiFs words, “E’ 
chi, per esser suo vicin soppresso, / spera eccellenza, e sol per ąuesto 
brama / ch’el sia di sua grandezza in basso messo” {Purg. 17.115-17).^^ So 
the prideful indmduaPs gazę, when focused on the other, is an inherently 
competitive one. The penitential posturę that we witness in Purgatońo 10 
through 12 works to first redirect, and subseąuently reshape, this gazę. At 
first, the penitents are impeded from looking upon the other in a rivalrous 
fashion (Omberto Aldobrandeschi does not manage to see Dante at all). 
Then, in a second phase, when the penitents have worked through their 
penance to such a point that the load is lighter upon their shoulders, they 
may look upon the other from a lowered State. 

This lateral, lowered gazę is precisely what we see in another encounter 
with a penitent who twists under his burden to seek Dante out with his 
eyes. It is Dante who has madę this possible, when during his coUoąuy 
with Omberto he adopts the position of the group: 

Ascoltando chinai in giu la faccia; 
e un di lor, non questi che parlava, 
si torse sotto il peso che li ’mpaccia, 
e videmi e conobbemi e chiamava, 
tenendo li occhi eon fatica fisi 
a me che tutto chin eon loro andava. 

{Purg. 11.73-78) 

Here, the Pilgrim, in his ongoing State of sin, chooses to move with the 
group, to partake willingly of their corrective posturę. He abandons his 
superior upright stance as he responds to, identifies with, and joins in the 
practice of humility. And this is indeed practice. As we have seen in the 
case of Omberto, who still instinctively speaks of his father’s nobility, 
these souls are not yet fuUy humble. It is only when souls come into 
alignment with humbled and bowed bodies—when our “comune 
mądre” or “Our Father” comes to mind before “my father”—that the 
penitents will be free to move on. By virtue of the fact that they are there 
in Purgatory, there is still some friction between the upward straining in 
their souls and the burdened progress of their bodies. 

The souls are in constant motion. This is a crucial difference from the 
prayer practices that the Ninę Ways of Prayer sets out. The ninth way of 
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prayer describes the saint’s prayers while traveling by foot, but this is the 
only way that envisions constant forward movement, a common modę in 
Purgatorio. This way of prayer may thus serve as a model of a means of 
retaining a “yertical” relation with the divine while moving forward. 
Indeed, it is important for providing a context that envisions prayer as an 
activity that may include motion and need not be abstracted, enclosed, 
static, and solitary. But here too Dominie is at a distance from his compan- 
ions.^^ And it is this distance that Dante coUapses so effectively into recu- 
perative practice, as do, for example, the lustful who kiss one another.^^ 
Dante’s sense of community transforms any preceding individualistic 
model into a dynamie set of interrelated forces. Any single person’s salva- 
tion, as we realize from the moment that Dante tums to Virgil in Inferno 
1, depends on the help of others. 

In a sort of correction of the Farinata episode, in which Farinata 
remains unbent after his companion Cavalcanti crumbles to the floor of 
the tomb that imprisons them, Dante goes along with his second interloc- 
utor, Oderisi, in complete unison of posturę and step: “Di pari, come 
buoi che vanno a giogo, / m’andava io eon ąuelfanima carca” {Purg. 
12.1-2). Again, this common bending is described as something less than 
human. To fmd an image to describe the way in which one man may walk 
bowed in step with another, the poet has recourse to beasts of burden.^"^ 
As Dante moves on, he returns to his upright position at Virgil’s 
prompting: 

“Lascia lui e varca; 
che qui e buono eon Tali e coi remi, 
quantunque puó, ciascun pinger sua barca”; 

dritto si come andar vuolsi rife’mi 
eon la persona, awegna che i pensieri 
mi rimanessero e chinati e scemi. 

{Purg. 12.4-6) 

The practice or performance has ended, but the transformation of the 
shape of the Pilgrim’s thought endures. He straightens to the posturę that 
is natural for a human creature in forward motion.^^ Ifwe understand the 
work of Purgatorio to be the work of one’s restoring oneself to a State of 
perfection by cleansing oneself of sin, of rejecting the bestiality that the 
souls of the Inferno exhibit with every phrase and every gesture, then the 
Pilgrim’s straightening here is a fundamental first step in this process. 
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The extreme bowing of the penitent prideful is thus for good reason 
likened to architecture and to oxen in cantos 10, 11, and 12. Pride has 
burdened these souls even as it finds its articulation in the pretense of 
raising oneself above others. The therapies of Purgatońo are multidimen- 
sional: bending is on the one hand a corrective for the soul that presumes 
to rise above others; at the same time it reveals something about the 
naturę of the sin. Farinata seems to rise disdainfuUy out of his tomb, but 
we are told that at the Last Judgment the cover to his tomb will slam 
shut and enclose his proud brow and chest beneath its inexorable weight. 
Conversely, these prideful penitential souls in Purgatońo will be relieved 
of the burden of needing to tower above others and will stand erect when 
they meet their Creator face to face. 

The Pilgrim is thus prepared to see what comes next. Virgil tells him: 
“Volgi li occhi in giue: / buon ti sara, per tranąuillar la via, / veder lo 
letto de le piante tue” {Purg. 12.13-15). And of course it is here that we 
find Dante’s astonishing acrostic in lines 25 to 63.^^ It is a text that asks 
not only to be read, but, like the carvings under Dante’s feet that he bends 
his head to gazę upon, one which begs to be seen. The acrostic demands 
a Gestalt shift on the part of the reader, an altemating attention to signified 
and to signifier. In what way does the reader physically enact this altema- 
tion? In order to notice the acrostic, the reader must, like the Pilgrim, 
obey Virgil’s instructions and turn his or her eyes down. One’s eyes must 
perceive that verticality, the new directionality in a space that the eyes 
have been passively and habitually navigating from left to right, left to 
right. In a moment of recognition, the reader suspends the habitual pat- 
tern of movement, turns back to the left margin and looks at the text from 
the top of the page downward. The discovery of the acrostic causes the 
reader to bend the neck in order to scan down the sweep of the successive 
terze rime.^^ The reader thus literally mimics the attitude of humility, and 
in so doing, joins the chorał performance of penitential movement. 

With this visual trick, the poet reaches out and arrests the reader’s 
attention, compelling participation and offering an end to passive spectat- 
ing. We thus move from reading to seeing and performing. The pilgrim’s 
training in leaming to bow with the others has provided a model of 
behavior, if we have foUowed attentively, for reacting in the proper way 
to what stands before us. It is also something of a test. As we recall, Dante 
defines pride as taking pleasure in seeing our neighbor cast down. The 
examples of notoriously proud individuals who fell from grace could 
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arouse precisely that evil pleasure if we readers are still prey to pride. But 
after having foUowed the Pilgrim as he walked bowed over with the 
others, after having been initiated into the group through our own bow- 
ing, and as we see and participate in this greater fali of man inscribed over 
the list with our heads indeed bowed, we are urged to view each individ- 
ual fali in the modę of identification, not as spectators who gazę upon 
the potentially pleasurable spectacle of the suffering other. We ourselves 
become, if all has gone right, a member of this group of people being cast 
down, of sufferers who fali. We participate, through compassion, in their 
fali, and in so doing we escape entrapment in the snare of pride. 

Dante explicitly calls attention to this modę of seeing: “Morti li morti 
e i vivi parean vivi: / non vide mei di me chi vide il vero, / quant’io 
calcai, fm che chinato givi” {Purg. 12.67-69), The Pilgrim sees morę truły 
in part because of the pose he adopts as he looks. To see the “true” events, 
or the real events in person, might in fact mean seeing less truły if we do 
not look from a bowed perspective and through the frame of shared suf¬ 
fering: “Or superbite, e via col viso altero, / figliuoli d’Eva, e non chinate 
il volto / si che veggiate il vostro mai sentero!” {Purg. 12.70-72). The 
erect stance of pride does not permit the individual to see that he or she 
has taken the wrong path. 

As Dante moves on from the terrace of Pride, Virgil exhorts him to 
“drizza la testa; / non e piu tempo di gir si sospeso. / Vedi cola un angel 
che s’appresta / per venir verso noi” {Purg. 12.77-80). The Pilgrim must 
use his human capacity to see what lies ahead, must prepare himself to 
move on to the next encounter in a fitting manner. All postures of peni¬ 
tence in Purgatory differ from one another. The envious on the second 
terrace, for example, lean shoulder to shoulder against one another: 

Tun sofferia Taltro eon la spalla, 
e tutti da la ripa eran sofferti. 

Cosi li ciechi a cui la roba faUa, 
stanno a’ perdoni a chieder lor bisogna, 
e Tuno il capo sopra Taltro awalla, 
perche ’n altrui pieta tosto si pogna, 
non pur per lo sonar de le parole, 
ma per la vista che non meno agogna. 

{Purg. 13.59-66) 

Dante’s envious must lean upon one another because it is precisely their 
modę of relating to the neighbor that they had deformed in life. Their 
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reforming posturę thus functions to counteract their attitude of envy. It 
entails a reversal of the sinful habit, for by definition one who envies “e 
chi podere, grazie, onore e fama / teme di perder perch’ altri sormonti, / 
onde s’attrista si che ’1 contrario arna” {Purg. 17.118-20). Rather than 
take pleasure in seeing the other cast lower than themselves, the penitents 
must instead support their neighbors, must physically hołd their neighbors 
in place. Jacopo della Lana comments, “Cioe, per amore di carita sofferma 
Tun Taltro, che e contrario ad attristarsi del prossimo.’’^® As these envious 
souls are not yet fuUy healed, the huddled posturę that puts each into a 
position of sustaining the neighbor while they themselves are sustained 
must be a key source of what Forese will cali “pena, e dovria dire sol- 
lazzo” {Purg. 23.71-72). The image ofthe stitched eyelids ofthe envious 
is so visceral that we tend to focus our attention on that aspect of the 
“pena,” but ifwe consider the modality ofrelation that is encapsulated in 
Sapia’s wild joy at the routing of the Sienese troops, for example, we must 
conclude that this work of physically supporting the neighbor is taxing 
indeed. In fact, the phrasing “Lun sofferia Taltro eon la spalla” (59) indi- 
cates a kind of grudging submission: the souls are, to some extent, each 
“suffering” the invasive presence ofthe other. Other instances of sofferire/ 
soffrire in the Comedy attest to the fact that the verb can mean tolerating or 
enduring pain rather than embracing the work of supporting or sustaining 
something, as in the example of God patiently waiting out Clement V’s 
short tenancy as pope: “Ma poco poi sara da Dio sofferto / nel santo 
ofFicio” {Par. 30.145). 

By leaning her head against her neighbor’s head—“funo il capo sopra 
Taltro awalla” (63)—Sapia works to correct the pose of defiance that her 
startling tale evokes: “veggendo la caccia, / letizia presi a tutte altre 
dispari, / tanto ch’io volsi in su Tardita faccia, / gridando a Dio: ‘Omai 
piu non ti terno!’” {Purg. 13.119-22). Her thrown-back head is further 
parodied in what must be a slow, docile upward motion of the chin when 
Sapia becomes aware of Dante’s presence: “Tra Taltre vidi un’ombra 
ch’aspettava / in vista; e se volesse alcun dire ‘Come?’, / lo mento a guise 
d’orbo in su levava” {Purg. 13.100-102). The restorative leaning posturę 
indicated by the phrase “Luno il capo sopra Taltro awalla” also renders a 
sense of what the extreme conseąuences of inuidia might be, and it recalls 
a similar phrase in Inferno 32 describing Ugolino’s horrible proximity to 
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Ruggieri, “Fun capo a Taltro era cappello” (126). Thus Sapia’s starkly 
individual voice contrasts with the silence of her neighbors whose prox- 
imity she must bear until tbat uncomfortable dependent closeness 
becomes no longer uncomfortable.^^ 

Tbe motif of prostration as a penitential posturę appears on tbe terrace 
of tbe avaricious and prodigal wbo lie face down upon tbe ground: 

vidi gente per esso che piangea, 
giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso. 

‘Adhaesitpavimento anima mea' 
sentia dir lor eon si alti sospiri, 
che la parola a pena s’intendea. 

{Purg. 19.71-75) 

Here, the corrective posturę works not by opposition but by exaggera- 
tion, as the penitent Pope Adrian V explains to Dante: 

Si come Tocehio nostro non s’aderse 
in alto, fisso a le cose terrene, 

COSI giustizia qui a terra il merse. 

Come avarizia spense a ciascun bene 
lo nostro amore, onde operar perdesi, 

COSI giustizia qui stretti ne tene, 

ne’ piedi e ne le man legati e presi; 
e quanto fia piacer del giusto Sire, 
tanto staremo immobili e distesi”. 

{Purg, 19.118-26) 

The description, the citation from the Psalms, and the explanation of the 
posturę align very closely with the text that relates Dominic’s second way 
of prayer: 

Saint Dominie used also often to pray, throwing himself down flat on his face on 
the ground, and then his heart would be pricked with compunction, and he 
would chide himself and say, sometimes loudly enough to be heard: “God, be 
merciful to me a sinner.” . . . He would weep and groan passionately, and then 
say, “I am not worthy to look upon the heights of heaven, because of the great- 
ness of my sin; I have provoked your anger and done evil in your sight [Prayer 
of Manasseh 9f].” He would also say, emphatically and devoutly, that verse from 
Psalm 43: “my soul is laid Iow in the dust, my heart is stuck to the earth [43:25].” 
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And again: “my soul sticks to the floor; make me alive according to your promise 
[Psalm 118:25].”3« 

This posturę is a physical performance of the Psalm, enabling the penitents 
to experience and to work through the conseąuences of denying natural 
uprightness, the natural impulse toward heaven that constitutes the 
human. Mary Davlin notes that the posturę, referred to as the venia in 
some religious orders, is a common one in both the Hebrew scriptures 
and the New Testament.^^ Nonetheless, the echoes are striking here. Like 
Saint Dominie, the souls in Purgatońo lie prostrate as they weep and repeat 
Psalm 118. As their souls in life were drawn to base things, they are 
now literally souls stuck to the floor. Pope Adrian’s explanation could be 
understood as an expansion of the Prayer of Manasseh: “I am not worthy 
to look upon the heights of heaven, because of the greatness of my sin” 
cited in Doniinic’s second way; he notes that the greedy were too fixed 
on earthly things to raise their heads to contemplate the heavens. They 
now understand themselves to be unworthy and unable to do so. 

Here, as elsewhere in Purgatońo, the Pilgrim’s posturę mirrors that of 
the penitents and then gradually leaves that posturę behind. In this case, 
even prior to encountering the prostrate souls, the Pilgrim is bent Iow, 
already weighed down by the vice he will soon encounter: “Seguendo 
lui, portava la mia fronte/ come colui che Pha di pensier carca, / che fa 
di se un mezzo arco di ponte” (19. 40—42). He is told to stand up when 
Adriano notes that he is kneeling in recognition of the papai ofFice, and 
from that moment, the Pilgrim leaves behind his downward tendencies. 

The last example that merits attention is that of the gluttons, who 
stretch upward toward the tantalizing fruit of the tree: 

parvermi i rami gravidi e vivaci 
d’un altro porno, e non molto lontani 
per esser pur allora vólto in laci. 

Vidi gente sott’ esso alzar le mani 
e gridar non so che verso le frondę, 
quasi bramosi fantolini e vani 

che pregano, e ’1 pregato non risponde, 
ma, per farę esser ben la voglia acuta, 
tien alto lor disio e nol nasconde. 

Poi si parti si come ricreduta; 
e noi venimmo al grandę arbore adesso 
che tanti preghi e lagrime rifiuta. 

{Purg. 24.103-14) 
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The act of reaching upward toward the fruit on the tree seems almost 
perverse, as if the souls were giving way to a desire that should be con- 
trolled in the process of purgation. But it may be that, as in the kisses of 
the lustful, the act of reaching recognizes something positive within that 
desire. The seventh way of prayer, which describes a similar movement 
of the body, may shed some light on the matter: 

He was also often found in his prayer stretching his whole body up towards 
heaven, like an arrow being shot straight up in the air: his hands were stretched 
right up above his head, either held together or open as if to receive something 
from heaven. . . . He was sometimes heard by the brethren clearly praying: 
“Lord, hear the voice of my supplication while I pray to you and lift up my 
hands to your holy tempie.” By word and example he taught the brethren always 
to pray like this, using the verse from Psalm 133: “behold now, bless the Lord, 
all you servants of the Lord . . . at night lift up your hands to the holy place” and 
from Psalm 140: “Lord, I have cried to you, hear me, attend to my voice when- 
ever I ery to you . . . the lifting up of my hands like an evening sacrifice.”^^ 

It becomes therefore quite plausible that the gluttonous souls portrayed as 
reaching up to the tree and erying out are in fact practicing the stance of 
prayer and supplication for a morę worthy object. As Dante expounds in 
Convivio 4.12, children first desire an apple because it seems to them to 
be the greatest good, but as they maturę they eventually transfer their 
desire onto other objects of greater value that seem to embody the prom- 
ise of happiness. These gluttonous souls have returned to the apple. It will 
be denied them, again and again, until they learn that their reaching, their 
prayer, must be directed toward the greatest good, a good that will not, 
ultimately, be denied. Dominic’s citations from the Psalms reveal a direct 
expectation that his open hands, stretched toward God, will receive some¬ 
thing: “Lord, I have cried to you, hear me.” 

These observations on the use of posturę in Purgatorio suggest how 
reading the Ninę Ways of Prayer of St, Dominie alongside the Purgatorio 
might be beneficial. But undoubtedly other sources may prove eąually 
fruitful in an assessment of the interplay among prayer, posturę, and per¬ 
formance in Dante’s poem and, morę broadly, in the Middle Ages. What 
does come to fore, however, despite the preliminary naturę of this investi- 
gation, is Dante’s elear intention to involve the reader in his vast drama of 
salvation by rooting the mechanisms of the second realm in recognizable, 
embodied prayer practices that collapse the othemess of this unknown 
place into a community contiguous with our own: 
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Se di la sempre ben per noi si dice, 
di qua che dire e far per lor si puote 
da quei c’hanno al voler buona radice? 

{Purg. 11.31-33) 


Unwersity of Cambridge 
Cambridge, United Kingdom 
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ARIELLE SAIBER AND ABA MBIRIKA 

A S he gazes deeply into the point of light emanating from the 
Empyrean at the end of his joumey {Par. 33.112-14), Dante the 
Pilgrim feels as if it were changing, although really he knows that 
it is he who is changing. This Divine Light, he lets us know straight 
away—even with the changes and diverse features he is seeing, and even 
with its three components he is about to see—is always una sola paruenza 
(113). What he saw as a point of light earlier in the Primum Mobile and 
on his entrance to the Empyrean he has seen take numerous forms; rather, 
he has been able to see the true form morę and morę perfectly and com- 
pletely. Now, in the alto lume (116) ofthe poem’s finał tercets, he sees the 
Divinity as the Trinity. 

Ne la profonda e chiara sussistenza 
de Talto lume parvermi tre giri 
di tre colori e d’una contenenza; 

e Tun da Taltro come iri da iri 
parea reflesso, e ’1 terzo parea foco 
che quinci e quindi igualmente si spiri. 

{Par. 33.115-20)1 

It (or “they,” as we will consider below: paruemi or paruermP) appear in 
the form of (or looked like to him) three giń (circles/discs, spheres/balls, 
toń, cylinders, spirals, ellipsoids, or other round things?), di tre colori (each 
a different color, or each containing three colors?), and d'una contenenza 
(all the same size, all occupying a single space, all contained within a single 
space, and/or all of the same substance?). One of the giri appears as a 
reflection of another, come iri da iri (resembling a double rainbow, or 
merely an analogy for generation?), and the third giro appears as a flame 
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(parea focó) breathed or breathed forth in equal measure {si spin) by the 
first two {quinci e ąuindi). 

While there is little doubt which person of the Trinity Dante associated 
with which giro (the first giro, the Father, generates the second giro, the 
Son, which reflects the first, while both breathe forth the Holy Spirit, the 
fiery one), the enigmas embedded within the details of these verses are 
many. How are these three giń —very likely circles, given that Dante calls 
the one associated with the Son a circulazion (127) and a cerchio (138) (but 
what “circle” means is not entirely elear)—situated with respect to one 
another from the Pilgrim’s viewpoint? Are they arranged along a horizon- 
tal axis or a vertical axis? Are they in a triangular format? Or are they in 
another arrangement entirely? Are they proximate to one another but not 
touching, or are they tangent, intersecting, fuUy overlapping, or inter- 
woven? Are they moving: rotating around their centers, or around each 
other, or around Dante? Is Dante orbiting them? And what is their chro- 
matic naturę? Do they each exhibit a single color, or do they each display 
the same spectrum of colors? 

Dante’s depiction of the “three-in-oneness” ofthe Holy Trinity, while 
alluded to earlier in the Commedia and elsewhere in his works,^ is one of 
the very last imagistic puzzles used to express God’s ineffability in the 
poem, and it is also certainly one of the most perplexing. Yirgifs pro- 
nouncement in Purgatorio 3 that “matto e chi spera che nostra ragione / 
possa trascorrer la infmita via / che tiene una sustanza in tre persone” 
(34-36) unequivocaUy alerts us to the impossibility of understanding 
God’s triune naturę with reason alone. A number of commentators have, 
in fact, emphasized the futility of trying to visualize the Trinity Dante 
describes.^ The Pilgrim, however, seems to have a theophany and to “see” 
and understand the Trinity, or at least its similitude, by means of a Divine 
flash (fulgore) that passes through his mind (140-41). The poet madę an 
effort to fumish this vision—abstract though it was and the less-than-poro 
of it that he could recaU/articulate (see 106-8 and 121-23)—with spe- 
cifics. As Mario Fubini observes, the morę sublime a topie or object, the 
morę precise the language Dante sought to describe it;^ or as Carlo 
Grabher remarks, Dante succeeds in obtaining “tutta la coneretezza pos- 
sibile nella maggiore levita possibile.”^ The poet could have merely 
echoed his earlier verses describing the Trinity, especially the one in 
response to St. Peteris inquisition on faith: “e credo in tre persone etteme, 
e queste / credo una essenza si una e si trina, / che soffera congiunto 
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‘sono’ ed ‘este’ ” {Par. 24.139-41), but he did not. If then it was important 
enough to the poet to depict the Trinity in its particulars—even if these 
particulars could be considered “accidents” of the True Substance pack- 
aged just for Dante’s mortal eyes—then it is important for us to try “to 
conceive [this] concrete image,” as Charles Singleton remarks in his com- 
mentary on the 

Fortunately, not all scholars have abdicated in the face of this crux. 
They have recognized that by articulating his vision of the Trinity as he 
did, Dante joined the ranks of myriad medieval theologians, mystics, and 
artists who devoted themselves to visualizing this paradox, and of thinkers, 
such as Thomas Aąuinas and Bonaventure, and later Eckhart, who 
explored the means by which the mind can approach knowledge of God 
through reason, even if fuli understanding cannot be granted without grace 
(the fulgore) Like the difFicult nodo binding the mystery of the universe’s 
shape that the Pilgrim struggled to untie while in the Primum Mobile 
{Par. 28.58), the Trinity is quite literally a knot, or rather the knot, that 
beckons Dante, and us, into contemplation precisely because it is beyond 
reason’s grasp. 

The paradox of three-in-one remains Christianity’s greatest mystery. 
This essay does not engage the additional layer ofparadox woven into verses 
33.127-33 as to how la nostra effige'' (131), IHmago (138), “fits into” the 
Son’s giro; nor does it discuss the geometer’s failure to sąuare the circle.® It 
focuses instead on the details of shape, motion, size, and color with which 
Dante describes the Trinity in order to consider possible geometrie config- 
urations of the tre giń that may have inspired the poet. In the first five 
sections we look at the numerous ways that verses 115-120 have been and 
could be read. In the finał section, with tools from the mathematical fiełds 
of topology (specifically, knot theory) and combinatorics, we analyze one 
particularly suggestive arrangement for the giń: that of three intertwined 
cirełes in a triangular format. Of the many permutations of this figurę, we 
isołate two variations—a Brunnian link commonly caUed the Borromean 
rings and a (3,3)-torus link—to show how they morę than any other pos- 
sibłe arrangement offer uniąue mathematical, aesthetic, and metaphoric 
properties that resonate with many of the ąualities of the Trinity Dante 
allusiveły described in Paradiso 33. We propose these as a possible configu- 
rations, rich with mystery in themselves, out of a number of Trinitarian 
models that Dante knew and contemplated. 
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Shape 

Many scholars have discussed at length the challenges Dante faced as he 
wrote about the timeless and spaceless simultaneity of the Empyrean 
through human language, which, as Teodolinda Barolini notes, is time- 
based and linear.^ And we agree with Guy RafFa that “the inefFability oF 
paradise means, paradoxically, that Dante’s words become the poem’s con- 
tent as well as the poet’s means oF expression” in his incamational 
poetry.^® It is with awareness oF these pecułiarities, and the recognition 
that the poet repeatedly makes it elear that his words can only approxi- 
mate what the Pilgrim saw and experienced and whose memory can 
recall, that we approach our First conundrum, that is, the meaning oFword 
giri. While the term^iro unąuestionably signifies “roundness,” it is not a 
given that Dante intended the giri to be “circles” (even with the seemly 
elear reFerence to the cerchio oF the Son in verse 138), as many commenta- 
tors and translators have construed; nor can it be certain that he intended 
the giri to mean “spheres,” as several scholars have postulated as an alter- 
native to “circles.”^^ Interestingly, most commentators writing in Latin 
and Italian up through the late nineteenth century reFrained From even 
discussing the Form oF the giri,^^ and only a Few scholars in the last seven 
centuries have problematized the term to consider its multiple, potential 
shapes.^^ 

Throughout the Commedia the substantive giro (also appearing as giri, 
giron[e], mdgiront) has indicated various kinds oFround things: a circular 
region, an object that encircles (a bek, wreath, crown, ring), a twisting/ 
tuming/revolving/wheeling, a celestial sphere, a horizon, and a passing 
oFtime (that is, a tuming oFthe heayens).^"^ And curiously, in the Conuwio, 
when speaking about the heaven oFjupiter and its associated art, geome¬ 
try, Dante wrote that when he says cerchio he implies “largamente ogni 
ritondo, o corpo o superFicie” (2.13).^^ IFthe word cerchio could signify a 
circle, a sphere, or anything round in Dante’s mind, then the flexibility oF 
the already polyvalent jumps Further into relief The three^m could 
be circles, but they could also be dises, spheres/balls, or even tori, cylin- 
ders, spirals, ellipsoids, or other round things. What is morę, the Fact that 
Dante States that the^m “appeared” to the Pilgrim (or “appeared to be”— 
the verb parere could indicate either) may imply that they maniFested 
themselves as they did speciFically For his human Faculty oFvision. As John 
CarroU says, “the mere Fact that Dante uses a Figurę to convey what he 
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saw of the Trinity is possibly his way of saying that he did not see the 
Divine Essence, sińce the very idea of seeing the Essence is face to face 
vision, without the need of any similitude.”^^ What the giń actually are 
may, in fact, be entirely other. This sort of double-appearing has happened 
throughout the Commedia, most pertinently to our current discussion in 
Paradiso 28, when the Pilgrim looks up at the God-point from the pri- 
mum mobile and sees nine concentric cerchi of light encircling it (which 
turn out to be bands of angels); and in Paradiso 30, after his eyes drink of 
the water-waves of light— luce viva (49), ńvera {61),Jiume (76), onda (86), 
gronda (88)—emanating from the God-point, he seems to see this flowing 
light change its shape from a length/straightness, to a roundness: di sua 
lunghezza diuenuta tonda (90).^^ 

The “appearing” and “appearing as” duality is even further compli- 
cated in the description of the giń by the fact that early manuscript copies 
of the Commedia employ two variations of the verb parere for verse 116: 
the plural paruermi and the singular paruemi. The former emphasizes the 
“threeness” of the Trinity; the latter, its “oneness.” For the Edizione 
Nazionale of the Commedia, Petrocchi opts for paruermi, and most subse- 
quent editors follow suit. Either option works conceptually and metrically 
within the poem, although there is a case to be madę in favor of the 
singular form, as it forces the reader to recall the oneness of the Trinity, 
which the Pilgrim is seeing manifest as three roundnesses of three colors. 
With the adoption of the Nicene Creed of 325—which rejected the 
Arian belief in the subordination of God the Son to God the Father, as 
the Son proceeds from the Father—, the three persons of the Trinity 
are madę consubstantiales et coaeąuales, of the same substance/essence and 
coequal. A few verses after describing the appearance of (or appearing to 
the Pilgrim of) the tregiń, Dante refers to th^ giro of the Son as a circulazion 
(127), a circling or circulation. He States two verses later that the circulazion 
was circunspetta by his eyes (129), which could be interpreted to mean 
“carefully looked around or along with,” that is, that his eyes moved in a 
circular path to see the giń because they were moving. What begins to 
become apparent is that the actual shape of the giń could be one or morę 
of these “roundnesses” simultaneously, especially if the giń were in 
motion. A ring (circle) spinning on its edge, for example, could look like 
a sphere revolving about its center, like a wheel or a disc. And depending 
on the figures’ configuration, other “roundnesses” could emerge to the 
eye. For now, what we can surmise is that the three giń “appeared as” 
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(and “appeared to be”) circulations. Evidently, the poet did not want to 
commit to naming a precise geometrie form. Perhaps he wished to retain 
the air of mystery inherent in the Trinity; perhaps he did not want to risk 
saying something about the Trinity that could be deemed heretical; per¬ 
haps he wished to indicate that the Pilgrim was not able to individuate 
any precise circular form; or perhaps the poet wanted his readers to realize 
that the form the Pilgrim saw was not the Trinity’s true form but only 
one constructed for human eyes. Whatever the reason for not specifying 
the gins form, Dante chose to depict the three persons of the Trinity as 
geometrie “roundnesses” rather than anthropomorphically or with other 
common iconographic conventions. Such a decision seems a natural 
extension of his belief that the circle was the most perfect of forms {Conv. 
2.13), that geometry was “sanza macula d’errore” {Conv. 2.13), and that 
God was “Colui che volse il sesto” (Par. 19 .40) in order to create the 
universe. The finał canticle of the Commedia, and especially the finał 
canto, is a monument to the use of geometrie imagery to describe the 
ineffabłe. Dante’s use of the cirełe and the sphere as metaphors for the 
incommensurabłe, paradoxicał, etemał naturę of God is part of a łong 
tradition in Western thought.^^ 

In his depiction of the Trinity as three “roundnesses,” Dante was foł- 
łowing an estabłished motif for his time. Theołogians such as Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, Alan of Liłłe, and Thomas 
discussed the infmity and eternity of the cirełe/sphere as akin to that of 
the Trinity. And as earły as Saint Augustine’s De Trinitate (9.4.7) and 
Petrus Ałfonsi’s Dialogi contra ludaeos (Tit. 6 ), the Trinity has been repre- 
sented as three intersecting rings (fig. 1). One of the most expłicit depic- 
tions of the Trinity as three cirełes, however, is that of a twełfth-century 
diagram thought by many schołars to be conceived by the Franciscan 
abbot, Joachim of Fiore (fig. 2). The image, tabłe 11 in the Liber Jigura- 
rum,^^ consists of three rings ałigned horizontałły such that any pair of 
rings are łinked. The first ring is painted green, the second błue, and the 
third red, with the Latin word for Father, Son, and Hoły Spirit written at 
the top of each ring, respectiveły. Joachim expłains in his Expositio in 
Apocalypsim that the green ring represents the Father; the błue, the Son; 
and the red, the Hoły Spirit (see foł. 36v and lOlr). 

Leone Tondełłi, Maijorie Reeves, and Beatrice Hirsch-Reich have 
madę a strong case for Dante having seen this figurę—especiałły given his 
studies with Joachimites Pier di Giovanni Ołivi and Ubertino da Casałe 
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at Santa Croce.^® Like many scholars of both Joachim and Dante, they 
believe that Dante’s giri were partially modeled on Joachim’s image— 
“partially” because Joachim’s diagram (along with a number of other 
aspects of his doctrine and propositions for church reform) was considered 
erroneous by the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215. Attributing a different 
color to each circle as Joachim did amounts to attributing a distinction 
in substance between the three persons. Yet even with the problematic 
reputation of Joachim in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
Dante places the abbot among the saints and theologians in the Sphere of 
the Sun in Paradiso 12.140-41, at the side of Saint Bonaventure, who 
introduces the spirito profetico (141) himself And, as Guy Raffa noted, 
Dante may also be nodding to Joachim’s Trinitarian model when men- 
tioning a mysterious third ring in the Sphere of Sun and evoking the Holy 
Spirit {Par. 14.70-78).^^ Steno Yazzana, in one ofthe few detailed studies 
of the three giri to datę, believes that Joachim’s diagram was in the fore- 
front of Dante’s mind when writing the verses on the Trinity as it was 
likely that he wanted his finał vision to have a mystical image endorsed 
by a saint’s authority.^^ 

Another representation ofthe Trinity in the form ofintersecting circles 
that has been pointed to as a possible source of Dante’s vision is a minia¬ 
turę contained in a late thirteenth-century French manuscript (fig. 3). 
The manuscript, destroyed in a fire in the 1940s, was copied by Adolphe 
Didron for his book on Christian iconography.^^ While there is no evi- 
dence that Dante saw this manuscript, he may have encountered similar 
illustrations of the Trinity in other treatises, paintings, frescos, stonework, 
or mosaics. We will return to this manuscript’s particular arrangement in 
the finał two sections of this essay. 

A third possible source that may have inspired Dante’s depiction of the 
Trinity as three giri is a slim, esoteric text that has received little attention 
by Dante commentators: the anonymous and undated Liber vigintiquattuor 
philosophorum (so designated in the early years of the fourteenth century). 
The Liber exists in three principal redactions and twenty-six manuscript 
copies, some which may have been reworked by a later thinker. The text 
is thought by some (Hudry)^'^ to have been written in the fourth century, 
perhaps by a Platonist and not a Christian hand (at least not the earliest 
version), and by others (CarroU, Poulet, Lucentini)^^ to have been written 
by a twelfth- or thirteenth-century author. Anna Bagorda’s has rigorously 
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explored the potential points of contact between the Liber and Dante’s 
Paradiso^^ 

In the Middle Ages and Renaissance, the Liber was commonly attrib- 
uted to the mysterious Hermes Trismegistus, also variously to Emped- 
ocles, Proclus, Calcidius, Pseudo-Dionysius, Alan of Lille, and the School 
of Chartres. The Liber is only a few pages long. It begins with a single 
paragraph explaining that twenty-four philosophers (unnamed) gathered 
together one day and decided that each should devise a sentence-long 
defmition of God. The remaining pages list the results. The first redaction 
has brief explanatory paragraphs foliowing each sentence. The second has 
longer explanatory paragraphs, and the third jettisons the explanations 
altogether, leaving only the twenty-four definitions. The defmitions seem 
to be a summation of Western esoteric philosophy and theology from 
antiąuity through the first centuries of the Christian era. 

Out of these twenty-four definitions, the first two circulated most 
widely in the Middle Ages. Defmition I (similar to def XVII) reads “God 
is a monad that generates a monad and in itself reflects a flame of love’’ 
(Deus est monas monadem gignens, in se unum reflectens ardorem). This 
defmition was conflated with Augustine’s triad of unitas, aequalitas, and 
Concordia and was most fuUy theorized in the works of Thierry of Char- 
tres.^”^ Defmition II (of a decidedly Parmenidean or Empedoclean slant 
and similar to def XVIII) says “God is an infinite sphere whose center is 
everywhere, and circumference is nowhere” (Deus est sphaera infmita 
cuius centrum est ubique, circumferentia nusąuam). Some, like Augustine 
and Thomas of York, condemned what were thought to be Hermetic 
(and heretical) ideas; others, such as Abelard and John of Salisbury, saw in 
it prefigurations of Christ (see Lucentini); and others, such as Boethius, 
Alan of Lille, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas, explored similar paradoxical 
modes for describing God—either drawn from the Liber or from the texts 
that inspired it, depending on the datę of the work. Defmition II in par- 
ticular has had an active life in Dante commentaries, being (wrongly) 
attributed to (an unspecified) passage in Augustine’s De cwitate Dei by 
Piętro di Dante (1559-64), who stated that Augustine ascribed it to 
Hermes Trismegistus. Benvenuto da Imola (1375-80), Johannis de Serra- 
valle (1416-17), Cristoforo Landino (1481), Niccoló Tommaseo (1837), 
and others have foUowed this attribution in their commentaries on 
Dante’s Trinitarian circle/spheres.^® 
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CarroU, Poulet, Hudry, Lucentini and Bagorda are among the few 
scholars to have explored the Liber as a possible source for Dante’s depic- 
tion of the Trinity. In addition to the first two defmitions, they have 
noted other parallels, such as defmition XIX: God as “Forever immovable 
within movement” (Deus est semper movens immobilis: compare Par. 
24.131; Par. 27.109-14); and defmition VII: God as “Beginning without 
beginning, process without change, end without end” (Deus est princip¬ 
ium sine principio, processus sine variatione, finis sine fine: compare Par. 
26.16-18; Par. 33.111-14). Dante’s exclamation after encountering the 
Trinity in Paradiso 33 could be considered the culmination of this rich 
series of motifs, which, if not directly inspired by the Liber, likely shared 
its sources: “O luce ettema che sola in te sidi, / sola t’intendi, e da te 
intelletta / e intendente e te ami e arridi!” (33.124-26). Dante finally 
grasps what Love cryptically stated to a forlom, young Dante in the Vita 
nuova (12.11): “Ego tanąuam centrum circuli cui simili modo se habent 
circumferentiae partes: tu autem non sic” (I am like the center of a circle, 
to which the parts of the circumference have a similar relation: you, how- 
ever, are not). It is as if in order to “see”—even if ordy in part—the 
mystery of the Trinity, Dante had to enter into the paradoxes ofthe circle; 
and to “get it,” he would have to become like a circle, perhaps even a sort 
of imitatio Christi of the Incamation in the sccond giro {Par. 33.130-33)— 
the form in which every point on its circumference is eąuidistant from its 
center (see Par. 13.50-51), that is, every part is in perfect relation with its 
origin, Love. 


Motion 

There is an argument to be madę that the giri of the Trinity are not mov- 
ing, as God is described in both classical philosophy and Christian doctrine 
as perfectly still: the “unmoved mover” {Conv. 2.3), he who “tutto ’1 ciel 
move, / non moto” {Par. 24.131—32). But the Pilgrim may have needed 
to see the giri in motion in order to see them, or distinguish between 
them, at all. As alluded to earlier, the word giro could, in fact, imply 
motion; and it seems even morę likely that Dante had motion in mind 
given his use of the terms circulazion (127) and circunspetta (129) in the 
verses that foUow. 

Ifwe read Dante’s^m as “roundnesses in motion,” what are the possi¬ 
ble ways in which roundnesses could move? The poet certainly does not 
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say anything specific about motion; nor does he leave any clues. Each^/ro, 
if flat like a circle or disc, could be tuming around its own central axis 
like a pinwheel or frisbee; or it could be spinning on an edge like a coin 
dropped on a table. If the giń are spheres, then they could look like tennis 
balls with topspin. If the giń are arranged in a triangular format, they could 
be shifting positions along a single piane, like leaves of a pinwheel or 
juggling balls in flight; or they could be rotating through a piane to form 
what looks like a sphere, like a spinning coin or the vanes of a radiometer 
viewed perpendicularly to its rotational axis. 

Furthermore, the giń could also be partaking of multiple types of circu- 
lar motion. Like the earth that rotates around its core and revolves around 
the sun (albeit elliptically), the^m could be simultaneously spinning like 
ballerinas on pointę and whirling around one other like a trio of dancers. 
And then there is the question of direction: are they spinning clockwise 
or counterclockwise with respect to the Pilgrim’s gazę? Are they whirling 
around him, or is he orbiting them? Is there a centripetal force puUing the 
giń in toward a center? In the spaceless Empyrean (which “e ogne parte 
la ove sempr’ era, / perche non e in loco e non shmpola,’’ Par. 22.66-67), 
perhaps these details are moot. While we cannot glean anything as to the 
naturę of the giń's motion from the verses under consideration, we can 
infer a few things. Given the Nicene dictate of 381 that specified how the 
Son proceeded from the Father but should not be thought of as separate 
from or inferior to the Father, and the Latin version of the Nicene- 
Constantinople Creed of 381, which clarified that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from both the Father and the Son (the heart of the fdioąue 
controversy) and was equal to and unified with them, all three giń would 
have to be spinning and/or revolving at equal speeds and in the same 
direction—although a case could be madę that the Son, as the reflection 
or lumen de lumine, rotates in the direction opposite to that of the Father. 
Second, sińce the Pilgrim has fixed his gazę upward (50) at God and is 
unable to release it (76-78), it seems unlikely that he is orbiting the giń, 
although by the finał lines of the poem when the Pilgrim finally grasps 
the hypostatic union, however, the possibility remains that he has moved 
close to the God-Point and is now orbiting It with his disio and uelle 
(143). And thirdly, ifby d'una contenenza Dante implied that the^m are all 
occupying a single space, it would be impossible for each giro to orbit the 
Pilgrim as he would become their axis, unless they were hovering over 
his head. 
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The specific choreographies, single or multiple, that may have passed 
through Dante’s mind with respect to the giri, we cannot know. Only a 
few twentieth-century scholars have posited that Dante imagined the giri 
to be moving in some way, using as support for their claim his choice of 
a term (giro) implying “turning or spinning,” and the word circulazion in 
verse 127.^^ Singleton and Freccero point to a long tradition in both classi- 
cal and Christian thought that holds that motion implies intellection, and 
that God is pure act, pure intellection, and the origin of all motion, even 
if he is perfectly still at his core.^® 

Many medieval theologians held that God’s thought moved circularly 
(human thought linearly, and angelic thought in a spiral) and that to con- 
template God we too needed to set our mind moving in a circle.^^ One 
tercet after his description of the giri, Dante professes his awe upon recog- 
nizing the “circularity” of God’s thought, that is, the circular path of his 
self-knowing and self-loving: “solo in te sidi, / sola thntendi, e da te 
intelletta / e intendente te ami e arridi!” (Par. 33.124-26). It will not be 
until the fulgore that the Pilgrim will fuUy grasp this paradox, and the giri, 
if we believe they are moving, could serve as the fmal training wheels he 
needs before making the leap to enact the rota cWigualmente e mossa 
(33.144) by the love that moves the sun and the other stars. 

As noted earlier, Dante’s use of the Latinism circunspetta (33.129) with 
regard to the path of the Pilgrim’s eyes when scanning the giro of the Son, 
may further support a theory of the giri^s motion. Circunspetta has been 
translated variously as “contemplated” (Longfellow, 1867), “regarded” 
(Norton, 1891-92), “surveyed” (Grandgent, 1909-13), “scrutinized” 
(Singleton, 1975), “watched” (Mandelbaum, 1984), “gazed on” (Hol- 
lander, 2007), and “surveyed” (Durling and Martinez, 2011).^^ But circuns¬ 
petta could be interpreted or translated as “carefuUy looked around and 
along with,” as it implies moving carefuUy around something. If the giro of 
the Son itself is moving, then the Pilgrim’s eyes, while moving carefuUy 
around to look at it, would also be moving along with it. While some 
commentators have noted that the Latin circumspicere indicates a “looking 
around” in the sense ofmoving one’s eyes around to see an entire thing,^^ 
nonę have suggested that the Pilgrim’s eyes are moving along with the giri, 
perhaps because they would first have to posit that the giri themselves 
were moving. 

Yet in their very shapes, circles and spheres evoke both eternal stiUness 
and eternal motion. On the one hand, they are free from a beginning and 
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an end; on the other, they are in themselves both beginning and end, like 
the giro of Christ, the alpha and omega. While the Creed does not speak 
of the Trinity’s motion, and God is often described in classical philosophy 
and medieval Christianity as perfectly still, mystical treatises spoke of 
God’s thought as moving in a circular path, continually generating the 
Son and breathing the Holy Spirit. The dynamie words that Dante used 
in describing the Trinity— giro, circulazion, and circumspetta —hint at the 
possibility that he could have imagined the giri as somehow in motion. If 
that were the case, at least one ąuandary—that of how to reconcile one 
reading of di tre colon and d'una contenenza (33.117)—could be resolved, as 
we will see in the “Configuration” section below. 


Size 

As the Pilgrim’s eyes move around the giri, and even perhaps along with 
them, it would seem that the Trinity has manifested itself to Dante in a 
size he can grasp—neither too tiny nor too immense. But does it even 
makes sense to speak of size given the paradoxes of the Trinity, of a God 
that is both a still point and circumscribing the entire universe, and the 
Empyrean as a place that is outside of space? Renaissance commentators 
Antonio Manetti, Alessandro Yellutello, and Galileo eamestly attempted 
to calculate the size of Dante’s Heli, and the Pilgrim himself endeavored 
to estimate dimensions ofmany things on his joumey: from the height of 
Lucifer to the diameters of the angelic circles. The giri of the Trinity, 
however, perforza evade any such approximations. 

AU that Dante says regarding the dimension of the giri is that they are 
d'una contenenza (33.117). What contenenza means in this context, how- 
ever, is ambiguous. Most commentators have interpreted it to mean “of 
the same size,” that is, that each^iro has the same diameter length and thus 
each contains the same amount of area. A number of early commentators, 
however, did not think of the expression in terms of dimension, but rather 
held it to mean that the giri are aU three “of the same substance/essence,” 
with the colori indicating the different attributes of each person.^"^ A few 
scholars have interpreted the phrase to signify that the giri are “together 
contained in one space.While it is elear that Dante wished to recaU the 
unity and eąuality of the persons of the Trinity (the substance and essence) 
with d'una contenenza, these various interpretations of “containing” and 
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“contained” lead us to imagine quite difFerent arrangements for the giń. 
We will pursue the various ways in which d^una contenenza has been and 
can be envisioned in the “Configuration” section belo w. 

Before leaving the ąuestion of d'una contenenza, there is a curiosity we 
would like to consider. In a number of early manuscripts copies of the 
Commedia there is a variation of the word contenenza that occurs with 
some freąuency: contingenza. Petrocchi has noted this, but rejected it as an 
“alterazione poligenetica” (an error madę by numerous scribes indepen- 
dently); the variant is not discussed by commentators before or after 
Petrocchi.We do not debate Petrocchi’s conclusion, but would like to 
point out how a copyist could have easily madę such a mistake, and why 
this variation is particularly relevant to our discussion. The word con¬ 
tingenza carries within it a number of meanings. The defmition of the 
term that likely first comes to mind is the Aristotelian one that Dante used 
a number of times in Paradiso (it only appears in this canticle), as well as 
in De vulgań eloąuentia, Monarchia, and Epistoła 12: “non-necessity, possible 
occurrence, chance, subject to change, or dependence.”^^ Such connota- 
tions, however, could not possibly have been what Dante would have 
associated with the Trinity. 

Another use of the word, however, makes far morę sense in this con- 
text, as it denotes “relationship, affinity, or naturę.” The Latin contingere, 
similar to tangere, signifies a “contact with,” that is, “touching, sharing, 
bordering on,” but it also refers to “coloring or imbuing” {tingere). In 
mathematics, “contingency” is equivalent to tangency between two or 
morę objects. Perhaps the early copyists who penned tre giń d'una con¬ 
tingenza imagined Dante’s Trinity as three roundnesses tangent to one 
other, comprising a single form, and tinting one another. 

Color 

If contingenza, with its meaning of touching and tinting together were 
Dante’s intended word, rather than contenenza, the question as to how to 
think about the giń^s three colors (117) would be quite a different one. 
We could imagine each giro sharing three colors, perhaps flowing one into 
the other, with the giro of the Holy Spirit the most red of the three, but 
containing the other two, unspecified rainbow colors. A trefoil knot— 
common in religious art and architecture of the Middle Ages—would be 
an excellent format for this co-tinting (fig. 4, in gallery).^® 
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On first glance, one might imagine that tre colori, foUowing immediately 
after tre giri, indicate that each giro was a unique color. Given the specifi- 
cation in verse 119 that the “third” giro, the Holy Spirit, seemed like 
fire—and recalling that the Holy Spirit was associated with charity, love, 
and the color red in medieval color symbolism^^—it would seem likely 
the case that Dante imagined the Holy Spirit’s giro to be red, and the 
Father and Son’s giń to be two other colors, respectively. Giovanni Bus- 
nelli, for example, presents the compeUing case for the Father’s giro to be 
white and the Son’s green/® He cites Torraca^s deduction that they would 
echo the three theological virtues (also shown in tre donnę in giro in Purg. 
29.121-26) and adds that Dante would have foUowed Thomas and Saint 
Basifs discussions ofJohn’s Apocalypse (the colors surrounding and com- 
prising God) and the rainbow. 

But while Dante alludes to redness by saying that the terzo giro ^^area 
foco” (119), he notably omits any specific reference to individual colors 
with respect to the giń of the Father and the Son. Instead, he describes an 
atmospheric phenomenon that most commentators from the earliest to 
the present have assessed to be the double rainbow, Vun da Valtro come iri 
da iri /parea rijlesso (118-19). It appears that Dante wanted to avoid attrib- 
uting a single color to each giro, perhaps in order to avert the criticism 
that Joachim of Fiore received by giving the three persons three separate 
colors in his illustration of the Trinity; perhaps to indicate that he could 
see three colors, but could not quite locate the origin of each; or perhaps 
because the three colori were intended merely to represent the three dis- 
tinctions between the three persons (the generating, the generated, and 
love), and the rainbows evoked are symbolic of generation (Father of 
Son), rather than meant to indicate that they were rainbow colored, or 
even each colored singularly with one of the rainbow’s hues."^^ 

Yet even if Dante did not wish to associate himself with colored rings 
in the Trinity illustration attributed to Joachim in the Liber jigurarum (that 
is, if he even saw this illustration), that is not to say he would not find it 
suggestive. Figurę 2 (in the gallery) shows three interlocking rings on a 
horizontal piane to be “read” from left to right with the Father as the first 
ring (green), the Son in the center (blue), and the Spirit as the last ring 
(red). Why green for God and blue for the Son? It is not common in 
medieval color symbolism to attribute green to God and blue to the Son, 
the way green was associated with the virtue of hope, white with faith, 
and red with charity or love. In Revelations 4:2-3—a text from which a 
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number of images in this canto were likely drawn—however, there is a 
description of an emerald-like rainbow surrounding God, who Himself is 
likened to Jasper (which can be red or yellow-green) and sardine stone. 
InJoachim’s Expositio ofJohn’s apocalyptic vision, in contrast, he discusses 
the rainbow, attributing to it three colors, “viridum . . . caeruleum vel 
aereum . . . rubicundum” (green, blue-purple or sky, and red). Yazzana 
has proposed that Joachim chose green for the Father because the Father 
creates and generates, like naturę; blue for the Son because the Son 
descended from the sky; and red for the Holy Spirit to signify the love 
between Father and Son."^^ Interestingly, however, elsewhere in Joachim’s 
Expositio he associates the Father with jaspidis (jasper—^yellow-green?), the 
Son with sardinis (red), and the Holy Spirit with smaragdi (emerald 
green).What is morę, in the same illustrated piąte, there is a smaller 
version of this diagram to its upper right where we see the Holy Spirit’s 
red circle in between the Father and Son and a caption explaining the 
relationship between the three persons; and in another diagram above that 
one, a diagram focuses on the Three Ages, with the red ring first, then 
the blue and then the green. Dante’s Trinity, in a sense, allows for all three 
of these arrangements by not indicating how, exactly, the giri are oriented. 
What Dante does do, though, that Joachim’s primary illustration does not, 
is stress how the terzo giro seemed to proceed from both the Father’s and 
the Son's giri, as co-breathed by each of them in equal measure (120). 

Dante has referred to this “co-breathing” before. In Paradiso 10, upon 
entering into the Sphere of the Sun he invites the reader to look up to 
see the Heavens and contemplate God’s triune naturę: “Guardando nel 
suo Figlio eon FAmore / che Tuno e Taltro ettemalmente spira” (1-2)—a 
depiction nearly perfectly repeated in Paradiso 33.120, and alluded to in 
Paradiso 13.55-57 (“quella viva luce che si mea / dal suo lucente, che non 
si disuna / da lui ne da Tamore ch’a lor s’intrea”). The Father and Son 
etemally breathe together, con-spire, to express the Holy Spirit, that is, love 
for each other and for all of the creation. Thus, while imagining individual 
colors for each giro that could indicate the unique attributes of the three 
persons of the Trinity—power, knowledge, and love (recalling the words 
on the Gates of Heli, Inf. 3.5—6)—Dante’s depiction leans toward repre- 
senting the oneness of the three, with the Father and Son reflecting one 
another come iri da iri (118), and sharing, one would assume, the same 
colors. The giri of the Father and Son, as Dante describes them, present a 
double analogy, as they are both in a relationship of reflection and one of 
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co-breathing. The fiery Holy Spirit seems to function as a link between 
the breaths, and although Dante does not explicitly indicate what is in the 
space of the reflection between Father and Son, it would be logical for it 
to be the Holy Spirit as well. Perhaps Dante noticed, in fact, that rainbows 
have blue on the interior of their bow and red on the exterior. A second- 
ary rainbow flips the spectrum (the Son is a reflection of the Father, Vun 
d'altro . . . parea ńjiesso) and has red on its inside and blue on its outside. 
The shared “red” between the bows parallels the shared breathing of terzo 
giro che parea foco, the Holy Spirit. 

From the time of the earliest commentators, most have taken the meta- 
phor of reflection of the Father by the Son, described as come iri da iń, to 
indicate a double rainbow. Dante had certainly contemplated such phe- 
nomena, as can be seen in his description of a double rainbow in Paradiso 
12.10-15, which he used as an analogy to the echoing of motion and 
song between the two rings of saints in the Sphere of Sun as well as to 
recall the pact between God and Noah after the Flood (Gen. 9:13) that 
such an event would never happen again. While not the first time Dante 
mentions rainbows in the Commedia,^"^ it is his first reference to a double 
rainbow, and it is located, perhaps not coincidently, in the Heaven of the 
Sun. 

Departing from Aristotle’s theory of secondary rainbows—^which pur- 
ported, incorrectly, that the secondary rainbow was further from the 
viewer (and hence fainter)"^^—^Dante, like most natural philosophers of his 
day held: that a secondary rainbow seen outside a primary one was 
not farther from the viewer, but a reflection of the inner one (it is in 
fact a double reflection of sunlight inside individual rain droplets). And 
although the double rainbow continues to be the most accepted interpre- 
tation for the analogy of how the Fatheris^iro was reflected in the Son^s,"^^ 
many scholars have noted that there are a few obstacles to making it a 
neat fit for the Trinity:"^^ a secondary rainbow is fainter than a primary 
bow; a secondary bow is larger in diameter than a primary one, as it is 
concentric to it; and rainbows are almost never seen as complete circles 
(unless from an airplane or a very high mountain),"^® as we usually see 
them at an angular radius of about 42 degrees centered at a point directly 
opposite the sun (the lower the sun on the horizon, the morę of the 
semicircle we see). The first two ąualities of double rainbows would lead 
to unacceptable ineąualities between the persons of the Trinity;"^^ and the 
third does not lend itself to circular ^m. Another issue is the large band of 
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dark sky (Alexander’s band) that exists between the two rainbows— 
Dante’s Trinity model does not account for that. Of course, in the space- 
lessness of the Empyrean, the laws of physics do not have to hołd, and 
both bows can be eąually bright, equal in size, form a roundness of some 
sort and share that roundness with the fiery Holy Spirit giro, free of any 
dark band of space in between them. 

Andre Pezard oflFered an altemative to the double rainbow analogy: a 
parhelion,^® which is similar to a sunbow or halo and occurs when ice 
crystals in high clouds bend light rays at a minimum deflection of 22 
degrees. A rainbow-like ring forms around the sun with two bright bursts, 
or “sun dogs,” that appear on either side of the sun, and sometimes above 
it. Pezard noted how this model would account for the iri da iń reflection 
without the issue of lack of concentricity, or one bow being fainter than 
the other, and also how the fiery giro of the Holy Spirit links the Father 
and Son, as the parhelion’s color on the side closest to the sun is red (the 
rainbow’s is blue) and forms the edge of the ring around the sun. But 
what about the fact that parahelia are best seen when the sun is just rising 
or setting? And what about the fact that there is no horizon in the Em¬ 
pyrean? The idea of the Trinity being associated with a phenomenon that 
is seen Iow on a horizon is not one Dante is likely to have held. And the 
sun dogs themselves do not form giri, but rather look like little, arching 
suns. It is morę likely, thus, that Dante intentionally (or not) conflated a 
number of atmospheric and optical phenomena together in devising his 
Trinity: parts from double rainbows, and perhaps aspects of parahelia. And 
perhaps he even was thinking of the fuU-circle halos (sunbows and moon- 
bows) or coronae.^^ 

Although Dante uses iri (a hapax in the Commedia) as the word to 
describe the Son’s giro reflection of the Father’s, Iris’s rainbow colors 
appear in halos and especially in coronae, and halos and coronae’s visible 
circularity makes them compelling models (or partial inspirations) for the 
giri. In attempting to assess how large the circumferences of the concentric 
circies of angels seemed from where he stood in the Primum Mobile {Par. 
28), the Pilgrim compares the distance between what looked like a wildly 
spinning circle of fire (the Seraphim) and the tiny God-point to that of an 
alo from a source of light (23-24). While he may be referring to an atmo¬ 
spheric halo, which is produced by light reflecting and refracting oflf of 
ice crystals around the sun, moon, or strong light source; he may also be 
thinking of a corona, produced by the diffraction of light from the sun or 
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moon by smali, uniform water droplets (or ice crystals) of a cloud or foggy 
glass surface. Both meteorological phenomena have a yellowish-red fire 
color as their innermost visible ring (the opposite of a rainbow, which 
has bluish-purple as its innermost color), but halos have a single, morę 
pronounced, thin, virtually colorless ring, while coronae have wide, 
numerous, colorful rings. Interestingly, in Paradiso 10 Dante uses the word 
corona in verse 65 to describe the ring of saints forming around him, com- 
paring it to the ring that forms around the moon when the air is dense 
with fog. Similarly, in Paradiso 28, when comparing the size of the 
Seraphic circle to that of an alo (or corona?), Dante mentions that this alo 
girdles the point of light when vapor “carrying it is most dense,’’ which 
is actually morę a condition of coronae than halos. Furthermore, because 
''cotanto'' (22) implies a neamess, and dipigne (23) a painting or colorful- 
ness, it seems morę likely that he is referring to the corona. Coronae 
(arguably morę so than halos), double rainbows, and parahelia certainly 
offer abundant properties for a visualization of the Trinity. 

Another potential rainbow-color rich natural occurrence that Dante 
may have encountered and one that he might have mixed into his recipe 
for envisioning the Trinity is the soap-bubble (fig. 5).^^ Within the per- 
fectly spherical single bubble there is an iridescent swirl of colors accom- 
panying what looks like a double reflection: a reflection of something on 
the convex, outer part of the bubble, and an inverted, perfectly tangent 
reflection of that thing on the inside of the transparent bubble. The 
Nicene statement that the Son is lumen de lumine would square well with 
the way these two reflections interact. The three giri could be d^una conte- 
nenza within a single bubble, with two reflected and joined roundnesses 
and a pronounced, band (fiery red as the Pilgrim saw it) surrounding 
the whole and “co-breathed” by the two reflections. Of course, in the 
Empyrean, the bubble would no longer carry its famed evanescence, but 
be etemal. 

Retuming to the question of the color of the giri, in Dante’s time there 
was no accepted list of colors in the rainbow, or rather the colors of Iris or 
the arco, as it was commonly called.^^ Most natural philosophers followed 
Aristotle, who attributed three colors to the rainbow (purple, green, and 
red, see Meteor. 3.2). Some classical philosophers and medieval theologians 
attributed four colors to the rainbow as a parallel to the four elements, 
four seasons, humors, and directions.^"* As H. D. Austin noted, a few 
medieval church fathers, such as Isidore of Seville and Bede, even went 
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as far as to think of the rainbow in terms of two colors—^blue and red—to 
signal the Deluge and the Last Judgment.^^ And many works of art that 
used the rainbow as symbolic of Christ in Majesty focused morę on the 
brightness of the rainbow than on its particular colors.^^ On the other 
extreme are poets (famously Virgil and Ovid), who celebrated the rain- 
bow’s thousands of colors,and today’s physicists, who say that the num- 
ber of colors of the rainbow is indeterminate. The optical theory that 
gives the rainbow seven color bands did not come about until Newton 
(although Ptolemy held there to be seven colors in his Optics, his theory 
did find many folio wers). Some commentators have thought that Dante 
unwittingly anticipated this view in Purgatorio 29.73-78 when likening to 
the rainbow to the long color streaks left in the air as the seven candle 
flames of the pageant advanced.^® Others, however, suspect that Dante 
meant that each streak contained the three “Aristotelian” colors of the 
rainbow.Perhaps Dante did not wish to specify the colors painting the 
air by the flames, given the disagreements over the number of colors held 
in a rainbow. Not being able to determine what colors Dante gave the 
rainbow, however, does not make contemplating the colors of the Trini- 
ty’s double rainbow giri of Father and Son any morę difficult. Instead, it 
further confirms the image’s allusiveness, like the rainbow itself 


Configuration 

Aided by our considerations of the variables of shape, motion, size, and 
color of the giri, we can now explore possible configurations of three 
roundnesses. Which ones and how many of these passed through Dante’s 
mind is impossible to say, but this ąuestion gives us the opportunity to 
play the combinatorialist, or the kabbalist, permuting the components of 
the Trinity as a means to contemplating divine ineSability. As commenta¬ 
tors and our own analysis have shown, the circle is the most likely round- 
ness Dante had in mind when envisioning his giri, As such, our discussion 
of the gms possible configurations will focus on circles, although with a 
few references to spheres and other round figures. 

Most commentaries on the giri^s configuration have imagined them to 
be arranged in a planar format. Ordy a few have theorized how the giri 
could, instead, be arranged using spherical geometry.And although very 
few scholars have discussed these or any other possible arrangements at 
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length, most would agree that while the Pilgrim may have observed the 
giń as arranged in a planar or spherical format, the tnie giń could, actually, 
have been entirely other—something the Pilgrim would have been 
unable to perceive fuUy. 

Let us begin by imagining that the Pilgrim saw the three giń arranged 
in a planar format. Three circles on a two-dimensional piane could have a 
number of configurations: lined up horizontally or vertically, or arranged 
rotationally around a central axis. The horizontal arrangement evokes Joa- 
chim’s diagram, but poses the ąuestion of the hierarchy from left to right 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The vertical arrangement also evokes a 
hierarchy (top to bottom). Three circles arranged around an axis yield an 
eąuilateral triangle, which also risks having a hierarchy, with a Trinitarian 
person at the top and two at the bottom, or vice versa. If the triangle were 
revolving, however, top and bottom would become moot. How linearly 
arranged circles would be moving around each other in two dimensions 
(and thus escaping the hierarchy ąuestion) is much morę difficult to 
imagine. 

Medieval Christian iconography struggled with this issue of hierarchy 
in depicting the Trinity. How does one visually represent co-equality and 
consubstantiality without one of the three persons at the “top,” or in the 
“center” (and larger and/or higher), or to the “left” of a seąuence? As 
the Nicene Creed explained, the Father generated the Son (the begotten) 
and the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father and Son, but the Son and 
Holy Spirit were not thought to be subseąuent or inferior to the Father. 
Artists did not concur on how to depict the threeness of the Trinity. 
Yisualizations, thus, show a variety of arrangements of the three persons, 
and while the Father is often placed above the other two in a vertical 
seąuence, there are also many examples of a horizontal seąuence with 
God the Father to the left of the three (the first read by the eye of some- 
one reading left to right, but on the right from the Trinity’s perspective), 
or in the center and a little larger or higher than the other two, or in a 
triangular diagram with the word for God on the top of triangle—either 
at the upper left vertex if the triangle has two vertices on the top (the 
triangle is pointing downward), or on the single vertex, if only one is on 
the top (the triangle is pointing upward). The illustration of the Trinity in 
Alessandro Vellutello’s edition of Dante’s Paradiso is one of the morę 
unusual ones we have seen, as it places the Father to the right of the Son 
instead of the reverse, the Holy Spirit above them in the form of a dove 
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(this decision is not unusual), and includes a fourth component: Mary, 
equal in size to the Father and Son and hovering below them (fig, 6).^^ 

But retuming to the Trinity as three components and arranged in a 
triangular format. When drawn as a diagram, the eąuilateral triangle was 
often used to symbolize the Trinity, as its three individual but equal angles 
together comprise the whole figurę. We can see an example of this ar- 
rangement in Peter of Poitiers’s 1210 Compendium Histońae in Genealogia 
Chństi (fig. 7)—^which itself may have been inspired by a diagram by 
Petrus Alfonsi (fig. 8; cf fig. 1). The Father is on the upper left vertex, 
the Holy Spirit on the upper right, and the Son on the lower vertex. AU 
three persons are linked to each other and to a central axis/circle (Deus) 
in two ways: the outer links, which form the triangle between the verti- 
ces, each display the phrase “non est.” The inner links, which connect 
the three persons to the Deus circle, have “est” in them. These statements 
show the unity and the three-as-one, but also that there is a distinction 
between the three persons, or rather, a distinction formed by their rela- 
tions to one another (the Father generates, the Son is begotten, and the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from both). That is, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are aU God, and God is aU three; but the Father is not the Son, the Son is 
not the Father, and so on. Dante’s giri may, in fact, have been inspired by 
a scutum jidei diagram of this sort, and if the nodes were rotating, the 
question of who is on “top” would become moot. 

The scutum jidei format becomes an interesting model for Dante's Trin¬ 
ity when we think of the description of d^una contenenza as meaning both 
“aU contained in one space” (the links form what looks like a strong, 
single figurę) and each as “containing the same amount of space.” If 
the Father and Son were at the top vertices (vis-a-vis the Pilgrim’s per- 
spective), the iri da iri reflection would make sense, as would the co- 
breathing “down” into the Holy Spirit. 

The three persons’ circles of the scutum Jidei, however, while clearly 
linked to each other, are not themselves touching or linked in the way 
Joachim’s diagram shows them to be. It is not elear, in fact, from Dante’s 
description of the giri how he intended them to be linked; but they had 
to be united/unified in some way. Are the three circles’ circumferences 
not touching at aU (like the scutum jidei model)? Are they tangent to one 
another? Are they intertwined with each other? Are they entirely overlap- 
ping each other? The option of their not touching at aU could only work 
if they were d'una contenenza in the sense that they were contained within 
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a singular space, or were linked together like the persons of the scutum. 
The “tangent circles” option is morę suggestive than the “non-touching” 
option, as three tangent circles on a single piane will satisfy the reąuire- 
ment of all three in contact/relationship with each other; and by forming 
a tricuspid curve (or deltoid) in their center of contact, the “hierarchy” is 
inverted (fig. 9), further reinforcing visually the equal relationship 
between the three persons. And if we believe that Dante may have 
intended the word contenenza to be contingenza, there would be a further 
point in favor of the “tangent circles.” 

But what if, by d'una contenenza Dante intended that the three giń 
inhered in one space. As it is likely that he would have thought the three 
Persons should be of the same size, thus not concentric to one another, if 
they occupied the exact same space they would fully overlap each other, 
like a stack of rings (if circles), or a pile of coins (if discs). Ho w, then, 
could the Pilgrim distinguish between them (their threeness and their 
colors) if looking at them face on? Were they transparent? Possibly, but 
he does not convey this in the verses, and the brightness of this vision 
would likely make the ąuestion of transparency moot. Was he yiewing 
the rings from the side, as then he could see three distinct rings? Unlikely, 
as then it would be difficult for the Pilgrim to see the effige within the 
circulazion of the Son, and it would make less sense to use the “sąuaring 
of the circle” analogy to convey his inability (without aid of the fulgore) 
to understand the mystery of the Incamation. So, if by d^una contenenza 
Dante implied inhering in one space (rather than “all of the same size” or 
even “all of the same substance”), it is morę likely that he meant that they 
all were contained within a single space, either inside a larger circle (which 
he does not mention, but would evoke Alfonsi’s tetragram-Trinity in 
figurę 1), or somehow linked. 

Romano Amerio offers a theory as to how three circles could all be 
contained in one, planar space and be neither contained by a larger circle, 
nor linked in some way. He imagines the giń as concentric circles (the only 
scholar as far as we know to do so), but with areas adjusted for their diame- 
ters in order to eąualize their size (fig. 10, in gallery).^^ The Father, closest 
to the center of the “containing circle” is the smallest, but thickest ring. 
The Son does not foUow, but rather is placed on the outer, thinnest ring. 
The Holy Spirit is placed in the middle ring in order to account for the co- 
breathing of the Father and Son. In this model, the Son is meant to reflect 
the Father quite literally like a secondary rainbow does from the primary 
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one. While Amerio does not show it in his diagram nor mention it in his 
article, one could deduce that he would agree that the color spectrum of 
the Son’s ring is an inversion of the color spectrum of the Father’s. 

Giovanni Busnelli, on the other hand, came up with a way of imagin- 
ing three circles inhering in a single space that did not reąuire concentric- 
ity, or a larger circle surrounding all three.^^ In his model, the giri appear 
as three “great circles” (a circle that has a diameter the same as the 
sphere’s, like the earth’s eąuator) equally spaced on the surface of a sphere 
and meeting only the poles (fig. 11). Although Busnelli does not mention 
this, the great circles of his model recall the maximum circles (meridians) 
of the celestial spheres, colures, which has often been mistranscribed as 
concoluri for concolori in Paradiso 12.11. The word concolori itselfhas, accord- 
ing to Rosetta Migliorini Fissi, often been misinterpreted to mean “of 
different colors,” rather than “of equal color,” which she argues is what 
Dante intended it to mean.^"^ Perhaps the tre colori of Dante’s Trinity is 
meant to echo this notion of equal color (and colures), even with one giro 
appearing a fiery red to the Pilgrim. 

Amerio rejects BusneUi’s model, as he does not think the^m of Father 
and Son breathing together to form the Holy Spirit from two opposite 
directions (opposite ways in each hemisphere), fits with the Trinitarian 
Creed, which implies a single direction of breathing-forth.^^ Yet his 
objection can be countered, as the Father and Son will always be breath¬ 
ing in the same direction with respect to the Holy Spirit, even if not with 
respect to our (the Pilgrim’s) point of view. What is morę, the Pilgrim’s 
point of view would further reinforce the iri da iri reflection. 

Another possible way of arranging three circles in three dimensions is 
to place all three in such a way that they touch at a single point, their axis. 
If moving, they would sweep out a three-dimensional figurę called the 
horn torus (fig. 12), which looks similar to a sphere, but has an infinitely 
smali hole at its center, like a donut missing a hole. 

With such an arrangement, the Pilgrim could be viewing the three giri 
altemating past him, like bound pages being flipped continuously (see 
figurę 12 for a representation); or, if we think of the giri as spheres, then 
like three tangent balls revolving around their shared axis such that if the 
Pilgrim is facing them from the side, he sees one bali in front at any one 
instant (fig. 31). If he is viewing them face on, they will look, instead, 
like figurę 9. 
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Seeing into a volume of the profonda e Mara sussistenza (115) does not 
necessarily indicate that one is seeing volumes.^^ Our bubble model (fig. 5) 
is an example of this. Thus even if the three giri were spheres such as those 
in figurę 13 (or a figurę of an even higher dimension), they still could have 
been perceived by the Pilgrim as three tangent circles (like fig. 9). The most 
commonly-imagined arrangement of the giń, however, has been of three 
intertwined circles, which as knots, are actuaUy occupying three dimensions, 
but when seen face on, can seem fiat. Medieval European art and architec- 
ture ofiFer numerable examples of triple interlocking rings, crescents, 
branches, leaves, and other figures, both three-dimensional and fiat. They 
are generally arranged in one of two layouts: triangular, either in a continu- 
ous triąuestra/trefoil knot format (see fig. 4), or a figurę with threefold 
rotational and reflective symmetry (like the leaves of the three-leaf clover, 
see fig. 9); or as a sort of linear braid (like Joachim’s diagram and the terza 
rima itself!). Antonio Rossini has done an excellent study of knot images 
that Dante could have seen in church mosaics, intarsias, and pavements in 
Florence, Romę, Ravenna, and elsewhere.^^ 

The finał section of this study is a topological and combinatorial analy- 
sis of the layout of three intertwining circles we find particularly compel- 
ling vis-a-vis Dante’s description of the Trinity: the round figures 
arranged in a triangular format with rotational and reflective symmetry. 
By doing this, we are not de facto rejecting the other models of the giń 
that have been proposed. Rather, we wish to explore in depth a configu- 
ration we find particularly interesting for what Dante envisioned. Of the 
many possible “link pattems” in this configuration, we isolate two cate- 
gories that we see as lending themselves most readily to a Trinitarian 
model. Given Dante’s knowledge of geometry and his attentiveness to 
Christian doctrine—not to mention the special care he must have taken 
when describing a mystery so central to his faith—^we propose that these 
two, fascinating nodi may have contributed to the Poet’s image of God as 
a syzygy ofsono ed este {Par. 24.141). 


3-links and the giri: The compelling 
Borromean rings and (3,3)-torus link 

When we think of all the possible ways three circles could be linked, as 
we have done so far in this essay, a kind of vertigo begins to set in. If we 
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narrow our focus to just a single arrangement—that of three, linked circles 
in a triangular format, it tums out that there is a limit to how many 
ways they could be configured: there are only sixty-four. These sixty- 
four patterns of “links,” as topologists cali them, can be sorted into five 
categories. Of these five categories, there are two, as we shall see, that 
provide us with particularly intriguing models for Dante’s Trinity: the 
Borromean rings and the (3,3)-torus link (the “torus” here is not related 
to the horn torus mentioned in the previous section and shown in fig. 
12 ). 

To count the ways in which three circles can be depicted mathemati- 
cally in space, we must solicit the tools of knot theory. A knot is an embed- 
ding of a simple closed curve (think of it as a single string with its ends 
glued together) in 3-dimensional Euclidean space, denoted as R^. 

The trefoil knot (which we reproduce in the gallery in the far-right of 
fig. 14; other examples of the trefoil can be seen in fig. 4) is the simplest 
example of a nontriuial knot, as it cannot be “unknotted” to produce some- 
thing that looks like a circle without cutting and reattaching the ends. 
The first three examples in figurę 14 are depictions of trivial knots ot 
unknots, which are knots that are not “knotted” at all. Even the figurę 8 
shape on the far-left of figurę 14 is a trivial knot or unknot, sińce we can 
untwist the single Crossing to produce a depiction that looks like a circle. 
The circle is sometimes called the standard unknot, as it is the simplest 
depiction of a trivial knot or unknot. Herein and throughout, however, 
we will cali circles either circles or, simply, knots. 

What do we cali a figurę, though, that comprises one or morę knots? 
In mathematics, one or morę knots joined together is known as an nAink: 
a finite disjoint union of n knots, where by disjoint we mean that nonę of 
the knots are tangent to each other or intersect each other. For example, 
any three non-tangent or nonAntersecting circles in R^ can be thought of as 
a 3-link, as can be seen in the two configurations in figurę 15. Here are 
two configurations of 3-links. 

And in figurę 16 (found in the gallery) are four examples of three 
circles in that are tangent to each other or intersect each other, and 
hence are not 3-links. 

The two examples of 3-links in figurę 15 (found in the gallery) are 
called tńvial sińce no two knots (that is, standard unknots here, or circles) 
in either example are linked in a manner such that one winds around 
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another. An example of a 2-link that does satisfy this winding property is 
the Hopflink shown in figurę 17. 

When studying links in R^, it is helpful first to consider the projection 
of the link onto the piane R^. We may think of a projection of a link as 
the shadow that is cast onto a wali when a light source (say a flashlight) is 
directed at the link, which is 3-dimensional. See, for example, the projec¬ 
tion onto R^ of the Hopflink in figurę 17. 

The Hopflink itselfis a 2-link and by defmition the two knots (here, 
two standard unknots or circles) constituting it do not intersect, like those 
in figurę 16 do. However, its projection onto R^ is not a 2-link, because the 
“shadow observed on the wali” shows two intersecting circles (and as we 
will recall, no intersecting or tangent figures form a link). A projection 
loses critical information about the original link from which it was pro- 
jected—for example, a projection cannot tell us which knots in the link 
wind around which other knots in the Hnk. Nonetheless, projections are 
very useful when counting all possible arrangements of 3-links in a partic- 
ular configuration. 

One ąuestion we can ask is how many topologically distinct embed- 
ding types (explained in the next paragraph) of three circles in R^ have 
the foUowing projection onto the piane R^ (fig. 19). In answering this, 
we are not discovering anything new for mathematics, but we hope to 
show why such a ąuestion is useful when thinking about Dante’s three 
giń. 

Let us recall that this projection (fig. 19) is not a 3-link sińce the three 
circles intersect (the circles in the actual 3-link wind around each other, 
and hence form a link); in fact, any two circles coincide in exactly two 
points. We have indicated the figure’s six intersection points with arrows. 
The original 3-link, from which figurę 19 is its projection, can have an 
overcrossing or an undercrossing at each of the six intersection points. 
That gives a total of 2^ = 64 possible depictions of 3-links. However, many 
of these depictions are what knot theorists cali isotopic, that is, they are 
considered to be equivalent. Of all sixty-four 3-links that have the projec¬ 
tion in figurę 19, there are three symmetries that yield isotopie 3-links: 

Symmetry 1: rotation by 120 degrees 

Symmetry 2: reflection about the vertical axis of symmetry 

Symmetry 3: interchanging all crossings 

Any seąuence of these three symmetry operations on a 3-link produces a 
3-link isotopic to the original one. Knot theorists use the term “up to 
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symmetry” to designate when two or morę links are the same; that is, an 
w-link is the same as another n-link up to symmetry (see fig. 20). 

It can be shown that there are exactly five topologically distinct 
embedding types of 3-links with the given projection in figurę 19. By 
topologically distinct embedding types, we mean that a link belonging to one 
type cannot be deformed (such as cutting one of the knots) or reflected 
(such as performing any of the three symmetry operations above) to pro- 
duce a link from a different type. To distinguish different links, knot theo- 
rists often use a tool called a numeńcal link invańant, which assigns a 
number to each link that does not change when the invariant is applied 
to any other link in a particular class. One type of simple invariant is the 
number of knots in a link. Clearly a 3-link cannot be isotopic to any 2-link 
sińce the numbers of knots that constitute each are different. To distin¬ 
guish the five topological distinct embedding types of 3-links having the 
projection in figurę 19, we use a numerical invariant called the linking 
number. The linking number measures the number of times that one knot 
in a 2-link (for example, see fig. 17) winds around the other knot. This 
number is always an integer and may be positive or negative depending 
on the imposed clockwise or counter-clockwise orientations of the two 
knots that form the 2-link. For the purpose of our present study, we do 
not need to explore the knots’ orientations. Instead, we are interested in 
which part of which circle crosses over or under another circle. Hence 
we will consider ordy the absolute values of the linking numbers. 

Let us build up to 3-links with knot-components that are circles. First, 
let us explore all possible 1-links and 2-links with knot-components that 
are circles. All 1-links are isotopic to the following topological embedding 
type (fig. 21, in gallery). For 2-links, we can consider the case in which 
the two knots are not linked and the case in which they are. These repre- 
sent all possible topological embedding types of 2-links. Figurę 22 (found 
in the gallery) shows one depiction from each particular type. The depic- 
tion on the left is called a 2-component triuial link, and the one on the right 
is called a Hopf link, like the one in figures 17 and 20. The 2-component 
trivial link has linking number equal to 0 sińce no single knot winds 
around the other knot (you can see that the white ring is placed atop the 
black ring). The Flopf link, on the other hand, has one knot winding 
around the other exactly once, so its linking number eąuals 1 or -1 
depending on the orientation of the two knots. Since we are not assigning 
clockwise or counter-clockwise orientations to the links we are studying. 
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it is sufFicient to consider the absolute value of this Hopf link’s linking 
number. Hence, we say that the Hopf link has linking number equal to 1. 

We are now ready to answer the ąuestion posed earlier. Namely, how 
many topologically distinct embedding types of three circles in have 
the projection given in figurę 19? In that projection, each pair of circles 
meets in exactly two points. So the linking number of each pair is either 
0 or 1 in absolute value. Notice that the three circles in figurę 19 have 
both threefold rotational symmetry and reflection symmetry. These are 
symmetries 1 and 2 (of the three given earlier). To imagine threefold 
rotational symmetry or reflection symmetry, think of a three-leaf clover 
without a Stern. If we rotate it 120 degrees or reflect it about the vertical 
axis of symmetry, then we would see the same clover. So to count topo- 
logical classes of 3-links, it sufFices to count how many pairs of circles are 
linked. Due to the two symmetries in the projection, it is irrelevant to 
take into account which of the three circles is linked to which. Thus there 
are four possibilities: 

Case 1: all three pairs of circles are linked 
Case 2: exactly two pairs are linked 
Case 3: exactly one pair is linked 
Case 4: no pairs of circles are linked 

In the first case, the 3~link produced is caUed a (3,3)-torus link and has two 
possible pattems (fig. 23a, found in the gallery, is one such pattem). In the 
second case, the 3-link produced is called a 3-component chain and has three 
possible pattems (of which fig. 23b is one). In the third case, the 3-link 
produced is called a Hopf link with split component and also has three possi¬ 
ble pattems (figurę 23c, found in the gallery, is one such pattem). Lastly, 
in the fourth case, there are two distinct embedding types for the 3-link 
produced: namely, the 3-component tńvial link and the Borromean rings. 
There is only one pattem, up to symmetry, for each of these particular 
types (see figures 23d and 23e, found in the gaUery, respectively). The 
number of possible pattems in each type given above is noted, although 
without proof, by Cromwell, Beltrami, and Rampichini.^® 

We remind the reader that there are a total of sixty-four possible depic- 
tions of 3-links that have the projection given in figurę 19, sińce at each 
intersection point we can choose to have the Crossing go under or over. 
Figurę 23 accounts for only five of these 64 depictions. From the 59 
remaining depictions, any other depiction belonging to the 3-component 
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trivial link or Borromean rings will be isotopic to the two pattems given 
in figures 23d and 23e. However, from the remaining depictions that are 
not isotopic to the bottom row diagrams, not all will be isotopic to one 
of the top row pattems in figures 23a, b, and c. This is because, as stated 
earlier, these three embedding types have morę than one pattem that has 
the same properties of their type. For example, the Hopf link with split 
component has three possible pattems. Figurę 23c gives ordy one of these 
three. Figurę 24 reproduces this pattem on the right but on the left shows 
of one of the other two pattems in this embedding type (that is, the 
pattem on the left will also have the property that exactly one pair of 
circles are linked while the third circle is not technically linked to either 
of the other two). 

Both pattems in figurę 24 are in the same class of embedding type 
{Hopf link with split component, fig. 23c), sińce they share the same linking 
properties: the black and grey circles are linked together, whereas the 
white circle is linked to neither the black nor the grey circles. However, 
the one on the left seems ‘‘morę linked” than the pattem on the right. If 
we pick up the right pattem by lifting the white circle, or any circle for 
that matter, the white circle can separate from the Hopf link (it could slide 
out, leaving the black and grey attached). However, if we pick up the left 
pattem by the white circle, or any of the three circles for that matter, the 
whole 3--link would raise along with it (the white circle would not slide 
out). The white circle is “woven” in between the black and grey circles 
(which themselves are Hopf linked): it rests above the grey circle and 
under the black one. 

Figures 23d and 23e are curious in that they share the property of not 
actually being linked through winding. In figurę 23d’s case, the three 
circles are not directly (Hopf) linked at all, and in figurę 23e’s case, they 
are “woven” together, forming what is known as a Brunnian link. Here is 
where things begin to “circle back” to Dante. 

The simplest example of a Bmnnian link consists of three knots, and 
when these three knots happen to be circles, they are called the Borromean 
rings, in honor of the Renaissance Borromeo family crest symboHzing 
three intimately linked mling families (the Borromei, the Visconti, and 
the Sforza), although not all examples ofthe actual renditions ofthe three 
rings in Borromean contexts reveal the properties that the mathematical 
Borromean rings do.^^ 
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A curious feature of the Brunnian link is that if any component knot is 
removed, the remaining knots slide apart from one another. In the Borro- 
mean rings example (figures 23e and 25), this means that cutting any one 
circle yields a linking number of the two remaining circles equal to 0. 
Another way to put it is that if we were to remove one circle (by cutting 
it), the whole figurę comes apart. No two individual rings are directly 
(Hopf) linked together, yet the whole figurę can be raised as one 3-link 
if we lift any one circle-component. The common braid also functions 
this way. This “all for one and one for all” pattem is remarkable, and 
speaks to the mysterious simultaneity of the Trinity’s one-and-threeness. 
Configured as it is in figurę 25, the Father and Son could certainly be 
imagined to be in a relationship of reflection—two parallel rainbow arcs, 
in fact—if they are the two giń at the top, and the Holy Spirit helów, co- 
breathed by them. The Father could not exist without the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, the Son without the Father and the Holy Spirit, and the Holy 
Spirit without the Father and the Son—if one link is broken, the other 
two disassociate, too. Might Dante have seen a figurę like the one from 
the Chartres manuscript (figurę 3, in gallery), or heard about this type of 
link from travellers to Northern Europę, where the link was morę preva- 
lent in the Middle Ages? Might he have played with three loops and 
figured out its properties? If he did try himself to create the Borromean 
rings with three loops of some materiał, he would observe that it cannot 
be constructed without bending each of the loops (see fig. 26 in the gal¬ 
lery). Three triangularly-shaped knots can be linked without bending, as 
can other shapes, like ellipses; but circles, no. If Dante knew this, the 
figurę might have lost its appeal as model for the Trinity. Or perhaps, on 
the other hand, he may have thought of the fact that if such a figurę were 
embedded in the spaceless space of the Empyrean, the Trinitarian circles 
would not have to bend to be joined. 

And maybe, while thinking about the linking of three circles, Dante 
would have known of or discovered on his own the pattem we now cali 
the (3,3)-toms link (fig. 23a). This is a 3-link in which all three pairs of 
circles are linked, that is, each circle links with each of the other two 
circles. It is, conseąuently, the “most linked” of the five possible embed- 
ding types, as the other four types all contain at least one depiction of a 
pattem in the class that can come apart. 
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No single circle can slide out if we were to pick up the 3-link up by 
one circle. Every circle is part of a linked pair. While this sounds ideał for 
a model of the Trinity, and the circles of this 3-link do not need to bend 
in order to be linked (Hopf-linked, as can be seen in fig. 28), the (3,3)- 
torus link also has a drawback: ifwe were to remove (by cutting) a circle, 
no matter which one we removed, the remaining two circles would stay 
linked. Joachim’s diagram (figurę 2, in gallery), while not in a triangular 
configuration, also has the property that each circle is Hopf-linked to the 
other two. They do not form a simple chain, in which each circle is ordy 
linked to the one next to it (like figurę 23b), but like the (3,3)-torus link, 
if we remove one circle, the other two circles remained linked. 

The (3,3)-torus link and Joachim’s diagram lack the “all-for-one and 
one-for-all” property. That said, who would ever think to, or be able to, 
remove a person of the Trinity? Once the Father giro generated the Son 
giro —identical to him although “reflected” in some way—their link was 
ordy further strengthened by the Holy Spirit giro that is the love they 
express for one another. 


Conclusion 

While these powerfuUy suggestive geometrie models are strikingly conso- 
nant with Dante’s verses and the Nicene Creed, they are but two of many 
possible models of giń —some inspired by biblical passages and theological 
treatises, others by the natural world, and still others by aesthetic principles 
of balance and symmetry—as we have seen. We dare not propose the Bor- 
romean rings or the (3,3)-torus link, or any other configuration we have 
discussed, to be that which the Pdgrim saw and the Poet envisioned as the 
Trinity, yet they do share many points of similarity with Trinitarian doctrine 
and medieval imagery. Knowing the particular mathematical properties of 
these links helps us to see what would have madę models such as those of 
Joachim and the Chartrian manuscript so appealing to Dante; and utilizing 
the tools of topology and combinatorics helps us to imagine morę vividly 
the possible shape, motion(s), size, colors, and configuration of Dante’s^m. 
These contemplations inerease the sense of awe and wonder in the face of 
Dante’s poetry—simultaneousły so precise and so open—that so masterfiilly 
beckons us to joumey, along with him, into a divine paradox. As Bosco 
and Reggio wrote, “in verita, Dio resta nascosto in tutto d canto . . . ma il 
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poeta credette obbligo suo dare una conclusione ‘visibile’ al racconto tutto 
‘visibile’ del suo viaggio oltremondano.”^® 

Arielle Saiber 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 

Aha Mhińka 

Unwersity of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
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Figurę 1. Diagram of the Trinity 
in Petrus Alfonsi s early twelfth- 
century Dialogi contra ludaeos, 
ca. 1110(Tit. 6). 



Figurę 2. Tavola XI, Liber jigurarum, attributed to Joachim 
of Fiore. Leone Tondelli, Magorie Reeves, and Beatrice 
Hirsch-Reich, ed., II libro delle figurę deWAbate Gioachino 
da Fiore (Turin: SEI, 1990). 



Figurę 5. Soap bubble. Image from 
https://sites.google.com/site/ 
thebrockeninglory /. 


Figurę 6. Dante eon l’espositione di Christophoro 
Landino, et diAlessandro Vellutello (Venice: Marchio 
Sessa, 1564). 



















Figurę 7. Peter of Poitiers, 
Compendium Historiae in Genealogia 
Christi, ca. 1210. London, British 
Library, Cotton Faustina MS B.VII, 
fol. 42V. 



Figurę 8. Petrus Alfonsi, 
Dialogi Contra ludaeos, ca. 
1110. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University, St.Johns College, 
MS E.4,fol. 153v. 



Figurę 9. Three tangent circles 
occupying a single piane with 
tricuspid. 
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Figurę 10. Romano Amerio’s 
concentric circles model for 
the giri. 



Figurę 11. The three giri as 
three great circles on the surface 
of a sphere. Father and Son are 
breathing forth the Holy Spirit. 




Figurę 12. a:T hree circles touching at a single point 
which, if moving, sweep out a horn torus. 
b: a complete horn torus. From http;//mathworld 
.wolfram. com/ HornTorus. html. 


Figurę 13. Three tangent spheres. 
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Figurę 14. Four examples of knots. 


Figurę 15. Two examples of trivial 3-links. 
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Figurę 16. Four examples of three tangent or intersecting circles that fail to form 3-links, 



Figurę 17. A Hopf 
link. 



Figurę 20. Two isotopic 2-links—isotopic 
because one is merely 180 degrees rotation of 
the other; as such, they are equivalent. 



Figurę 18. 
Projection of the 
Hopf link onto R^. 



Figurę 19. A 
projection of a 
3-link onto R^. 

The projection itself 
is not a 3-hnk. 



Figurę 21. 
The only 
embedding 
type of 1-hnks 
with circle- 
components. 



Figurę 22. The two embedding types of 2-links 
with circle-components. 
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Figurę 23. Depictions of the five embedding types of 3-Hnks with circle- 
components. a: (3,3)-torus Unk (1 of 2 possible patterns); h: 3-component 
chain (1 of 3 possible patterns); c; HopfUnk with spHt component (1 of 3 
possible patterns); d: 3-component trivial Unk; e: a Brunnian Hnk, also 
known as the Borromean rings. 











Figurę 24. Two different patterns of the same 
embedding type. 


Figurę 25. The 3-component 
Brunnian link known as 
Borromean rings. 



Figurę 26. A three-dimensional 
model of Borromean rings, where 
we can see that the circles have to 


bend in order to be able to be woven 
together. Drawn with KnotPlot 
(http://www.knotplot.com/). 



Figurę 27. The 
3-component link 
known as the (3,3)-torus 
link. Every pair of circles 
is linked, making this the 
most fiilly hnked pattern 
of the five categories of 
3-hnks in a triangular 
configuration. 



Figurę 28. A (3,3)-torus Unk viewed 
in three-dimensions.The three circles 
do not need to bend to form this 
3-link. Drawn with KnotPlot 
(http: / / WWW. knotplot.com/) . 
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The Dante Prize and the 
Charles Hall Grandgent Award 

Since 1887 The Dante Society of America has presented annual prizes 
for the best student essays on a subject related to the life or works of Dante 
Alighieri. The Dante Prize of five hundred doUars is offered for the best 
essay submitted by an undergraduate enroUed in any college or university 
in the USA or Canada, or by anyone not enroUed as a graduate student 
who has received an undergraduate degree from a college or university in 
the USA or Canada within the past year. The Charles Hall Grandgent 
Award of seven hundred and fifty doUars is offered for the best essay submit¬ 
ted by a student enroUed in any graduate program in the USA or Canada. 

Undergraduate essays should be no longer than 7,500 words and gradu¬ 
ate essays should be no longer than 10,000 words. The essay submitted 
can be a self-standing work or a portion of a larger work. In the latter 
case, writers are asked to include in the submission a description of how 
the essay fits within the larger whole. That description wiU not count 
towards the essay’s overaU word limit, but should not exceed 750 words 
for undergraduate essays and 1000 words for graduate essays. 

The deadline for submissions is June 30 of each year. AU submissions 
must be sent as e-mail attachments to The Dante Society of America at 
dsa@dantesociety.org. Files should be saved as documents with either a 
‘.doc’, ‘.docx’, or a ‘.rtf’ extension. No hardcopy submissions wiU be 
accepted. 

Each author should provide a cover page (as the first page of the file) 
giving her or his name; institutional affiliation; local, permanent and 
e-mail addresses; and the title and category (undergraduate or graduate) 
of the essay. The author’s name should not appear on the essay title page 
(to foUow the cover page) or on any other page of the text sińce the essays 
are submitted anonymously to the readers. Quotations from Dante’s 
works should be cited in the original language, and the format of the essay 
should conform to either the Chicago or MLA Style Sheet guidelines. 

A special committee of the Society wiU judge the submissions. In either 
competition, the committee may, at its discretion, split the award between 
two contestants (each to receive one half of the prize), or it may make no 
award. The announcement of the winners and their essay titles wiU be 
madę in early autumn and published in the faU issue of the Society’s 
Newsletter; it wiU also appear in the Annual Report of the Society. The 
essays remain the inteUectual property of their authors. 
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Report of the President 

The report that foliows looks familiar in many ways. However, we 
have madę two significant changes in the hope of achieving morę com- 
prehensive and timely reporting to our membership. First, this is now a 
report from the President, not from the Secretary; it is thus understood to 
encompass a broader rangę of topics. And second, the events described 
are those that transpired in the calendar year of the annual report itself 
This may seem self-evident, but it does indeed constitute change: for 
example, your 2012 Annual Report lists the 2011 essay prizewinners, not 
the 2012 winners. The rationale (and there is one) for this time lag would 
reąuire lengthy explanation, but current nonprofit reporting standards 
clearly argue for change. The 2013 report that foUows is “in transition” 
toward the goals described above: it will catch us up in some areas by 
covering two years; in 2014 we will need to catch up in others. Over the 
next two years, however, our aim is to move consistently toward current 
and comprehensive annual reports on the health and activities of your 
Society. 


The 131st Annual Meeting of the Membership 

The 2013 Annual Meeting took place on May 18 at the Longfellow 
House-Washington’s Headquarters National Historie Site in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

President Nancy Yickers called the meeting to order at 10:30 a.m. 
and noted that with proxies a quorum was present. Elizabeth Wear, 
Acting Site Manager, welcomed the DSA members “home” to the Site. 

Vice President Albert Ascoli read the Minutes of the 130th Annual 
Meeting, and they were approved unanimously. Acting Treasurer Nancy 
Yickers read the Treasurer’s Report (see below). Audit Committee 
Chair, Albert Ascoli, on behalf of himself and his fellow committee 
members (Christopher Kleinhenz and Joseph Luzzi) then reported 
that they had found the Treasurer’s Report for FY 2012 to be in good 
order. Approval of both reports was moved, seconded and voted. 

Nominating Committee Chair Peter Hawkins on behalf of himself 
and his fellow committee members (Susanna Barsella and Brenda 
Schildgen) announced the results of the spring 2013 elections: Beatrice 
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Arduini and Simone Marchesi were elected to the Council for the 
three-year term 2013-2016; Nancy Yickers was elected Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer for 2013—2014. [Subseąuently, the Council re- 
elected Albert Ascoli as Vice President for 2013-2014.] 

Prize Committee member Yittorio Montemaggi announced the 
winners of the 2012 student essay prizes (see helów). 

The President thanked retiring council members Peter Hawkins and 
Ron Martinez for their service. 

Those assembled then enjoyed three papers and a discussion on Dante 
and Boccaccio (see helów). The panel was foliowed, after adjoumment, 
by a reception in the LongfeUow House Garden. 


The Meetings of the Council 

The fuli Council met twice in 2013: first, on May 17, the day before 
the Annual Meeting, and second, on November 23 by conference cali. 
Beyond its usual business (approval of proposed budgets, approval of com¬ 
mittee nominations, etc.), it focused at both meetings on two projects 
directed at ensuring the sustainability of the Society in the long term. 

The first was the comprehensive revision of the 1954 By-Laws. Hav- 
ing, after several years of work with pro bono lawyers, arrived at a unani- 
mously approved text, the task at hand was to propose and implement a 
process for approval by the membership. A plan was designed at the May 
meeting involving: a) circulation to the fuli membership in the early fali 
of the revised text with a case for approval; b) a month-long member 
comment period; c) the preparation of a compendium of received com- 
ments with, when appropriate, responses from the Council; and d) the 
circulation of the compendium with a notice of the vote at a “Special 
Meeting of the Membership” (to be held on January 9, 2014 in Chicago), 
a proxy form, and two copies of the new By-Laws (one in fmal form and 
one indicating changes madę in response to member comments). At its 
November meeting, the Council approved both fmal changes to the text 
and responses to the members’ comments. 

The second project was that of advancing the discussion of ho w a 
redesigned website might serve as a foundation for providing enhanced 
membership services while simultaneously reducing volunteer clerical 
labor. At the conclusion of the May meeting the Council authorized an 
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ad-hoc committee madę up of councilors Albert Ascoli, Arielle Saiber, 
Nancy Yickers and member Christian Dupont to research in depth 
a rangę of “association management systems” and to bring a concrete 
recommendation to the Council at its November meeting. The commit¬ 
tee completed its research and reported; the Council then authorized it 
to begin pursuing negotiations with a single provider in the finał days of 
2013. The success of this initiative was madę possible by the impressive 
expertise and energy of Christian Dupont. 


Finances 


Audited Fiscal Year 2012 

Our combined Merrill Lynch Endowment Management Account (EMA) 
began FY2012 at $214,267 and ended at $223,281, a net increase of 4.2%. 
This may seem a modest result, but the investment year was a difficult 
one for endowments in generał. At year’s end $7,999 remained in the 
cash/operating sub-account and $215,282 in the investment/endowment 
sub-account. Our assets were allocated as foUows: eąuities 46%; fixed 
income 49%; cash 5%. Our revenues and expenses were as foUows: 

REYENUES 


Income from Quasi-endowment* $10,000 

Interest and Dividend Income $5,571 

Cash Deposits $11,515 

Permissions $500 

Gifts $300 

Dues $10,715 

JSTOR Revenue Share (2011 and 2012) $7,813 

TOTAL $34,899 

EXPENSES 

Clerical $3,834 

Computing $1,536 

Entertainment (excludes meetings) $559 

Fees $254 

Postage $878 

Meetings (entertainment & travel) $6,920 

Prizes $1,250 

Dante Studies (issues 128 & 129) $9,391 
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Storage $1,620 

Supplies $802 

Telephone $84 

Investment Purchase $3,000 

Dividend/Interest Reinvested $4,109 

TOTAL $34,237 

NET ACTIYITY (revenue minus expense) $662 


Quasi-endowment is a Board (or, in our case, Council) designated endowment that 
is not restricted permanently by donor intent. The Council has earmarked $200,000 of 
our funds to be treated (and invested) as endowment, but a Council vote may also 
authorize withdrawals from the fund if deemed necessary. 

Fiscal Year 2013 

The balance of the combined Merrill Lynch EMA as of 12/31/2013 was 
$260,932. Of that amount, the cash/operating sub-account totaled 
$13,218 and the investment/endowment sub-account totaled $247,714. 
Our asset allocation was equities 50%; fixed income 43%; and cash 7%. 
During the course of 2013 the Council discussed our investment policy 
and concluded that our primary goal is to achieve asset preservation and 
our secondary goal, growth. The fuli budget reconciliation and audit for 
2013 are underway and will appear in the 2014 Annual Report. 


Fulfilling Our Mission 

The subheadings below represent the three ways in which the Society 
remains focused on its “object”—“the encouragement ofthe study ofthe 
life and works of Dante by all interested parties”—as defined by the 1954 
By-Laws (Article 1.2). 

Dante Studies 

The 2012 issue of Dante Studies with the Annual Report of the Dante 
Society (issue 130) appeared in the fali of 2013. The joumal has thus no w 
fuUy returned to its annual Schedule, and its editors are committed to 
maintaining a timely publication regimen. We are all deeply indebted 
to Editor Richard Lansing, whose extraordinary commitment of time, 
energy and intellect madę this recovery possible. 
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Undergraduate and Graduate Pńzes (2012 and 2013) 

In the prize competition for 2012, the Dante Prize for the best undergrad¬ 
uate essay was awarded to William Porter (State University of New 
York, Geneseo) for “The Clockwork of Dante’s Cosmos: Some Uses of 
Time in Paradiso” The Charles Hall Grandgent Award for the best essay 
by a graduate student went to Leah Schwebel (University of Connecti¬ 
cut) for “ ‘Simile Lordura,’ Altra Bolgią: Authorial Conflation in Inferno 
XXVI.” The Prize Committee also awarded an “Honorable Mention” to 
Katie Guida (Pennsylvania State University) for “Fellini and Dante: Life 
and Death in La dolce Yictoria Kirkham (Chair), Dennis Looney 
and Yittorio Montemaggi served as judges. 

In 2013 the Committee selected Kelly Leow (University of Califomia, 
Los Angeles) as winner of the Dante Prize for her essay “ ‘Come l’uom 
s’ettema’: Poetry, Pride and Textile in the Dwine Comedy"' The Charles 
Hall Grandgent Award went to Joshua Reid (University of Kentucky) 
for his essay “Softening the Brows of Dread Renown: Rossetti’s Revision 
of Dantean Portraiture.” Ron Herzman, Dennis Looney (Chair) and 
Yittorio Montemaggi served as judges. 

Lectures and Panels 

Those members of the Dante Society attending the 2013 Modern Lan- 
guage Association Convention met in Boston on Friday, January 4 to hear 
JeflSrey Schnapp (Harvard University) lecture on “The Pace of Epic.” 
In addition, Schnapp foUowed his lecture, and its discussion, by facilitating 
a conversation on developments in the digital humanities and their rela- 
tion to Dante studies (past, present and futurę). 

The Society sponsored five sessions at the 48th International Congress 
on Medieval Studies held at Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, May 9-12. 

Editor Emeritus of Dante Studies Christopher Kleinhenz (University 
of Wisconsin-Madison) arranged our sessions and, in retiring from this 
role, deserves our deep appreciation for having created and sustained a 
substantial Dante Society presence at the annual Congress. 

Dante I: Dante and the Law of Naturę: Laurence Hooper (University of Chicago), 
Chair: R. James Goldstein (Aubum University), “Dolcezza (Sweetness).” 
Maria Adelaide Basile (John Cabot University, Romę), “II viaggio dell’anima 
in Dante e Cecco d’Ascoli.” Jason Aleksander (Saint Xavier University), “The 
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Relationship between Natural Law and Divine Providence in Dante’s Under- 
standing of Universal Monarchy.” Jason Baxter (University of Notre Damę), 
“Dynamie Images: Neoplatonic Uses of Naturę.” 

Dante II: Order and Naturę in Dante: ]sLSon Baxter (University of Notre Damę), 
Chain Ruth Chester (University of Leeds), “ ‘Merce del loco / fatto per proprio 
de Tumana spece’: Eden and the Fulfillment of Naturę.” Claudia di Fonzo 
(Universita di Trento), “Ordinamento cosmologico e ordinamento giuridico: 
Teologia e morale filosofia secondo Dante.” Maria Clara Iglesias (Yale Univer- 
sity), “Political Theology and the Law of Naturę in Dante’s Monarchia and Para- 
diso^ Annę Leone (University of Notre Damę), “Seeds of Goodness and of Sin: 
Humań Naturę in the Conuwio and the Commedia.'* 

Dante III: New Perspectwes on Dante's Paradiso: Jason Aleksander (Saint Xavier 
University), Chair: Stan BenfeU (Brigham Young University), “Yirtue in Para- 
dise.” Timothy M. Asay (University of Oregon), “Marsyas in Dante’s Typol- 
ogy of Irony.” Yalentina Atturo (Univ. degli Studi di Roma “La Sapienza”), 
“‘Obscura lux’: Eelipse and Revelation in Paradiso."' Francesca Southerden 
(Wellesley College), “Rejoicing in the Yemacular: Identities of Affect from Cac- 
ciaguida to Adam.” 

Dante IV: Dante"s Reception from the Middle Ages to the Modern Era: Christopher 
Kleinhenz (University of Wisconsin-Madison), Chair: Leon Jacobowitz- 
Efron (Achva College of Ben Gurion University, Israel), “The Legend of 
Dante’s Papai Mantle.” Joshua Reid (East Tennessee State University), “Dante’s 
Textual Physiognomy.” Santa Casciani (John CarroU University), “The Truth 
of Writing: Dante and Ignazio Silone.” Luigi Ferri (John CarroU University), 
“Dantean Echoes in Gadda’s That Auful Mess on Merulana Street." 

Dante V: Interpretiue Problems in the Divine Comedy: Stan BenfeU (Brigham 
Young University), Chair: John Bugbee (Mount St. Mary’s University), “Twr- 
batio Voluntatis and the Questions in the Purgatorio." Enrico Minardi (Arizona 
State University), “Natural Science into Yerse: Purgatorio XXV, 79-108.” James 
McMenamin (Dickinson CoUege), “The Principles that End Each Canticle.” 
Anthony J. DeBonis (ViUanova University), “‘Lest the TeUing Mar the Tale’: 
Language and Conversion in Dante.” 

For the May 18th Annual Meeting, Vice President Albert Ascoli 
organized a panel entitled “Dante and Boccaccio: Three Approaches” in 
honor ofthe seven-hundredth anniversary of Boccaccio’s birth. The pan- 
elists were: Simone Marchesi (Princeton University), “Fiction with Fic- 
tion: Confessing to Dante in Decameron 1.1.” Kristina Olson (George 
Mason University), “The Politics of Cortesia: Dante, Boccaccio and the 
Case of Corso Donati.” Martin G. Eisner (Duke University), “Mediat- 
ing Dante: Boccaccio and the Transformation of a Modern Author.” 
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A period of appreciable change took place in 2013 as the Council 
worked to envision and to implement an organizational model that will 
ensure the sustainability of the Society going forward. Our largely instru- 
mental Council meetings focused on confronting our administrative chal- 
lenges though comprehensive by-law revision, extensive research into 
association management systems and thoughtful recasting of volunteer 
ofFices and roles. And yet, this was also a year of substantive accomplish- 
ments in advancing our overarching “object” through the publication of 
a revived Journal, the recognition of an exciting rangę of prizewinning 
student essays and the staging of a rich array of lecturers and panelists. Our 
mission—^whether the underlying driver of our administrative delibera- 
tions or the manifest effect of our publications, prizes and events— 
remains very much in evidence in all of our activities. 

Nancy J. Yickers, President 
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Guidelines for Authors 

[5.11.14] 

Dante Studies is the ofFicial annual of the Dante Society of America, which 
was founded in 1881 by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, and Charles Eliot Norton (the Society’s first three presidents) and 
others. Like the Dante Society as a whole, Dante Studies is dedicated to 
the furtherance of the study of the works of Dante Alighieri. Its editorial 
board welcomes submissions, in English or Italian, on all subjects con- 
nected with Dante’s life, works, influence, and critical reception. 

General Remarks 

For distinctive treatment of words and phrases, grammar, punctuation, 
style, and matters of bibliographic citation, consult the Chicago Manuał of 
Style (parenthetical numbers below refer to the 15th edition). The foliow- 
ing notes highlight major style issues and clarify DS preferences where 
CMS offers choices or where DS practice deviates from CMS. Authors 
are strongly encouraged to use inclusive language when possible. 

Abbreyiations 

Do not use abbreyiations (except parenthetically) in run of text. 

In notes, avoid loc. cit. and op. cit. Use ibid, ordy to refer the reader to a 
single bibliographic item cited in the immediately preceding notę. If morę 
than one work is cited in the previous notę, an abbreviated (author-short 
title) citation should be used. 

Capitalization 

Certain terms designating historical, political, or cultural movements 
or periods are traditionally capitalized (e.g.. High Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Risorgimento); many such descriptive terms, however, 
need not be capitalized (e.g., antiąuity, the ąuattrocento) (CMS 8.77- 
8.80). Capitalize adjectiyes deriyed from proper nouns that designate cul¬ 
tural moyements and styles (e.g, Romanesąue) (CMS 8.85); otherwise, 
such terms may be set lowercase. 
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Capitalize specific Dantean concepts (e.g., Purgatory), but do not capi- 
talize units of topographical structure (e.g., ninth bolgia of the eighth 
circle). 

Capitalize religious and theological concepts (e.g., the Annunciation). 

Generic terms designating sections of poems, plays, and the like should 
be capitalized only when used with figures to cite particular sections (e.g.. 
Canto 23, Book 4 of the Aeneid, the eleventh canto). Notę that this 
opposes the recommendation of CMS 8.194, which specifies that such 
terms be universally lowercase. 

Capitalize permanent epithets and personal titles that function as part 
of the name or can be used in direct address. Titles occurring in apposition 
that function descriptively (and would not occur in direct address) should 
not be capitalized. Titles used alone or foliowing a name should be lower- 
cased in run of text (but capitalized in acknowledgments and the like). 
(CMS 8.21-38) 

the bishop of Paris, William of Auvergne 

Doctor Angelicus 

Fra Remigio de’ Girolami, lector of theology at Santa Maria Novella 

King George III, but the king of England 

the Master 

Pope Innocent III, the pope 

The prefect Acerbo Falseroni of Florence 

Capitalize all principal words in French names of buildings (e.g., 
Opera-Comiąue). In the names of associations, institutions, exhibitions, 
organizations, and the like, capitalize the first substantive only (e.g., la 
Legion d’honneur). Notę that translated names foUow English conven- 
tions for capitalization; for example, Exposition universelle intemationale 
is rendered as Universal Exposition. 

Citations 

Archwes and Libraries 

Use fuli names for first instance of a given institution, though sigla may 
be abbreviated: 

Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale (= Bibl. Naz.) (e.g., Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, MS Magl. [Magliabechiana] 165, 
fol. Ir) 
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London, British Library (e.g., London, British Library, MS Add. 
19587) 

Paris, Bibliotheąue nationale de France (= Bib. nat.); Bib. nat. MS 
Lat. 6064; MS Arabe 384 

Yatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Yaticana, MS Yat. Lat. 4072 

Edition-Independent Identifying Numhers 

Short citations to works by Dante are included parenthetically in run- 
ning text (and may be used in notes as well): titles—spelled out in text 
(e.g.. Epistoła 13.10)—are abbreviated as belo w, with arabie identifying 
section numbers separated by periods. 

Conv. 4.24 
Epist. 13.10 
Inf. 31.112-14 
Mon. 3.4.12 
Par. 33.131, 137 
Purg. 5.114 
VN4.5 
DKE 1.2.4 

Works by other authors may be cited similarly after the complete title 
has been introduced. (For example, YergiLs Aeneid, referenced in the text, 
might be foUowed by a subseąuent parenthetical Aen. 1.725). A single 
reference to a classical or medieval text, however, should not be ab- 
breviated. 

Notę: Do not use a defmite article with the title of a canticle of the 
Commedia (e.g., “In Inferno, . . .”). 

Scńpture 

Parenthetical references to scripture should use the “traditional” abbre- 
Yiations (e.g., Gen. 1:14-19) (CMS 17.247, 15.51-15.53). 

Secondary Literaturę 

There is no need to include a works list in addition to endnotes; how- 
ever, authors must indicate facts of publication as completely as possible, 
including, for example, edition of works cited, series information, and so 
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forth. For place of publication, use English-language equivalents for for- 
eign city names (e.g., Florence, Romę, Yatican, not Firenze, Roma, Vati- 
cano). If morę than one place is given on the title page, use ordy the first. 
After an initial citation, abbreviate to author plus short title for subseąuent 
mentions of the same work. 

Use headline style capitalization for titles of English-language books 
and articles. Within titles, hyphenation of compounds should follow the 
“traditional” rules noted in CMS (8.170). 

In generał, citations of works in languages other than English may hew 
to CMS’s simple nile for sentence-style capitalization (10.3): “first word 
of title and subtitle and all proper nouns.” (This applies to titles of French 
periodicals as well as to titles of articles and books.) For German titles, see 
CMS 10.43. Notę that Latin also capitalizes proper adjectives. Punctua- 
tion of foreign-language titles may be modified slightly to accord with 
American practice (e.g., change periods to colons before subtitles). 

Contra academicos 

De cwitate Dei 

Storia della letteratura italiana 

Some joumals follow their own convention: 

Studi Danteschi 
Lettere Italiane 
Quademi d'Italianistica 
Lettere Classensi 

Titles within titles. In article citations, titles may be italicized as usual 
(e.g., ‘7n Omnibus Viis Tuis: Compline in the Yalley of the Rulers”). 
Within italicized titles the embedded title may be enclosed in ąuotation 
marks. If embedded titles are clearly represented through capitalization, 
ąuotation marks are not necessary. 

La escatologia musulmana en la Dwina Comedia. 

John Kleiner, Mismapping the Underworld: Daring and Error in Dante^s 
''Comedy/^ Figurae: Reading Medieval Culture (Stanford, Calif: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1994), 153 n. 33. [Notę in this example that no 
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comma comes between the page number and the notę number {CMS 
17.140).] 

Do not italicize an initial “the” in the names of periodicals (the New 
York Times). 

In indicating pages, p. ot pp. is omitted unless necessary for clarity. 
Inclusive page ranges should be compressed according to the scheme sum- 
marized below (under “Numbers”). 

For Internet citations, do not enclose URLs in angle brackets. 

In generał, spell out senes names in fuli; however, such well-known 
abbreviations as PL and PMLA need not be expanded. 

Sample notę forms: 

Editions 

Dante Alighieri, Commedia, vol. 1 Inferno, ed. Anna Maria Chiavacci 
Leonardi (Milan: Mondadori, 1991). 

Gregory, Moralia in Job 4.1 (PL 75.637-41). 

Articles 

Charles T. Davis, “Dante’s Vision of History,” Dante Studies 118 
(2000): 243-59. 

Paul Renucci, “Dante et les mythes du Millenium,'' Revue des etudes 
italiennes, n.s., 11 (1965): 393—421. [French joumal titles follow 
sentence-style capitalization] 

Books/ /Monographs 

Helga Scheible, Die Gedichte in der ''Consolatio Philosophiae" des Boe- 
thius, Bibliothek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften, n.F., 46 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1972). 

Adolphe Napoleon Didron, Iconographie chretienne: Histoire de Dieu 
(Paris: Imprimerie royale, 1843). 

Teodolinda Barolini, Dante's Poets: Textuality and Truth in the Comedy 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984), 212-15. 

P^FERENCE Works 

The Dante Encyclopedia, s.v. “Forese.” 
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Italics 

Foreign words and phrases not in generał usage {Merńam- Webster^s Col- 
legiate Dictionary may be considered a starting point in this regard) should 
be italicized (e.g., canzont). 

Quotations 

The Commedia is to be quoted according to a standard Italian critical 
edition of the text. Those of Giorgio Petrocchi (Milan: Mondadori, 
1966-67; 2nd ed., 1994) or Federico Sanguineti (Florence: SISMEL, 
2001) are currently recommended. 

Use a word space on both sides of the solidus (e.g., “la quale e si 
’nvilita, / che ogn’om par che mi dica: ‘Jo ł*abandono\ / ueggendo la mia 
labbia tramortita ^ *). 

Notę that in Italian the apostrophe (’) used for elision or ellipsis is 
always closing, never opening: e.g., “si ’nvilita,” “E ’1 sol montava ’n su 
eon quelle Stelle,” “Lo fondo suo e ambo le pendici / fatt’era ’n pietra, e 
’ margini dallato.” 

The joumal does not normally include translations of Dante’s Italian 
texts unless there is a special ad locum reason. Extracts from Latin texts, 
however, should be translated in run of text, with the original text given 
in notes. 

Numbers 

In run of text, spell out one through ninety-nine and large round num¬ 
bers. In sentences including numbers both greater and less than ninety- 
nine, use figures. Do not use roman numerals in citations. 

Dates should be expressed in the form month day, year. Decades should 
be written out in fuli in figures or as words (the 1330s, or the thirties, but 
not the ’30s). 

Spell out designations for centuries and unit modifiers composed 
thereof: 

the fourteenth century; fourteenth-century works 

the early/late fourteenth century; late fourteenth-century works 

the mid to late fourteenth century; mid to late fourteenth-century 
works 

the mid-1330s, the mid to late 1330s 
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Inclusive ranges should be compressed according to the scheme ofFered 
in CMS 9.64, which may be summarized as foUows. Notę, however, that 
for life dates both numbers should be given in fuli (e.g., 1313-1375, not 
1313-75). 

• The first number is 1-99 or 100, 200, and so on: the second number 
is given in fuli (e.g., 4-29, 100-102). 

• The first number is 101-109, 201-209, and so on: only the changed 
element of the second number is given (e.g., 102-3) 

• The first number is 110-199, 210—299, and so on: the second num¬ 
ber uses two or morę digits (e.g., 1234-37, 1290-1321) 

Punctuation 

Do not use a comma after a short introductory phrase, unless a pause is 
strongly implied or readability would be adversely affected otherwise: 

Thus Dante invites the reader to scrutinize . . . 

In 1239 he wrote . . . 

In the second book of Monarchia Dante . . . 

Indeed, he did quite the opposite. . . . 

First of all, Dante’s admirers . . . 

Do use the senes comma: Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

Do not separate a restrictive term from its neighbor with a comma, but 
do use a comma to set off nonrestrictive elements. 

“In his treatise Contra falsos ecclesie professores, which was written about 
1305 ...” (no comma after title, but comma before nonrestrictive 
clause) 

“In the second work written in the 1340s that was composed for his 
new patron ...” (there were two works written for the new patron, 
both in the 1340s) 

Spelling 

Use American spelling. Merńam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary may be 
considered an authority in matters of spelling and hyphenation: where 
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altemative spellings for the same term are given, use the main entry (e.g., 
“fueled,” not “fuelled”; “toward” not “towards”). For personal names, 
consult Webster^s New Biographical Dictionary or the Name Authority Head- 
ings ofthe Library of Congress (http://authorities.loc.gov/). 

For possessives of singular nouns ending in 5 , including proper nouns, 
add an apostrophe and an 5 , observing the exceptions noted in CMS 
7.20-7.22. 

With regard to hyphenation, DS favors closing compounds that some- 
times appear hyphenated (e.g., preexisting). If uncertain about w^hether 
or not to spell a term with or without a hyphen or closed up, check 
Meniam- Webster's first to verify the status of a giyen term, then apply the 
principles conceming hyphenation set forth in CMS 7.82-7.90. Tempo- 
rary compounds that as a unit function adjectivally before a noun (unit 
modifiers) should be hyphenated (e.g., “she found herself engaged in a 
decision-making process,” but “decision making was not her favorite 
task”). 
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